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CHAPTER LVI. 


THE BATTLE OF CHINHUTT. 


Ar half-past three next morning, 
ere the rising sun had gilded the 
domes and minarets of Lucknow ; 
while the dew lay deep on every 
herb and tree, and the guns and 
shot-piles on the batteries glistened 
as if they had been rained on; 
when all, as yet, was still in the 
populous city below, and calmly 
the dark blue Goomtee, which is 
there about a hundred yards in 
breadth, was flowing under its 
bridges, our warning bugles 
sounded, and then the drums of 
her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment; and 
‘rigged out,’ as Lonsdale phrased it, 
in the uniform and accoutrements 
of one of ours who had died some 
time ago, I hastened to join my 
company. 

Prior to doing so, I went to the 
Emambara to take farewell of 
Henriette, who, having heard that 
some fighting was likely to ensue, 
was up and attired to receive me. 
She had now relinquished the fan- 
tastic though, for a time, most 
necessary costume of yesterday. 
A cool and simple dress of light 
brown holland, trimmed with rose- 
coloured ribbons, displayed her 
handsome figure, as the loose wide 
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sleeves did her shapely arms, for 
cuffs and collars were luxuries un- 
known in Lucknow then. 

Her fine dark hair was now 
dressed as of old, and I thought 
she never looked more beautiful 
than on this morning, when, after 
all we had undergone, we might 
be parting to meet no more. 

Her lips were quivering; she 
began to weep the moment she 
saw me; and when I drew her to 
my breast, she looked up at me 
with eyes that, though dark, were 
as soft as the starlight of the Indian 
summer ; love unspeakable was in 
their expression. What delight it 
was to think that those eyes and 
their proprietor were all mine! 

‘I am going to the front with 
the regiment, darling,’ said I with a 
smile to reassure her ; ‘ to the front 
for a little time.’ 

‘To the front! Will—do you 
think there will be any fighting ?’ 
she asked in a husky whisper. 

‘Most likely; we must knock 
some of those fellows on the head 
to keep them out of Lucknow.’ 

‘ May God protect you, dearest !’ 
she said imploringly. 

‘I trust He will for your sake ; 
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we have escaped so many perils 
before, that I'm confident I sha’n’t 
be hit now, darling.’ 

‘ But you may be taken prisoner.’ 

‘Never ” 

‘ How so?’ 

‘I shall die first. Abdul Khan 
is among those fellows ; only think 
of my falling into his hands !’ 

She buried her face in my breast, 
till the very marks of the thick 
black braid on my jacket were im- 
pressed on her soft cheek and de- 
licate brow. 

‘You are to be my wife, Hen- 
riette. ‘Take courage.’ 

‘Oh, this is no time or place for 
marrying or giving in marriage,’ she 
urged piteously. 

‘That I know; but you pro- 
mise ?” 

‘Yes,’ said the poor little hushed 
voice. 

‘Trust to me, and be mine—I 
mean in the time to come.’ 

‘Trust you! she said in a low 
earnest voice, while her eyes were 
full of eloquence; ‘well do you 
know how I love and trust you.’ 

‘By the first dawk-boat down 
country, I shall write to your father 
concerning our engagement—’ 

‘Our engagement! How new— 
how strange it sounds !’ 

‘And seek his permission, my 
darling.’ 

Money considerations, fear of 
‘ papa’s views,’ and of his proverbial 
‘pumping in the study,’ were all 
forgotten now or cast to the winds. 
We had been so much and so 
strangely thrown together. Had I 
not twice saved her life ? and was 
she thus not doubly my own, even 
had she loved me less than she 
did? A spasm crossed her face, 
for again the bugles sounded, and 
I knew that the men were ‘ falling 
in,’ and that we must part at last. 

‘ How red and sunken your eyes 
are, Henriette !’ 

‘O Lancelot dearest, dearest 
Lance! I have spent, for months 


past, many a sleepless night — 
nights of tossing from side to side 
—of wide-eyed, weary longing for 
the morning, though it might only 
bring me fresh sorrow and danger; 
but never have I spent such a night 
as the last.’ 

‘Why, my love ?” 

‘I knew that the orders were out 
—that you were going to fight ; was 
not that more than cause enough 
for me?’ 

‘It is my “occupation,” as it 
was Othello’s,’ said I, smiling. 

‘But, oh, I love you so much— 
so much; and if—if—’ 

Her little lips quivered and her 
voice died away again. 

‘Tush !’ said I, laughing ; ‘ there 
are some fellows who are very hard 
to kill, and I begin to think that 
I am one of them. Take her, 
Blanche, and be kind to her till I 
return,’ said I to Lady Calvert, for 
she was standing unnoticed but ob- 
servantly by, with a half-smile on 
her face ; and as I hastened away, 
the eyes of her cousin followed me, 
with an expression in which love, 
sorrow, and worship were singu- 
larly combined, and which haunted 
me during the operations of this 
eventful day. 

Our colonel was already on 
horseback in front of the battalion. 
He was a brave and fearless fel- 
low, and had the conviction, after 
many hairbreadth escapes in the 
Crimea, the Gwalior and Sikh cam- 
paigns, that he would never meet 
his death either by shot or steel— 
a comfortable state of mind to at- 
tain at that time in India. 

‘Fall in, the Rifles’ (how wel- 
come a sound was his voice of old 
authority !). ‘Gentlemen, have your 
companies quickly proved, and the 
ammunition cast loose in the 
pouches ; we have not a moment 
to waste.’ 

These orders were rapidly obey- 
ed, and the battalion wheeled into 
line. 
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‘Fours, right” followed, and 
from the right away we went at a 
swinging double for a time, with 
rifles at the trail; and in less than 
half an hour our dark-green uni- 
forms were changed in hue by the 
white sand, which in hot weather 
is there driven about by the wind 
and pervades everything. 

It was exactly four in the morn- 
ing when we moved off. We were 
accompanied by the 32nd (Queen’s), 
only two hundred and fifty strong ; 
one hundred Sikh cavalry ; thirty- 
five gentlemen volunteers on horse- 
back; a few of the 13th N.I., who 
as yet remained loyal; a body of 
armed native police; an 8-inch 
howitzer drawn by an elephant, and 
ten horsed field-pieces worked by 
native gholandazees. The morn- 
ing was close and suffocating; even 
the elephant seemed oppressed, 
and lumbered slowly along; but 
after a march of five hours we 
reached the village of Ishmael- 
gunge, and formed in order of battle 
on the Chinhutt road, under the 
immediate orders of Sir Henry Law- 
rence, a resolute-looking man, hav- 
ing prominent cheek-bones, a long 
straight nose, a moustache, and 
long goatee beard, but no whiskers. 

The few men of the 13th were 
thrown to the front as skirmishers ; 
we, with the 32nd, lay in the hollow 
of the road to the left under the 
village; in the centre were the 
mortar and cannon, and the Sikhs 
were on the extreme right of all. 
We were fainting with heat. Rum, 
water, and biscuits were with the 
baggage ; but no refreshments were 
offered to our men, who, after a 
long march, buckled and accoutred, 
were already beaten by the morn- 
ing sun, which glared like a furnace 
right into their faces. 

We knew that the enemy were 
in Chinhutt, a large village situ- 
ated on the edge of a spacious 
lake, near a hunting-seat of a for- 
mer king of the district; but we 


were fatally ignorant that they 
were not about four thousand 
strong, as some treacherous spies 
had represented, but mustered 
sixteen thousand men, with seven 
batteries of thirty-six pieces of 
cannon; so we had fallen into a 
perilous trap. 

One of their chief commanders 
was the Meah Sahib Abdul Khan, 
who had so fully committed himself 
by the murder of our Resident at 
Chutneypore, and aiding in the 
siege of Allahabad, that to think 
of forgiveness from our Govern- 
ment was hopeless, so most of his 
father’s Raj forces were posted in 
Chinhutt against us. 

We opened fire with a 9-pounder 
gun, and as the report rang in my 
ears, my thoughts flashed back to 
the pale face of her who loved me, 
and I did pray earnestly in my 
heart to be spared for her sake. 

Then a shell from our 8-inch 
howitzer, thrown at a range of 
1300 yards, burst right over the 
heads of the enemy’s principal 
column. On this their guns open- 
ed fire all at once, and the boom- 
ing roar of them on the ambient 
air of the echoing valley soon be- 
came awful. They were splendidly 
worked, and hence the slaughter 
among us became terrible. 

Steadily we kept closing up, igno 
rant as yet of their numbers, know- 
ing only that their guns were very 
numerous, that we must quickly 
grapple and have it out with them ; 
so steadily and shoulder to shoulder 
the slender though grand old Brit- 
ish linewent on. Much is saidabout 
the necessity now for loose forma- 
tion and so forth; but I am weak 
enough to believe in the magnetic 
influence of the ‘touch of the el- 
bow,’ the ‘shoulder to shoulder’ of 
the old Highland toast. 

As we scrambled forward over 
very broken ground, to my surprise 
I saw a European—an English wo- 
man, who had rashly followed the 
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troops thus far, looking after us 
with eager and haggard eyes. 

‘Can I serve you, my poor wo- 
man?’ I asked. 

‘No, you can’t, sir, thank you 
kindly ; I am only looking for my 
poor Tom,’ she replied in a broken 
voice. 

‘Where is he?” 

‘In Number 2 company of the 
32nd ; I see the company, but, oh, 
I can’t see my own Tom. I only 
know he’s there, and— 

Ere she could utter another 
word she was torn in pieces by a 
cannon shot, and I turned away 
sick at heart. 

Again I was under fire! Again 
I heard the fierce hum of the round 
shot—the crash as it struck some 
solid object, or the awful sguash of 
a human body ; again I heard, as 
in the Crimea, the vicious fing of 
the conical rifle-builet, so different 
from the whistle made in the air by 
old Brown Bess’s ball ; but I had 
been in the Crimea, so the feeling 
of a quicker beating of the heart, 
the dread of a sudden death, or, 
worse still, of a dreadful mutilation, 
did not haunt me now. I had also 
got over that propensity for the 
frequent and involuntary change 
of position so usual in some men 
when they are for the frst time 
under fire. 

The little village of Ishmael- 
gunge being filled with the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, a fierce but sputter- 
ing fire of musketry was maintained 
by them from among the green 
compounds, the houses, and trees, 
till white smoke hid the whole po- 
sition in that quarter. 

Colonel William Case at the 
head of the 32nd gallantly led them 
up to it, but fell, struck by a bullet. 
It is supposed that, had he lived, 
he would have succeeded in clear- 
ing the village at the bayonet’s 
point; but his death seemed sud- 
denly to dishearten his men, who 
paused and lay down under shelter 
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of a green ridge, whence they fired 
on the enemy as fast they could 
cast about and load. On seeing 
the colonel fall, Captain Bassano 
rushed to his assistance. He was 
choking in his blood and breathing 
heavily. 

‘Captain Bassano,’ said the co- 
lonel faintly but firmly, ‘leave me 
todie. I have no need of assistance 
now, and your place is at the head 
of your company.’ 

A few minutes afterwards he ex- 
pired. Meanwhile Major Bruére, 
with a few of the 13th Native In- 
fantry, and Lieutenant Birch, with 
the Sikhs, on the right of our force, 
replied to the fire of the enemy 
with great spirit ; but that fire was 
simply overwhelming. Splendidly 
drilled and skilfully handled by 
their own native officers, the man- 
ceuvres of the sepoy rebels were 
admirable ; and it has been con- 
fidently asserted that, had their 
leader obeyed his instructions to 
the letter, not a man of our force 
would ever have reached Luck- 
now to tell the story of the fight. 

As our battalion went forward 
in extended order by alternate 
files, the light puffs of smoke from 
the enemy’s muskets floated up 
from every rugged ravine, green 
bush, and the tall waving jungite 
grass, as we gave them shot for 
shot; but ere long our bugles 
sounded to close to the centre, as 
they were coming on against us 
regiment after regiment, in quarter 
distance columns, and all with 
their colours flying in the proper 
places. The police force we had 
brought with us deserted ev masse, 
and then, wheeling about, opened 
fire upon us. The rascally native 
gunners next cut the traces of their 
horses and began to abandon the 
cannon, and, accompanied by a 
few terrified Sikh cavalry, the ele- 
phant with the howitzer was trot- 
ting leisurely home along the Luck- 
now road. 
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To make matters still more seri- 
ous, a vast force of the enemy’s 
cavalry, all clad in the Company’s 
silver-gray with red jfacings, and 
led—as my field-glass enabled me 
to see—by Abdul Khan and his 
friend the young rissaldar, came 
pouring on in one unceasing tide 
towards our right, in the direction 
of Lucknow, with the view of cut- 
ting us entirely off. 

The whole ground between Ish- 
maelgunge and Chinhutt was now 
covered by one moving mass of 
men, whose steel ramrods, bayo- 
nets, and musket-barrels were flash- 
ing in the blazing sunshine, amid 
the white rolling clouds of smoke. 
In a few minutes one body of ca- 
valry, led by the rissaldar, and 
fully five hundred strong, was so 
close to our flank, that the colonel 
had to throw back two companies 
on the wheel to prevent them from 
encircling us. 

‘As somebody has it,’ said Joe, 
‘I am a good average Christian if 
you don’t push my Christianity too 
far; but hang me if I don’t put that 
pandy’s pipe out! 

As he spoke he took up a short 
rifle, whose owner was lying on 
his back, mortally wounded in the 
chest, and blowing balls of bloody 
foam from his lips, while his eyes 
were glazing fast in the hot sun- 
shine. 

Quietly adjusting the sight, Lons- 
dale took a steady aim at the ris- 
saldar, who, turning in his saddle, 
was calling on his men to follow 
him, while he brandished his sabre 
aloft. The ball pierced his lungs ; 
he fell on his horse’s neck, and 
then rolled heavily over on the 


turf below. On this his men reined 
up irresolutely. 
‘Devil burn me,’ exclaimed 


O’Regan, ‘but that rapparee is 
knocked over and past praying for. 
Shouting on the Prophet too— 
well, may every nigger go to the 
devil his own way.’ 
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To us it was a moment of awful 
suspense, for our battalion was 
thinning fast. With the front rank 
kneeling, the two companies re- 
ferred to poured in a concentrated 
volley, which made the horses 
plunge, swerve, and recoil, while 
the column trembled as if a single 
object ; and now a dashing deed 
was done. 

Amid the dense smoke that en- 
veloped us—for in the hot, still, 
breathless air, it ceased to rise or 
melt away—I heard a voice cry, 

‘Threes, right—trot ! And out 
from among some trees came our 
little band of ¢hirty-five volunteer 
cavalry, led by Captain Ratcliffe 
of the 7th. ‘ Front form—forward 
—charge!’ followed rapidly; and 
these brave fellows, who but a few 
weeks before had been seated 
quietly at their desks in the city, 
dashed on at full speed with flash- 
ing swords uplifted. 

The mutineers never bided the 
shock; threes about they went, 
and fled at the gallop. ‘ Five hun- 
dred cavalry and two guns to be 
routed by thirty-five sabres,’ said 
one of the latter; ‘it was a miser- 
able fact ! 

For a minute the ground in our 
front was thus clear, and remem- 
bering that the rissaldar had not 
been unkind to me when in Chut- 
neypore, though I had never learn- 
ed his name, but only knew him 
by his rank as leader of a Aéssa/a, 
or troop of Independent Horse, I 
went over to where he lay on his 
back dying, with his teeth clench- 
ed and tufts of grass clutched fa- 
tuously in his fingers. He prayed 
me to get him water for the love 
of Allah when he recognised me ; 
but not a drop was there to cool 
the parched tongue of any man in 
the field. 


‘I am dying, I know, sahib, 


and your turn will come in its 
time,’ said he faintly ; ‘the people 
of each religion go to heaven their 
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own road, even as they tread on 
through time, for generations and 
generations, their own way.’ 

His right sleeve had been rolled 
up above the elbow, to enable him 
to use his sword more freely, and 
I perceived that there was bound 
about his arm a band of fine silk, 
which had been rent in his fall, 
and I saw within it a metal amulet 
and a scrap of parchment, with 
some Arabic words written there- 
on; but this talisman had failed 
to save him from Joe Lonsdale’s 
bullet. He asked of me if the 
Meah Sahib had escaped; and 
when I replied in the affirmative, 
he told me that Abdul had sworn 
seven times, by every vow a Mo- 
hammedan deems most holy, to 
enter Lucknow at the point of the 
sword, and to possess himself of 
my head and of the Feringhee lady 
of whom I had robbed him. 

Our bugles were now sounding 
to retire, and we had not a moment 
to lose, as the strength of the 
enemy was beyond our power to 
pierce or drive back. We retreat- 
ed with all speed, yet having in- 
cessantly to face about and fire on 
the yelling columns that followed 
us. I passed close to where poor 
Colonel Case of the 32nd was still 
lying by the side of the road, with 
his sword grasped and his sightless 
eyes wide open, with the corpses 
of his men around him. There 
too lay Lieutenant Brackenbury of 
the same regiment dead, and 
Thompson the adjutant mortally 
wounded. Bassano hadaleg broken, 
but got away by the assistance of 
a soldier. 

Many of our poor fellows were 
so severely wounded as to be un- 
able to rise; yet while retiring we 
could see them fighting, some on 
their knees—fighting like true Brit- 
ish bulldogs to the last, till they 
were finally slaughtered. Many 
more, parched with thirst and worn 
with fatigue, fell down exhausted, 


and were sabred by Abdul’s cavalry. 
Others were struck by apoplexy. 

Captain Stevens of ours had a 
leg wounded, and after limping with 
us for five miles fell a little to the 
rear, and was instantly destroyed. 

Throughout all that most disas- 
trous day the brave old Sir Henry 
Lawrence was seen riding about in 
the most exposed places, amid a 
terrific fire of round shot, grape, 
and musketry ; and when at last— 
sorely pressed by the enemy, both 
horse and foot—we reached the 
Kokrail bridge over the Goomtee, 
he wrung his hands in the agony of 
his mind, and exclaimed, 

‘My God! O my God! my poor 
soldiers ; and I have brought you 
to this !’ 

At the bridge, men, women, and 
children ofall rankscrowded around 
us with vessels containing water, of 
which we all drank with a thirst 
that seemed savage. Among them 
I saw poor Mrs, Case, looking wild- 
ly into the ranks of the 32nd for her 
husband, who was lying dead at 
Chinhutt. We effectually prevented 
the pursuers from crossing the iron 
bridge ; but the daring Abdul with 
his cavalry forded the river below 
it, and in the hope, perhaps, of ful- 
filling his double vow, actually en- 
tered Lucknow near the Motyma- 
hal, and rode to the gates of the 
Khas Bazaar, scouring the whole 
south and east part of the city. 

The guns on the Muchee Bhawn, 
worked by a few officers alone, 
drove the foe from the stone bridge, 
and from that day the siege of Luck- 
now, which might never have been 
but for our luckless expedition to 
Chinhutt, virtually commenced ; 
and how it was tu end—unless in 
the destruction of us all—not one 
in the city could then foresee. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
ABDUL FULFILS HIS VOW. 


For five long months Lucknow 
was fated to be, as some one has 
phrased it, ‘ our wretched harassed 
home,’ ere the final crisis came; 
and the last home it proved for 
many. 

To recapitulate the succession of 
scenes and sights of horror and 
agony — of death by the bullet, 
by the bayonet, by smallpox and 
cholera—would but weary and appal 
the reader, while I am compelled 
to admit that no human pen is ade- 
quate to depict them; and many 
a gay fellow who, when lounging in 
the windows of ‘the Rag,’ was par- 
ticular to a degree about his kid 
gloves, satin ties, and bandolined 
moustache, and who would lisping- 
ly condemn this, that, or the other 
thing as ‘dooced bad form,’ was 
now fain to darn his own panta- 
loons or patch his boots, if fortu- 
nately he had a pair to patch ; while 
fair, gentle, and highly- bred wo- 
men, once accustomed to all the 
luxuries and refined elegances of 
Anglo-Indian life—to have every 
thought, wish, and want attended to 
by a horde of native servants—were 
now reduced to serve themselves 
and others who were unable to do 
sO. 

Amid all this my heart bled most 
for them, and for one in particular, 
my tender and dove-like Henriette ; 
like others, now compelled to at- 
tend on the wounded, and to almost 
menial drudgery. 

The letter which I had proposed 
to write to her father was never 
written ; for, blockaded as we were 
on every hand, there were no means 
of despatching it ; and I may here 
state that, ever since her disappear- 
ance after the revolt at Allahabad, 
her whole family, believing that she 
had perished, wore mourning. 

By the thousands of the foe with- 
out, the slender ‘handful’ of Brit- 
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ishin Lucknow were most thorough- 
ly hemmed-in, and soon made to 
feel sensible of the horror and peril 
of their completely isolated situa- 
tion. The whole city became sud- 
denly alive with shot and shell. 
All the prisoners who had been re- 
leased from gaol and all the native 
servants deserted to the enemy ; 
after which all Kuropeans crowded 
into the fortifications, where many 
who had been accustomed to dwell 
in magnificent mansions were glad 
to content them with the most 
miserable little huts. After the first 
attack, Sir Henry Lawrence decided 
that the Muchee Bhawn must be 
abandoned ; but the greatest diffi- 
culty was how to convey his wish to 
the officer commanding there. I 
volunteered to leave the security 
of the Residency and make the at- 
tempt, but he declined, saying, 
‘There is no chance of success.’ 

Our rough telegraph worked ill. 
Some time elapsed ere we could 
attract the attention of the little 
garrison in the Muchee Bhawn, and 
when that was achieved, a dreadful 
fire was opened on the flat roof of 
the Residency, where the telegraph 
was being worked ; and the order 
to blow up the fort and retreat to 
us had barely been accomplished 
ere the whole machinery was torn 
to pieces by grape. 

‘Twelve at night was the appoint- 
ed time, and most anxiously we 
awaited it; for every advantage was 
on the side of the mutineers, and 
every European life was most valu- 
able. To distract the attention of 
the besiegers, we opened a heavy 
fire upon them as the hour drew 
nigh, and this had the desired ef- 
fect ; so the whole force, with their 
guns and treasure, came safely in. 
The explosion followed after the 
last man fired the train. I felt the 
earth shake beneath my feet; a 
volume of fire seemed to fill the 
entire Muchee Bhawn; there was a 
dreadful sound as if the world was 
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uplifting, and an immense cloud of 
black smoke that obscured the 
stars announced to the city that 
240 barrels of gunpowder and 
594,000 rounds of ball and gun 
ammunition had destroyed the an- 
cient fortress. 

Our last shelter now was the Re- 
sidency and its adjacent buildings, 
all of which had been connected 
by earthworks and improvised as 
a fortress. ‘The former was a beau- 
tiful and well-built mansion, with 
lofty apartments, shady verandahs, 
and stately porticoes. It contained 
three floors in addition to the /ye- 
khana, or handsome underground 
rooms, built as a refuge from the 
extreme heat in summer. In this 
edifice were crowded about a thou- 
sand persons, officers with their 
wives and families. Fresh air might 
be taken on the flat roof, but it was 
far from being a safe promenade, 
although high above all the other 
buildings. 

Asthe firing was incessant, deaths 
by the bullet and the not less dead- 
ly pestilence were also incessant ; 
but no man’s loss was so universally 
regretted as that of Sir Henry Law- 
rence, who was mortally wounded 
one morning by a shell which fell 
into the Residency and burst near 
his bed, in which he lay weary and 
worn, and in the act of dictating 
some orders to Captain Wilson. 
An enormous fragment smashed 
his left thigh, and two days subse- 
quently he expired in the greatest 
agony ; after which the command 
fell to Brigadier (afterwards Sir 
John) Inglis, of the 32nd Regi- 
ment. Deep was the despondency 
that sank upon us all when Sir 
Henry died, and many said aloud 
that our last hope was gone. 

Some days we underwent a per- 
fect hurricane of shot from jingals, 
cannon, and muskets ; often there 
were more than ten thousand of 
the latter blazing on the Residency 
at once. No place was safe, and 


many unfortunate ladies were killed 
or wounded in their apartments. 
Ere long the rebels took to firing 
billets of wood, pieces of iron and 
telegraph wire, copper coins, and 
bullocks’ horns—anything that was 
calculated to slay or mutilate. At 
an average our loss was ten men 
per day. 

Hourly we watched the direction 
in which we hoped to see the gleam 
of bayonets announce that succour 
was coming, for rumours had reach- 
ed us of old Colin Campbell and 
his hardy Highlanders; but the 
hours became days, and wecks, 
and months, during which we lived 
and toiled in the midst of death 
and suffering. 

Among all the women in Luck- 
now, Blanche was now a bright 
example—as veritable a Sister of 
Charity as little Sister Louise Marie, 
who nursed me so tenderly at Bul- 
ganack. Doubtless she thought of 
the fate of Stapleton with horror, 
and with sorrow too, and how 
greatly a longer intimacy with him 
might have perilled herself, and 
how much of selfish folly and co- 
quetry there had been in her past 
life ; and so, perhaps, amid the 
suffering she witnessed daily, some 
tears of contrition and self-abase- 
ment may have escaped her. She 
who, as a child, had been full of 
childish fear in the darkness of 
night at Thorsgill Hall, now saw 
shells bursting and cannon shot 
crashing through the solid masonry, 
and could ere long look at them 
quietly. 

*No fear of me,’ said she, more 
than once; ‘1 shall be brave for 
my Harry's sake.’ 

But bis illness seemed a very 
lingering one, and truly the atmo- 
sphere of the place was not calcu- 
lated to restore health rapidly. 
The heat was intense ; dead bodies 
were decomposing in every direc- 
tion ; the churchyard graves were 
shallow and full ; the air was pesti- 
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lential, and we were annoyed by 
clouds of-great, cold, and clammy 
flies, that had been feeding on the 
unburied corpses which abounded 
within the range of our guns out- 
side the works. 

By natives whom we thought we 
could trust, letters enclosed in quills 
were despatched to General Have- 
lock, then on his march to Cawn- 
pore, imploring aid; no less than 
twenty of these were sent by twenty 
different men, who must have proved 
faithless, as the succour did not 
come. I began to wonder how 
much longer this kind of thing 
could continue, our numbers were 
diminishing so fast. How long 
should I escape for Aer sake? 
Would a time come when, like so 
many others, I might be knocked 
on the head, wrapped in a rug, 
thrust into a dhooley, and borne to 
a shallow hole in which some other 
corpses lay? Then I would thrust 
the thought aside ; and taking my 
place in an embrasure among my 
own privates, would blaze away with 
a rifle, till the barrel grew too hot 
for the hand. 

So fatal were the bullets of the 
enemy, that the wounded were 
fewer than the killed; and now 
came a fatal night, when I was to 
lose one of my best friends. My 
company, with one of the 32nd, was 
detailed for a night sortie ; and just 
as evening was closing, I paid a 
visit to my friends at Calvert’s 
rooms in the Emambara, without 
hinting, however, of the additional 
peril I had to encounter. 

I found Henriette with a little 
orphan girl, whose parents had pe- 
rished, seated on her knee, and 
nestling in her soft neck. She was 
endeavouring to brighten the child 
by her smiles; but the latter was 
struck by the anxious expression in 
her sweet face, and said: 

‘Mamma smiled at me just so.’ 

‘When, darling ? 

‘Just before those terrible se- 
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poys tore her from papa’s arms at 
Allahabad, and I have never seen 
either of them since.’ 

Little sobs followed; but she 
scarcely knew what she referred to. 

The face of Blanche seemed, like 
that of Henriette, sorely worn ; her 
rosy lips, ‘once made for saucy 
speeches and sunny smiles,’ were 
quite blanched. 

‘You have done too much nurs- 
ing to-day, I fear,’ said I, taking 
her hands kindly in mine. 

‘Yes, I fear so.’ 

‘You have become very good 
and kind.’ 

‘Would that I were better! I 
have been so silly and frivolous ; a 
foolish little thing, Lancelot.’ 

‘Oh, I am Lancelot again, am 
I?’ said I, laughing, in spite of my- 
self. 

‘Yes; you are to marry Henri- 
ette. She was the wife Nature in- 
tended for you, not a giddy thing 
like me.’ 

‘And now I must go,’ said I, 
‘being wanted at the batteries, as 
usual.’ 

Henriette looked at me with 
anxiety; but she had become so 
used to see me come and go, that 
on this occasion she had no special 
fear when I bade her adieu, and 
went forth with a strong confidence 
in my heart, knowing that it was in 
her tender keeping, and feeling for 
the nonce a bold trust in the fu- 
ture, with a certainty that succour 
would come. I felt so happy in 
the earnest love of Henriette—a 
love without cloud or doubt—that 
the air around me seemed actually 
full of musical sounds; yet what 
were they? The whistle of the red 
shell soaring high in air; the thun- 
dering crash of its explosion ; the 
whizzing of grape; the heavy thud 
of the round shot, as it buried it- 
self in the earth, or tore down a 
mass of brickwork; yells, cheers, 
groans, and the last sighs of the 
dying ! 
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Oh, such a medley of anything 
but sweet sounds we had in Luck- 
now then! and one sound there 
was more exciting than all—the 
occasional shout of ‘A mine! 

And she thought I was going 
forth to the batteries, ‘as usual,’ 
perhaps to Ommaney’s, whence I 
so often saw the lights in those 
rooms of Calvert’s in the Emam- 
bara which I knew were occupied 
by her and Blanche. How differ- 
ent from the time when I had so 
often watched her bedroom light 
from the terrace of ivied Thorsgill 
Hall! 

The object of this little sortie 
was to destroy, with its occupants, 
a house belonging to a merchant. 
It had been taken by the enemy, 
and from the windows of it they 
picked off our men by dozens. 
There was in particular one deadly 
marksman among them, whom our 
soldiers named ‘ Bob the Nailer,’ 
an African eunuch of the late 
King of Oude, whose double-bar- 
relled rifle was becoming a source 
of terror ; so Brigadier Inglis came 
to the resolution of destroying the 
place, if possible, and all that were 
in it. 

‘I have been almost without food 
to-day,’ said Joe Lonsdale, as he 
and I proceeded to the muster-place 
together ; ‘ matters can’t go on this 
way for another month.’ 

‘Shall we be on the face of the 
earth then ?’ asked Tom Prior, our 
second lieutenant. 

‘In it, more likely,’ said I gloom- 
ily, as I thought of all that Henri- 
ette was compelled to risk and en- 
dure. 

‘Duck down — down — here 
comes a shell! cried Joe. And 
describing a fiery arc in the air, a 
large bomb, with its fuse burning 
clearly, came whistling over our 
heads, and exploded with a mighty 
crash at a little distance. For an 
instant we could see each other’s 
faces in the darkness; and while 
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lying nearly flat on the ground, I 
felt a fragment pass over me. 

‘This is one of the trifles inci- 
dent to life in our Indian mundane 
sphere,’ commented Joe. ‘A close 
shave this was for all of us. Well, 
this kind of work pays off my darkie 
creditors at Allahabad, and saves 
me the bother of taking arms against 
a sea of troubles, and all that sort 
of thing.’ 

Joe gave a little sigh, as if he 
gathered satisfaction from the re- 
flection, and carefully lit a cigar 
while the men fell in. Uniforms 
few or none of us had now, and if 
we had, none could have worn them, 
the heat was so intense by night as 
well as by day. We, the three 
officers, were in dark jersey shirts 
and flannel trousers, over which we 
wore our sword- and pouch-belts 
and revolver-cases ; and often, when 
counter-mining, the latter weapon 
was wanted on a moment’s notice 
to scatter some wretch’s brains 
against the earthen wall, when a 
sudden fall of the soil brought us 
instantly face to face with the foe. 
We had with us a party of the 32nd 
Regiment, under Lieut. M‘Cabe, a 
brave fellow, who had served in 
all the battles of the Affghan cam- 
paign, in China, and elsewhere, 
and who had won his commission 
at Mooltan, where he was the first 
man to plant the British standard 
on the ramparts. 

Quietly and silently we loaded, 
fixed bayonets, and stole out of 
Lucknow towards the house, which 
we reached unseen in the gloom 
of the night, though it was full of 
the enemy. The time was one of 
keen excitement as we got close 
under the walls of it; every mo- 
ment I expected to hear a shout 
of alarm, and a blaze of musketry 
opened on us from the windows ; 
for at that very time ‘Bob the 
Nailer’ was perched on the flat 
roof of it busy with his rifle, re- 
turning the fire which Jack Dor- 
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mer and other of our officers were 
maintaining against him from the 
top of the Residency in the dark, 
solely to divert his attention. 

By a rifle-shot we blew the door 
open, and, rushing in, burst all 
over the place. In every room we 
found sepoys asleep, overwhelmed 
by fatigue, bhang, and other ex- 
cesses, and all undisturbed by the 
incessant report of the African’s 
rifle ringing overhead, or the occa- 
sional shelling that was going on 
elsewhere. Every man we came 
upon was instantly bayoneted ; and 
Dan O’Regan made his way to the 
roof, where he shot and threw over 
the terrace the terrible African who 
had put to death so many brave 
Europeans. 

This was all achieved without 
our losing a man ; but as we were 
returning —the distance to the 
trenches being only seven hundred 
yards—a random shot from a three- 
gun battery, which the enemy had 
in an adjacent garden, struck poor 
Joe Lonsdale on the right hip- 
joint, and literally smashed his 
whole body. The strange sound 
made by the ball, as it fairly dou- 
bled him up, was dreadful to hear. 

‘Rudkin — Lance, old fellow,’ 
said he, in a voice like a sigh, 
‘you'll write to mother—and—and 
tell her all about it—that I died 
game—and the regiment too.’ 

I could only clasp his hand, which 
was beginning to feel cold already, 
as the blood was gushing from 
every artery and vein in torrents. 

‘God bless you, Lance — good- 
bye, lads!’ said he in a voice that 
was barely heard. His head turned 
to the right side, and all was over. 
My poor jovial friend was gone— 
gone to that unknown shore which 
is washed by the waves of eternity. 
_ His body was so mutilated that 
it was with difficulty we could get 
it conveyed, athwart three rifles, 
across the space between the Bri- 
gade Mess and Deprat’s house; 





and by daylight next morning he 
was laid in his last home. A foot 
or two difference in our positions 
would have made his fate mine. I 
sorrowed for him long and deeply, 
at least as deeply as men may do 
who are situated as we were then, 
and ever face to face with death 
and calamity. 

The great Mohammedan festival 
of the Mohurrum was now at hand, 
and as the observers thereof were 
more than usually fanatical and 
bloodthirsty, our prospects were 
fast becoming desperate ; for, as a 
writer says, we ‘ knew only too well 
that every individual drop of blood 
in our veins, every eye, nerve, and 
bone, would be considered a grace- 
ful offering in the cause of Islam. 
This festival iasts forty days, and 
when the ninth has expired comes 
the Night of Butchery, when a mas- 
sacre of goats paves the Moslem’s 
path to heaven; and we never 
doubted but that a most furious 
and combined attack upon the rid- 
dled and shot-riven Residency 
would be deemed a more accept- 
able substitute. 

Thus with growing and gnawing 
anxiety did we look for those suc- 
cours from without, by which the 
wretched survivors in Lucknow 
could alone be saved. The abso- 
lute terror of the ladies for the lives 
of their husbands and children was 
more than ever painful to see. We 
had many widows among us now, 
and many fatherless little ones, and 
every day’s strife added to the num- 
ber; but why protract this portion 
of my story ? 

After our partial relief by the 
gallant Havelock, we still remained 
blocked up in that fatal place, 
though we could better defend our- 
selves ; but November came, and 
found us still besieged, and still 
starving and fighting in Lucknow. 
Prior to that we had tasted a little 
of the sweets of revenge. 

One dark night a sudden and fu- 
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rious attack was made by a strong 
force of the enemy upon a portion 
of our trenches ; and while our at- 
tention was attracted by a mine 
sprung in another quarter, they ac- 
tually carried a part of the works 
by the bayonet, led by a man of 
undoubted bravery, whom I heard 
shouting from time to time : 

‘Leea! leea! jalloo bahadour ! 
(meaning, ‘The entrenchment is 
taken—advance, my braves "’) 

To enable us to direct our fire, 
and distinguish friend from foe, an 
officer of Engineers lit two or three 
gigantic blue-lights on an angle of 
the works. Steadily these burned 
in the airless Indian night; and 
most strange, weird, and wild was 
the ghastly effect on the dreadful 
scene in the stormed trench, where 
our men in broken masses grap- 
pled fiercely and furiously with the 
enemy—all of whom were duly 
maddened by bhang — stabbing 
with the flashing and gory bayonet, 
or braining them by the butt-end 
whirled upon their skulls at full 
swing. 

The red gleams of the musketry 
at times, the flashing of swords and 
tulwars, were all visible as if at 
noon ; and the brown faces of the 
sepoys, their black sparkling eyes, 
and white glistening teeth, tinted 
blue by the glare, resembled those 
of incarnate fiends, or the demons 
of a Christmas pantomime. 

Illuminated by the same weird 
lustre rose the masses of the build- 
ings in the Sikh square and the 
Brigade Mess; and I could even 
see the walls of the Kaiserbagh, 
half a mile distant, shining in the 
wondrous gleam. 

Brief but desperate was the strug- 
gle, and long ere the lights died 
out we had completely repelled the 
attack, by the bayonet chiefly, and 
had scoured the trenches, more- 
over taking several prisoners, among 
others their leader, whom Tom Prior 
disarmed and actually dragged in 
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by the throat. It was on this oc- 
casion that I saw a very remark- 
able effect from a wound inflicted 
on a subadar of the 17th Bengal 
Infantry. A grapeshot tore away 
his bowels, and actually wreathed 
them round a rose-bush that grew 
in an angle of the trench. He rose 
instantly, grinned in my face, and 
then fell dead; for the vertebrz 
had been uninjured—at least, so 
Doctor Gargill afterwards told me. 

Tom’s prisoner proved to be no 
other than the Meah Sahib, Abdul 
Khan of Chutneypore, whose atro- 
cities the Brigadier resolved to 
punish without an hour’s delay 
after dawn. With Nusseer-ood- 
deen, a sowar of the 3rd Cavalry, 
Khoda Bux (Dormer’s ex-kitmut- 
gar), and two others whose names 
I have forgotten, he was tried by a 
drumhead court-martial. ‘They 
were all sentenced to be blown 
from the guns ; and it is but jus- 
tice to say that they met this re- 
volting death with a heroism wor- 
thy of a better cause. 

The bearing of Abdul was brave 
without effrontery, and as he was 
bound to the field-piece with the 
muzzle planted between his shoul- 
ders, and his arms bent by ropes 
behind him to the wheels, he re- 
peated aloud that part of the Ko- 
ran which is always read to the 
dying, and which ends thus: 
‘When the blast of the trumpet 
shall sound, all that is in heaven 
and on the earth shall be smitten 
with terror, except the chosen of 
the Lord ; all men shall appear be- 
fore Him humbly and prostrate.’ 

The portfires fell on the vents 
of the five guns; the salvo rung, 
the group vanished in smoke, and 
a shower of gory human fragments 
ascended into the air, to fall ina 
horrid shower upon the earth. 

Thus was Abdul’s vow, that he 
would yet into Lucknow or die in 
the attempt, fulfilled—fulfilled to 
the letter. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
HOW THE SIEGE ENDED. 


My narrative is drawing to a 
close. After this striking episode, 
in which from personal reasons | 
felt an interest so deep, we had to 
return to the daily work of fighting 
the enemy, and being battered by 
them in return—starving, often 
hungry, and sorely athirst—and 
hoping almost against hope that 
relief would come to us ere long. 

From the daily task of facing 
death and enduring toil — my 
sword-belt never off—it was never- 
theless delightful to be able to turn 
from time to time to the sweet 
gentle face of Henriette ; so that 
at last I began to feel as if J en- 
dured it all for her alone. Though 
it was the chance of war and duty 
that made me one of the defenders 
of Lucknow, I identified the fact 
with the necessity for her protec- 
tion, and in this view ofthe matter 
I seemed to be fighting for her 
alone. 

At last there came a day which 
I shall never forget—the 16th of 
November. 

Ihad left Henriette with strange 
and vague forebodings of evil in 
my mind, and had gone to my 
post at the Bailey Guard Gate, 
with Dormer, Prior, and a strong 
party of ours, to work a large gun 
which was placed there, in opposi- 
tion to two which the enemy had 
at the Clock Tower, four hundred 
yards distant. The long months 
of over-excitement the girl had un- 
dergone were telling upon her health 
and appearance now ; and though 
there was no change in her firm 
white arms and dimpled hands, no 
hollow to spoil the oval of her 
cheeks, her pallor alarmed and the 
general expression of her face 
haunted me; and, while telling off 
my men to their places by the 
Lancaster gun, I had on my lips 
an unuttered prayer that succour 


might soon come, were it but for 
her sake alone. 

We were all becoming dread- 
fully emaciated and worn out by 
want of food, and by excess of 
toil; while the deadly work in 
which we had been engaged so 
long, and the savage emotions with 
which we regarded the merciless 
foe, had gradually imparted a wild 
kind of hawk-like glare to our 
eyes, and a grim knitted expression 
to the muscles of the forehead. 

‘Even the little children in 
Lucknow began now to think like 
soldiers,’ says one who has written 
on the siege, ‘and they became, 
as it were, fond of the “game of 
war.” I heard one urchin of five 
years say to another: “ You fire 
round shot, and I'll return shell 
from my battery!’ Another, on 
getting into a rage with his play- 
mates, said: “I hope you may be 
shot by the enemy.” Others (play- 
ing with grape shot in lieu of mar- 
bles) would be heard to say, “ That 
is clean through his lungs ;” or, 
“This wants more ¢éevation ;” for 
these young scamps picked up all 
the expressions of the artillery, 
and made use of them in their 
games.’ 

We knew that succour was com- 
ing now, but knew not precisely 
from what point or wen it would 
come ; our great dread being that 
it might only arrive too late. 

On this day a desultory fire of 
cannon, and occasionally of mus- 
ketry, was going on all round the 
Residency as usual; but the ene- 
my were redoubling their efforts at 
some points, and hence at the 
Bailey Guard we had hard work of 
it to keep our ground against the 
two. guns opposed to our one; 
while the Clock Tower above them 
was manned by a few picked marks- 
men, so much ducking and dodg- 
ing were necessary as we fired the 
piece and dragged it back, when 
recoiling, to reload. 
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‘I wish we had some bitter beer 
here,’ said Prior with a genuine 
sigh, as he took off his pith-helmet 
for a moment to wipe the heavy 
perspiration from his temples ; 
‘ working this Lancaster gun under 
a blazing sky makes one’s clay 
want moistening inwardly. I ne- 
ver thought to turn artilleryman ; 
but what’s the odds, and so forth, 
as poor Joe used to say.’ 

We had barely been in the bat- 
tery ten minutes when casualties 
began to occur. 

One poor fellow of ours, a cor- 
poral, working like the rest in his 
shirt and trousers, with sleeves 
rolled above the elbow, while in 
the act of charging home the gun, 
was struck by a bullet through the 
embrasure, and, after reeling away 
for some yards like a drunken 
man, fell heavily on his back, with 
the blood deluging his shirt and 
spirting from a wound in his breast, 
on which he placed his finger, his 
eyes looking wildly upwards the 
while. Then one of his comrades 
bent kindly over him and raised 
his head. 

‘That bullet has finished me,’ 
said the wounded man in a low 
voice ; ‘they have hit me twice 
before, but—but have done for me 
at last! I’m dying, Jack ; I feel it.’ 

‘Pray to God then, comrade,’ 
said the other, with more fervour 
than we usually found in Luck- 
now. 

‘I have too long forgotten Him, 
Jack,’ replied the corporal despond- 
ingly. 

‘ But He ain’t a-forgotten you ; 
be assured of that.’ 

What farther passed I know not, 
as it was my turn to level the gun, 
and when again I looked round all 
was over. The corporal was lying 
dead with Jack’s coat spread over 
his face; and a few yards farther 
off lay poor Jack himself, expiring 
with a canister-shot in his throat. 

‘ How strange it is,’ said Dormer, 
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‘as some one says, that life should 
go out of our organism when lead 
goes in!’ 

‘Not at all strange,’ said I; 
‘but one or two more of our poor 
fellows are over their troubles at 
last.’ 

‘Yea, sir, verily,’ said a quaint- 
looking old Scripture Reader who 
had been attached to the 6th B. N. 
Infantry, but had not made many 
proselytes in that distinguished re- 
giment, and who had now perched 
himself under the shelter ofa deep 
sand-bag rampart very near us; 
‘they are indeed over their sorrows ; 
but has not the house of Ahab al- 
ways suffered for his sin from the 
time of Elijah, whom the ravens 
fed, until now ?’ 

‘Very likely,’ replied Tom 
Prior; ‘but stand clear of the 
gun, old fellow, or you'll have the 
recoil on your reverend toes.’ 

Suddenly we heard an increased 
sound of cannon and of musketry 
too, but in a quarter where all had 
been hitherto still, and each man 
looked inquiringly in his comrade’s 
face, while every eye grew brighter. 

‘ That firing is in the rear of the 
enemy, said I; ‘the sound comes 
from the direction of the Secunder- 
bagh 

‘Can these pandy devils be 
fighting among themselves?’ sug- 
gested Dormer—‘the Moham- 
medans against the Hindoos ?” 

‘Scarcely, though that may come 
when they have finally settled us,’ 
said I. 

‘God,’ exclaimed a veteran ser- 
geant, ‘if it should be the relieving 
force !’ 

The firing grew manifestly nearer 
and nearer, and inquiries and sug- 
gestions rained thick on all sides 
as to what it could portend; and 
sO interested were we, that we 
ceased to handle the gun, and 
crouching close to the parapet lis- 
tened, with our hearts beating thick 
and fast. 
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Anon the firing lulled a little, 
and then there was wafted towards 
us on the soft Indian breeze an- 
other sound—that strange wild ca- 
dence, of which so much has been 
made in many melodramatic ver- 
sions of our story. 

It was the Aifes of the steadily 
advancing Highlanders ! 

Then we knew that relief had 
come, and that we were saved at 
last; that old Colin Campbell— 
Campbell the brave, the resolute, 
and the prompt—he who, when 
asked by the Premier when he 
could start for India, replied, ‘ to- 
morrow’—was bursting at the bay- 
onet’s point through the enemy’s 
rear, and breaking for ever that 
zone of fire which had begirt us 
so long. 

Next we heard the bugles of the 
64th—the Staffordshire —cheerily 
sounding the ‘advance.’ For a 
moment a great hush fell upon all 
in the batteries, as if each man 
mistrusted his organs of hearing ; 
then there rose a universal shout, 
mingled with a hearty hurrah and 
cries of, 

‘They are coming! they are 
coming round from the Alumbagh !’ 

Then, as the glad tidings spread 
like wildfire, many a mother wept 
when she embraced her rescued 
little ones, and many a husband 
clasped his wife to his breast—as 
I did Henriette—with a new joy 
never known till now. 

‘To the Lancaster gun again, 
my lads! cried I; ‘and now to 
silence those beggars in the Clock 
Tower.’ 

Inspired by new fervour and 
fury, we worked the heavy gun 
like madmen—handling it as if it 
were a mere toy—and long ere we 
could see the red coats, the green 
tartans of the Highlanders, and the 
fluttering pennons of the Lancers, 
or the rest of that force which was 
breaking through the enemy, the 
guns in the Clock Tower were 





silenced, abandoned by all but the 
dead, and we were left in quiet 
possession of the Bailey Guard. 

To relate how Campbell ad- 
vanced from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now with a slender force, whose 
hearts were maddened by the sight 
of the Nana’s slaughter-house ; how 
he stormed the Dilkhousa or Hunt- 
ing Palace; carried the strongly- 
garrisoned Secunderbagh after a 
most dreadful struggle, as every 
sepoy fought with a halter round 
his neck; how Peel’s Naval Bri- 
gade disposed his 68-pounders, 
‘very much as if he were laying 
the Shannon alongside an enemy’s 
frigate ; how Wolseley, of Ashanti 
fame, stormed the Mess-house at 
the head of a company of the 
Perthshire,—would be to include 
here facts that belong to history. 

Suffice it to say that resistance 
was everywhere vain. Mercy was 
never given, and never asked. 
Like a flash of lightning, the bayo- 
net’s deadly thrust was followed by 
the shout of ‘Cawnpore—remem- 
ber Cawnpore ;’ hence in the Se- 
cunderbagh alone more than two 
thousand wretches met their well- 
earned doom. 

Need I say that the joy of those 
the victors saved was too deep for 
words—too deep for aught but 
tears ? 


CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE said that Lucknow was 
relieved on the 16th of November. 

On that day three months Hen- 
riette and I were married, and had 
left Chowringhee on board a 
stately P. and O. liner, doubly 
happy amid our joy that we were 
quitting India for ever, after all 
we had undergone—our cross pur- 
poses, mistakes, and deadly perils. 

She it was who in reality had 
stirred all the depth of my heart; 
who had made my existence a part 
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of her own, and had taught me that 
affection is love and passion is 
not. 

The great steamer was crowded ; 
many were going home with us 
now, also sick of the land we were 
leaving; broken in health, in spirit, 
and in heart; for many were the 
widows and orphans of the fallen ; 
but I felt myself the happiest man 
on board when, with Henriette 
and the Calverts, I watched the 
low and dark-green jungles of 
marshy Saugor sinking in the blue 
evening sea, 

Thus Henriette was mine after 
all, so strangely do the wheels of 
Life and Fortune turn. 

In the Zidro a’ Oro, where such 
names are to be found, that of my 
‘once Fairy’ still figures with these 
of a brood of little Calverts. At 
—— Hall, Sir Harry has long since 
become a hearty country gentle- 
man, learned in mysterious pow- 
ders for fattening pheasants or 
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physicking harriers ; a great enemy 
of poachers, and curious in the 
crossing and breeding of all man- 
ner of cattle and pigs; while, 
mindful of the terrible lessons 
taught her in the Emambara, 
Blanche and the vicar’s wife go 
hand in hand in the matter of pa- 
rish schools and Dorcas charities, 
blankets, coals, and soup; pro- 
moters of the associations for cloth- 
ing the young Ashantees and 
Fiji Islanders, and for the evange- 
lisation of every place but England. 

Since the dark and stormy days 
of the Indian Mutiny all has been 
happiness with ws; but ever and 
anon my mind goes back to its 
stirring events, and to the faces of 
those who perished. 

Far away from ‘God's Acre,’ they 
lie in the hideous battle trenches ; 
yet the brave hearts that moulder 
there might serve to consecrate the 
city of the sultan or the desert of 
Sahara. 


EVENING. 


———— 


O EVENING, on thy tranquil breast 

[ listen to repose, and dream 
Of sunny shores, of greater rest, 

Beyond the tired and troubled stream, 
Where angel harps of peace shall play 
The music of th’ eternal day ; 

Where hills rejoice in halcyon light, 
And skies are fair and flow’rs are bright, 
And stars look out o’er silver seas, 
And wings of seraphs waft each breeze ; 
Where love and joy and friendship meet, 
And words are gentle, kind, and true, 
And smiles and hopes our childhood knew 


Are ours again. 


Oh, thoughts so sweet 


This silence sends ; and, more, to-night 


It sends us faith and love and light ! 
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THE DAIT-DREAMS OF A DAWDLER. 


—~— — 


V. AMUSEMENTS. 


One of the most prominent of the 
minor social puzzles presented to 
a dawdler from his point of view 
or platform, as it is now the fash- 
ion to phrase it, is the trouble 
people give themselves in making 
cut-and-dried plans and arrange- 
ments a long while ahead for 
simply amusing themselves. The 
telegraphing, message-sending, let- 
ter-writing, which takes place to 
insure the carrying-out of some 
particular diversion, the main pur- 
port of which is to kill time and to 
afford an hour or two's so-called 
gratification, is astounding to the 
quiescent day-dreamer. His mind 
is filled with amazement to see 
that a play, a picnic, a ball, a race- 
meeting, which will yield, as it is 
supposed, amusement at some par- 
ticular hour two or three days or 
weeks hence, should, amongst cer- 
tain people, be sufficient to set 
such a phalanx of social machinery 
at work that one might suppose 
that their very credit or lifelong 
existence depended on the success- 
ful issue of the scheme. No won- 
der that a contemplation of this 
condition of things elicited the 
philosophic and epigrammatic ax- 
iom that ‘life would be very endur- 
able if it were not for its pleasures 
or amusements ;’ and its author has 
deserved well of his country for 
laying it down. 

In the keen and eager days of 
¥: ; 
childhood that ‘looking forward’ 
is doubtless more than half the 
battle. It is natural for boys and 
girls to lay plans for their amuse- 
ments; but surely years of discre- 
tion should have in some sort 

VOL. XV. 


pointed out the futility of this over- 
anticipation, this undue estimate 
of the value of ‘joys to come:’ and 
it seems to my easy-going musing 
temperament that so much more 
fun and pleasure is to be had after 
a certain time of life out of the 
unexpected, and that to take one’s 
entertainments as they come, on 
the spur of the moment, and when 
we find ourselves exactly in the 
mood for them, is the only safe 
means of securing a scintilla of 
real enjoyme at. Disappointment is 
guarded against ; we are not bored 
by doing that for which perhaps 
we have, when the time arrives, no 
taste for the doing, and we have 
escaped that sense of being bound 
which certainly overtakes most of 
us more or less when we have to 
bear an engagement prominently 
in mind. Surely the business and 
duties, unavoidable, inexorable, of 
life form sufficient occasions and 
to spare for the making of engage- 
ments, without our voluntarily bind- 
ing ourselves to special ways and 
hours simply with a view to amuse- 
ment. And of course it was in this 
light that Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis intended his pithy dictum 
to be understood. His sarcasm 
is not launched at amusement fer 
sé, but only at the absurdity of 
making a business of it—a selfish 
business ; and he would no more 
include in his denunciation those 
little cares which we give ourselves 
for the entertainment of others, 
than I would give vent to a sar- 
casm. The selfishness and trouble 
of planning and contriving merely 
for our own enjoyment is what he 
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flings a stone at, and not at the 
endeavours we make to gratify our 
fellow-creatures. 

That we frequently bore them 
by our good-natured, but not always 
well-judged, attempts is apart from 
the question, and must be con- 
doned for the sake of the kindly 
spirit which animates us. It is 
only an extension of the feeling 
which prompts us to advance their 
interests in any way, commercially, 
socially, physically, or morally. 
The man without a business very 
incompletely fulfils his destiny, and 
the sooner he gets him one the 
happier he will be, so long as it is 
not that of merely amusing him- 
self. If he be but worthily occu- 
pied, he will seldom find chance 
fail him in providing amusements, 
and they will come with a relish 
which no forecasting will secure. 
They will not pall, moreover, as 
they must with the pleasure-hunter, 
and there will be no grumbling 
when circumstances do not always 
lend themselves to the carrying-out 
of that which we have set our heart 
upon. He who cannot find con- 
tentment, if not enjoyment, in the 
present moment, who will not strive 
to adapt himself to the immediate 
condition of things rather than 
expect them to adapt themselves 
to him—‘ he,’ in a word, ‘who never 
is, but always to be, blest,’ will go 
on to the end, I suppose, with 
that futile scheming and contriv- 
ing for his own recreation which 
becomes the nuisance and absurdity 
1 deprecate and wonder at. 

To see the anticipation of a 
pleasure to come shed its radiant 
glow over a child’s face—to mark 
the kindling light in the young 
bright eyes, and the smile orchuckle 
puckering up the little mouth and 
moulding the soft cheeks into a 
thousand dimples—is a strong plea, 
where the youngsters are concerned, 
for the planning and making a 
business of amusement. But then, 


there it is: we have our own grati- 
fication at the moment; the imme- 
diate circumstance affords us our 
reward in their smiles; and as the 
looking forward enhances legiti- 
mately their delight, the double ser- 
vice of amusement is legitimately 
fulfilled, because each form of it is 
adapted to the requirements of 
young and old. On the other 
hand, does it not always rather 
induce a sense of contempt if we 
behold people on the verge of 
middle life bursting into ecstasies 
at the mere proposal of some very 
moderate piece of remote amuse- 
ment; to hear the gushes of ‘ Oh, 
that will be too delightful! Oh, 
that will be too awfully jolly 
and to see immediate preparations 
made for meeting the aforesaid 
jollity; behaving, in short, as if 
they at last indeed had found it— 
the philosopher's stone, the true 
secret of eternal happiness? Have 
we not, I say, rather a poor opinion 
of the intellects which jump to 
such heights about trivialities, and 
do we not almost involuntarily say, 
‘What a pity it is these good folks 
have not something more import- 
ant to think about?’ And especially 
will this, I fancy, be the feeling 
when, as is not unfrequently the 
case, we observe that really some 
serious or worthy, though tempo- 
rary, occupation is thrust aside or 
forgotten by the overwhelming idea 
of the forthcoming bit of selfish 
gratification. 

Women who exhibit themselves 
in this light are not agreeable to 
contemplate, but men who com 
mit themselves in such a fashion— 
well, they amaze me; and I go 
away, dreaming and wondering 
whether, after all, it may not be 
better to keep one’s intellect down 
to baby point, and whether the pro- 
longation of childhood indefinitely 
be not the surest road to true feli- 
city. I, perhaps, am the unlucky 
one ; but I can’t help it: if I could 
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I should not be a day-dreaming 
dawdler, and, perhaps, I should 
endeavour to steer a middle course, 
admit my cynicism, and go with 
Thackeray where he says, ‘I do 
not care for clown and pantaloon 
now, and think the fairy ugly, and 
her verses insufferable ; but | like 
to see children at a pantomime. 
I do not dance or eat supper any 
more, but I like to watch Eugenio 
and Flirtilla twirling round in a 
pretty waltz, or Lucinda and Ar- 
dentio pulling a cracker. Burn 
your little fingers, children! Blaze 
out little kindly flames from each 
Other’s eyes. Yes; and then draw 
close together and read the motto 
(that old namby-pamby motto, so 
stale and yet so new). I say, let 
his lips read it and hers construe 
it, and so divide the sweetmeat, 
young people, and crunch it be- 
tween you. I have no teeth. Bit- 
ter almonds and sugar disagree with 
me, I tell you; but for all that, 
shall not bon-bons melt in the 
mouth ?” 

A season of bon-bons, holidays, 
plays, and amusements has set me 
dreaming in this vein, no doubt. 
I must have swallowed something 
bitter—almond or otherwise—and 
it has disagreed with me; never- 
theless, as far as the youngsters are 
concerned, I have no qualms, and 
would let them look forward to 
their hearts’ content to their treats 
and their larks. Yet again I am 
set pondering upon the amazing 
thoughtlessness sometimes dis- 
played by those who prepare and 
devise the said treats and larks; the 
amazing recklessness, for instance, 
with which children are allowed to 
indulge in what are called ‘the plea- 
sures of the table’ is quite startling, 
as though there was no fun to be 
had for them short of the utmost 
license. 

Christmas unquestionably comes 
with greater zest to the juveniles 
than to the rest of us. His hoary- 





headed majesty is a potentate under 
whose sway it is expected no very 
stringent rule will be exercised, but 
it cannot be conducive tothe health, 
or the wealth, or the wisdom of 
young six-year-old to let him sip 
up the best part of the governor's 
glass of champagne or port, be- 
cause it is the 25th of December 
or the rst of January. Paté de 
foie gras is not absolutely the only 
nourishment which will be a no- 
velty and a treat after the fare at 
Doctor Blimber’s. It is, I sup- 
pose, just possible to entertain the 
young ladies and gentlemen home 
from school on viands not pre- 
cisely commonplace, and yet such 
as would not be set before Epi- 
curus. However exalted their own 
notions may be as to their status in 
society, and however they may 
contemn this or that as ‘food for 
babes,’ I suppose it is just as well 
sometimes, without being consi- 
dered harsh, to let them know that 
there isa difference between fifteen 
and five-and-twenty. Why should 
we expect old stomachs in young 
bodies any more than old heads on 
young shoulders? And as regard 
is had constantly to the latter fact 
in such matters as concern pabula 
for the mind, why should there not 
be equal consideration for the di- 
gestion as for the brain ? 

It is a very material, gross, and 
trivial theme for dreaming about, 
perhaps, but these visions of the 
day are not always more under con- 
trol than those of the night ; and as 
eating and drinking do enter rather 
largely into our daily life, we can- 
not always banish reflections about 
them. So very subtle and myste 
rious as is the connection between 
brain and stomach, so undefined is 
the frontier-line even in these days 
of advanced science, that there is 
no knowing to what extent the in- 
culcation of a taste for simple, 
wholesome, if not frugal, fare, in 
childhood, may affect for good the 
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whole moral character hereafter. 
When, therefore, I see mamma in- 
dulging her offspring unduly at the 
festive board, I wonder if it be not 
just possible, good soul, that she 
may be doing as much harm almost 
as if she were reading to them racy 
extracts from Paul de Kock or any 
of the more modern popular French 
novelists. The influence for evil 
may not be so direct; but if she be 
sowing the seeds unconsciously of 
gluttony and selfishness, these are 
qualities which, as years go on, will 
develop a fungus-growth of many 
kindred vices. 

No youngster who is kindly 
taught to restrain his appetite, who 
is early led to share with his play- 
mates the ‘clever things,’ as our 
American cousins call the contents 
of Christmas hampers, whether 
spread out on the table or held in 
the pockets, is not likely to de- 
velop into a selfish man or woman. 
And I seem to fancy there is as 
much morality to be taught by the 
treats we give the juveniles at a 
Christmas dinner as there is in the 
treats we give them in the shape of 
Christmas books, The roast and 
boiled of everyday life may be 
looked upon as the parallel to the 
teaching provided at school; sound 
and necessary, plainly bound, un- 
adorned, unattractive, sometimes 
a little tough and hard, but yet 
quite within the power of the youth- 
ful organs to deal with. The more 
enticing viands, the goose and tur- 
key, the plum-pudding and mince- 
pies (the holiday treats in fact), 
form the parallel for the Avadian 
Nights, and the other thousand and 
one illustrated annuals and juvenile 
books periodically poured out from 
the press; very tasteful, very whole- 
some as a change, and rendered 
doubly toothsome because spar- 
ingly indulged in. 

Despite the precocity of the 
times, and the comparative absence 
of boys and girls (for, as soon as 
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the toddling days are over, they 
seem to consider themselves men 
and women), it yet, I dream, be- 
hoves their guardians to put them 
down a peg or two occasionally 
for their own good, as the phrase 
is; and any inclination they may 
display towards a manly indulgence 
in highly-spiced dishes and potent 
wines should be unhesitatingly 
suppressed, and, I would add, not 
even condoned at the period of 
treats. No; no more than I would 
condone the most partial dipping 
into highly-spiced literature. The 
constant tickling of both appetites, 
mental and corporeal, is not the 
way to form either character or 
muscle. We must have something 
substantial to build upon if we 
would not have our successors 
pigmies in body and vapid and 
vicious in mind. 

And now my dreaming seems 
to come round towards the point 
at which I started ; for unquestion- 
ably vapidity and viciousness are 
the mainsprings which set a-going 
that everlasting planning and 
scheming for pleasures and amuse- 
ments which so soon pall, and are 
so fatal to the comfort, if not the 
well-being, of society. Who shall 
say that much of it does not arise 
from the absence of a training in 
the belief that the workaday world 
must go on, as it were, upon a 
frugal homely diet ; that home-spun 
is the stuff to wear, beef and beer 
the stuff to live upon ; honest use- 
ful work the purpose of life; 
healthy solid literature the founda- 
tion of a clear intellect; and 
pleasure really only to be found 
according to the way we utilise 
these—the only lasting materials at 
hand ? 

How admirably did Mr. Disraeli 
at Glasgow, about a year ago, put 
these facts when he said, ‘It is 
only by labour and constant em- 
ployment that life really is endur- 
able. It is delightful with constant 
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occupation ; without it, it is intoler- 
able. Your life is a life of happi- 
ness so long as your labour is not 
so excessive that you cannot culti- 
vate your intelligence? and a 
morning newspaper, commenting 
on his speech, was equally admir- 
able when it added, ‘ There is too 
much inclination nowadays to 
speak of honest useful occupation 
as a burden to be escaped ; where- 
as, if a man will be happy he must 
abide by the law of his nature, 
and keep mind and body at the 
healthy exercise of some task, 
which justifies his existence to 
himself and makes the world the 
better for him. ... Great natures 
of every sort feel the same imperi- 
ous need for the employment of 
their surplus faculties, and all 
natures whatsoever are the better 
and happier for bearing a hand in 
the daily workshop of the busy 
world,’ 

With such truths staring us in 
the face, and yet remembering how 
difficult it is to bring them home 
to people who have never been 
led to think about them, or obliged 
to work for their own living, I 
ought not perhaps to be puzzled 
at the fuss that is made about 
amusement. 

The listless unoccupied woman 
of fashion, with every conceivable 
want supplied as by a magician’s 
wand whenever she chooses to 
wave her delicate hand; who has 
never been taught to look upon 
labour otherwise than as a sort of 
drudgery, which poor people have 
to undergo for the sake of bread, 
as something, if not absolutely de- 
grading, yet, at least, as very un- 
pleasant and troublesome—how 
can she be brought to comprehend 
the utility (to put it on no higher 
basis) of an intellectuai or practical 
pursuit as a means of happiness for 
herself? She has never been taught 
any better, and inevitably the 
business of mere amusement be- 


comes with her indispensable, not- 
withstanding the ennui with which 
it speedily overwhelms her. 
Without plunging the woman of 
the future headlong into mathe- 
matics, algebra, Greek, and Latin, 
without attempting to make her 
qualify for the Bar or the Church, 
for the degree of M.D. or F.R.C.S., 
I should prefer dreaming of her as 
a graduate in the college of com- 
mon sense, as a matriculator in the 
utilities of life, and to picture her 
educated to be thoroughly the 
companion, and not one bit the 
competitor, of man; to be com- 
petent to understand and to take 
the deepest interest in her hus- 
band’s pursuits, so long as they be 
worthy ones, and, moreover, it may 
be able to aid him in them. I 
don’t want to see her rushing to 
the poll to give her vote, but I 
should like to see her czpabie of 
discussing rationally with him the 
merits and policy of ¢A’s candidate 
as opposed to ¢hat. The where- 
with to occupy her time usefully 
and therefore happily, { apprehend, 
would speedily be discovered and 
grow out of such mutual interests, 
and out of the extended views of 
life and of its serious meaning 
which she would thus involuntarily 
be led to embrace. She might be 
expected, then, to take her seat in 
her opera-box when the time came, 
and if she were in the humour, as 
a matter of course, and without 
her whole day having been occu- 
pied in preparations for the even- 
ing’s amusement, or thoughts of 
what she should wear and who she 
should see in the stalls. She 
would, indeed, take her recreation 
in the same spirit as her husband 
would ; as a thing not to be de- 
spised in its place, but a thing not 
quite worthy of being made the 
paramount object of existence. 
The ‘ curled darling’ of the clubs 
and drawing-rooms again—born 
with a rent-roll of fifty thousand a 
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year—unless his training has been 
very careful and exceptional, or 
unless his natural brain-power is 
strong, is not always very likely to 
be a master of the art of making 
the most of time, or of extracting 
from his position that sort of happi- 
ness which the eminent states- 
man just quoted referred to. His 
insouciant manner, and his ex- 
cessive apathy over the very plea- 
sures he gives himself at times such 
trouble to compass, are sufficient 
to show the flaw, and to make him 
and his fellows accountable in a 
great degree for that intolerable 
importance which the world is 
prone to give to the art ofamusing 
itself, 

To the spoiling which so many 
of us undergo in our youth, the 
indiscriminate way in which treats 
are meted out to us, whether the 
results of affection or indifference, 
is due our early disbelief in the 
possibility of there being anything 
really ‘jolly’ in work. And only 
after we turn a certain corner (and 
then only, i: would seem, some few 
of us) do we see or feel through 
the ‘spur of necessity’ that ‘all 
play and no work gives Jack but 
little joy.’ 

In fine, then, my present dream- 
ing seems to come to this: that 
unless we are all of us bound by 
sheer necessity occasionally to put 
our shoulders to the wheel, or 
unless our education has been of 
the wisest, or unless from our 
earliest days we are possessed with 
a most uncommon stock of com- 
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mon sense, a. great many of us 
must go on more or less being 
bored by amusement. We must 
submit, I suppose, with the best 
grace we can, to the inevitable 
until the end of time, or, at any 
rate, until the school-boards have 
been in existence long enough to 
show whether the real education of 
us all must still be deferred until 
we are able to observe for our- 
selves the rules by which wise men 
govern their actions, or whether it 
be not possible so to foster and 
cultivate that very marked instinct 
which, from its earliest days, the 
human being displays for occupa- 
tion of some sort, that it shall itself 
supply the main interest, and there- 
fore the main happiness, of life. If 
the modern paraphernalia of edu- 
cation can universally turn this 
instinct to the right account, can 
provide this deep-seated craving 
from the very beginning with 
healthy and satisfying food, then 
we shall see more people than we 
do at present understanding that 
the resources of a true life lie in 
occupation, and that a habit of 
flying to it is not really second but 
first nature. 

There would then come about 
a proper balance between business 
and pleasure ; ever-fresh recreation 
would be found in a change of pur- 
suit; and we should see mankind 
more ready to rest and amuse 
itself in order that it may work 
than (as is now too often the case) 
working in order that it may rest 
and amuse itself. 














A PORTRAIT. 


Ou, yes, he was a gentleman 
Right wealthy, wise, and witty ; 
Or if he had but little wit, 
Why, then the greater pity ; 
He had as many pounds to spend 
As some have pence to live on ; 
And yet ’tis strange, he never had 
A single sou to give one. 


He was so wise that he in truth, 
Through all his life and labour, 
Aye seemed more wise when serving ‘ self 
Than when he served his neighbour ; 
He noted where the gold-fish lay, 
He was a skilful netter ; 
He made your interests his own, 
To make his own the better. 


At church he had a roomy pew, 
Of pews it was the proudest; 

He rose up when the rest knelt down, 
And cried ‘ Amen’ the loudest ; 

For alms, whene’er the plate came round, 
For what cause was no matter, 

He gave a curse with all his heart, 
A crown with all its clatter. 


A model through his life he seemed 
Of orderly existence ; 
To virtue his best help he gave, 
To vice his best resistance. 
So, if some wretch e’er chanced to yield 
‘To folly or to evil, 
He held him up before the world, 
And sent him to the devil. 


Now ‘neath a costly tomb he lies, 
He died by all respected ; 

A man of means, a man of worth, 
Well-dressed and well-connected. 

‘The men he showed no mercy to 
For him might well have pity ; 

Che generous man alone can be 
Right wealthy, wise, and witty. 








A STRAW IN AN EDDY. 


——. 


One of the many misfortunes of 
my life is that I am allied in the 
bonds of friendship with an enthu- 
siast. We were schoolfellows and 
near neighbours; and being my 
friend’s senior by two years, I have, 
ever since the period when one 
becomes possessed of powers of 
discernment, had the questionable 
advantage of studying his charac- 
ter. In his schoolboy days he en- 
tered into the spirit of our sports 
with an ardour worthy of a more 
profitable cause, and from his youth 
up he was always exercising his 
strength and energy to the utmost 
in carrying through matters upon 
which he had set his heart. Being 
the pet of his family, he was in- 
dulged in his whims and fancies, 
and these were many. 

Jack Lackwood was not in fa- 
vour of work of a steady character, 
and had little faith in what is eu- 
phuistically termed the dignity of 
labour. ‘The first post he filled in 
public life was a Customs clerk- 
ship; but after the novelty of this 
had worn off, the routine became 
drudgery to him, and he com- 
pared himself in his mild way to 
a galley-slave, and resigned the 
appointment, with the immense 
advantages, real and imaginary, ac- 
cruing to a government employé, 
to seek, in fresh woods and pas- 
tures new, some more congenial 
employment. 

Jack remained at home for three 
months, ‘sponging’ upon his pa- 
rents, and spending a considerable 
sum of money on writing materials 
and postage stamps in uselessly 
answering advertisements; at the 
end of which time, by the kind in- 
terest of a friend, he obtained a 


teachership at a large grammar- 
school at Birchland, a town five- 
and-twenty miles from London, 
where several of the teachers, with 
the master, were High Church. 
My friend Jack was Low— de- 
cidedly Low; and a fortnight after 
he was at the school his restless 
spirit prompted him to attack the 
principles of the High - Church 
party, with all their ‘ Romish para- 
phernalia and mountebankism’— 
to quote Jack’s delicate language— 
in the Birchland Safeguard, over 
the signature ‘ Puritan.” Many and 
various were the inquiries made of 
those connected with the paper as 
to who had adopted this zom de 
plume; and though all, from the 
editor to the insignificant ‘ devil,’ 
kept their counsel for a time, the 
fact that Jack was the author of 
the polemical effusion got wind, 
and the offender was summoned 
to the presence of the principal, 
who thus accosted him : 

‘Mr. Lackwood, are you the 
writer of the letter signed “ Puritan” 
in our local paper ?” 

Jack metaphorically donned his 
war-paint and girded on his sword 
for the encounter. He thought 
that now was the time and this the 
opportunity for upholding and ex- 
hibiting the glorious principles of 
the Reformation, and for making 
a thrust at one who was coquetting 
with the Scarlet Lady. Having 
wound himself up to the required 
pitch, Jack began : 

‘Against those false doctrines 
which are stealing away the pure 
faith of the people and sapping 
the foundations of the Church, it 
has been my high privilege to write ; 
and were I to suffer—’ 
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‘Enough, Mr. Lackwood ; I can 
see that we shall not work together 
harmoniously, and therefore we had 
better part, and part at once,’ said 
the reverend gentleman. 

‘But my engagement is for three 
months, sir; I have scarcely been 
with you one,’ said Jack. 

*I will pay you three months’ 
salary,’ said the master; and on 
handing a cheque for the amount 
to Jack, he said, ‘ You will please 
leave the house in half an hour. I 
will give you a word of advice: in 
future be less impulsive and more 
tolerant of the opinions of others.’ 

This summary ending to Jack’s 
short-lived scholastic career rather 
staggered him. However, he con- 
soled himself with the thought that 
he was suffering in a good cause, 
and that some faint shadow of a 
martyrs crown was his. With 
which crumb of comfort he de- 
parted from the house where he 
had essayed teaching as a form of 
bread-winning, and took a lodging 
in the town. 

After some efforts he obtained 
an engagement on the Safeguard, 
as a kmight of the paste-and-scissors 
department. He was to write pa- 
ragraphs, report meetings, read 
‘proofs, and make himself use- 
ful in a hundred ways for a smail 
salary. Jack’s seeking employment 
on the paper which in an indirect 
manner was the cause of his dis- 
missal from the school was so like 
the action of the moth flying to 
destruction in the flame that had 
previously scorched its wings, that 
One wonders at the courage thus 
displayed. However, to the paper 
Jack went, and, after an initiation 
into some technicalities, got on 
fairly well. With one of Jack’s 
disposition it may be conceived 
that he would on every possible 
occasion use his powerful quill as 
a justifiable weapon against the 
foe and the cause which thrust him 
into this style of livelihood. But 


the editor of a country-town paper 
has a hard task to perform in steer- 
ing clear of the rocks and shoals 
of the various religious, political, 
and local opinions which are rife 
amongst his readers; and Jack 
was often annoyed, when he had 
attempted short-leader writing, to 
see the sting taken out of his epi- 
grams, and his most _ pointed 
phrases completely mutilated by 
the revision of his chief. It was 
hardly consonant with Jack’s aspi- 
rations to be compelled to confine 
himself to the scan. may. of the 
town, to penny readings, archery 
fetes, and other mild forms of dis- 
sipation in which even the clergy 
might indulge, and to the meetings 
of the guardians, vestrymen, and 
Town Council, in the latter sec- 
tion recounting how Councillor 
Rousemup, with justifiable indig- 
nation and in those sonorous tones 
for which he was at all times famed, 
had declaimed against the extra- 
vagance of the guardians of the 
poor at their last dinner, in having 
two table-napkins apiece and no 
fewer than four courses; and how 
Vestryman Worryman had made a 
slashing cut at the vestry-clerk for 
an overcharge of three shillings 
and twopence-halfpenny in the rail- 
way fare of a female pauper he was 
conveying to her own parish. 
Wonderful to tell, Jack plodded 
on at Birchland for two years, 
warming up with the most trivial 
event of the dull old town, and 
desiring to rush into leaded type 
with all the ardour of the ‘ Indig- 
nant Travellers,’ ‘Justices, and 
*Viators’ whose letters help to fill 
up the newspaper columns in the 
otf season. The editor of the Safe- 
guard had frequently to tone down 
the exuberance of his adjectives, 
and to administer caution as to 
the treatment of the High v. Low 
question. Spite of this necessary 
supervision on the one point, Jack 
had made himself very useful to 
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the editor, and was in receipt of 
fair wages. He had also achieved 
some standing in the town, and 
among the Low-Church party was 
considered an authority and a 
power. 

Up to this time Jack Lackwood 
was heart-whole. That chubby- 
faced ethereal being who is popu- 
larly supposed to rule the realms 
of Love had not as yet sent an 
arrow from his fatal bow at the 
heart of this poor mortal. But 
now arrived a critical period in his 
history: he was being angled for 
by the belles of Birchland. There 
was just enough mystery about 
him and his connection with the 
awful WE of the Safeguard to give 
a fillip to the gentle sport. Jack 
held out well for a time, and was 
too crafty to take the bait; he con- 
sidered that courting and its in- 
evitable sequel would prevent the 
realisation of his schemes of ambi- 
tion, and the world would lose the 
benefit of his teachings. But alas 
forthe resolutions of frail humanity ! 
Jack tottered in his might before 
the owner ofa pair of blue eyes, 
at once became vastly enamoured 
of her, and in a very short time 
was hooked completely by her soft 
enchantments. ‘Then came, for 
even this ecstatic state, an unusual 
number of hand-pressings, stolen 
glances, loving phrases, moonlight 
walks, sleepless nights, and a thou- 
sand and one airy nothings of a 
character known only to those who 
are in amorous meshes, and who, 
poor mortals, we have an infallible 
authority for stating, sit and sigh 
when alone, and think that all time 
is night when the loved one is ab- 
sent. One fine morning this de- 
lightful misery culminated in an 
*I will’ before the altar-rails. 

Jack soon began to feel he was 
not altogether a tree agent; in fact, 
his wife believed she was destined 
to rule him as well as his house. 
Jack resented; she persisted ; to 


keep peace he succumbed. This 
was an exceptional state of mind 
for Jack ; for until his wife had as- 
serted her superiority over him, he 
was an immense believer in him- 
self. He had endeavoured, after 
his marriage, to nail the flag of 
Self to the mast, but her indefati- 
gable pursuit of the object upon 
which she had set her heart—viz. 
the subjugation of her husband— 
had caused Jack to strike his flag 
and surrender unconditionally. 

Mrs. Lackwood had been trained 
up in a very strict family; to smile 
and be sociably happy on the 
Sunday, or to wear any but an 
elongated face, was deemed a mis- 
demeanour. ‘The views of life held 
by her family were as narrow as 
their hearts were cold; they had 
no charity, no toleration ; only 
themselves and a few others of 
their community were going hea- 
venward, the rest to another place. 
Mrs. Lackwood possessed all the 
peculiarities of her family; she was 
hard and cold, and almost inhu- 
man for a woman. How Jack could 
have become enamoured of her 
was a puzzle to all who knew him. 
At any rate, there could be no mis- 
take about his being married. His 
wife was proud with a false pride, 
jealous, mean, and extravagant in 
her dress. With all this she was a 
regular attendant at church, took 
a class at the Sunday-school, and 
was esteemed by the clergyman an 
exemplary member of his flock. 
How to reconcile this outward re- 
ligious cloak with what was the 
real feeling of her heart, I know 
not ; the seed sown by the worthy 
pastor must indeed have fallen 
on barren soil—it took no root, or 
was choked before it manifested 
its goodly growth to the world. 

So Jack jogged on, with the 
energy which had been character- 
istic of him considerably subdued, 
until there came to the fore a ques- 
tion which aroused all his ardour, 
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and kindled again the old fire of 
his enthusiasm. A new vicar had 
been appointed to one of the 
churches in the town, who intro- 
duced a more florid style of ser- 
vice than the congregation either 
had been accustomed to or now 
appreciated. The intonations, pro- 
cessions, surpliced choir, stoles and 
albs, genuflexions, &c. acted upon 
Jack’s sensibility as the red rag is 
proverbially supposed to act upon 
that of the bull; and it so happen- 
ing just at this time that the editor 
was away holiday-making, there 
was nothing to restrain Jack from 
pouring out upon the whole pro- 
ceedings, in the columns of the 
Safeguard, the vials of his pent-up 
indignation. My friend became 
so absorbed in his subject while 
writing, that all the cautious ad- 
vice of his editor, and the conse- 
quences of not following such ad- 
vice, were for the time set aside; 
no visions of an angry master, a 
stern wife, and a starving family 
were allowed to come within the 
scope of the brain whose powers 
were for the nonce engrossed by 
the one all-important subject. 

So it came to pass that on the 
Saturday following this supreme 
effort of Jack’s the inhabitants of 
sirchland were startled out of all 
propriety upon reading the edito- 
rials of the Safeguard. These edi- 
torials were usually of a milk-and- 
water character, blowing neither 
hot nor cold, but taking a safe mid- 
dle course. Here, however, was 
partisanship pure and simple, and 
in language of unmistakable mean- 
ing and fervour. ‘The two parties, 
of course, viewed the ‘ leaders’ very 
differently ; for while the High 
Churchman said, ‘ The cloven hoof 
is uncovered at last; I thought the 
Safeguard never had any love for 
us,’ the Low Churchman said that 
* At last the Sefegward has spoken 
out manfully ; so that party spirit 


? 


ran high, and the edium theologicum 


was pretty freely indulgedin. This 
storm, the like of which had not 
for many years troubled the social 
harmony of the inhabitants of Birch- 
land, was raised by that ‘ delicate 
Ariel’ Jack. 

A copy of the paper, just before 
going to press, had been sent to the 
editor at the seaside; and in the 
course of Saturday a telegram was 
received from him to the effect that 
the circulation of the paper must 
be stopped immediately. But, alas, 
the request came too late ; the mis- 
chief was done. Mr. Editor him- 
self left the ozone at once in a state 
of fume, and came to the disturbed 
atmosphere of his printing-office. 
Jack was summoned to him ; a ter- 
rible scene ensued, and Jack re- 
ceived his covgé there and then, 
without even wages for the week 
in which all the evil had been done. 


Again was Jack thrown upon the 
world by his indiscretion and over- 
zeal, and this time with less money 
and more responsibility than when, 
to put it mildly, he was relieved of 
his scholastic duties. His wife up- 
braided him for the course he had 
taken, and at the miserable and 
uncertain prospect before them 
shed a whole Niagara of tears. 

The party Jack had pleased by 
his onsiaught upon the proceed- 
ings of the new vicar praised him 
for his conscientiousness, and sym- 
pathised with him in his misfor- 
tune ; but their sympathy took no 
more palpable form than that of 
words. Jack’s meagre stock of 
jewelry and the best of the furni- 
ture grew ‘smaller by degrees,’ and 
unmistakably though not ‘ beauti- 
fully less.’ He could find no em- 
ployment in the town; he was 
deeply in debt to his landlord and 
various tradespeople, and at last 
the broker was put in his house 
and the remainder of his furniture 
and apparel brought to the ham- 
mer. 
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Jack’s discharge from the paper 
in sO peremptory a manner, and 
the distressing time he had subse- 
quently gone through, struck a se- 
vere blow at the notion of infal- 
libility he possessed in his own 
powers. He was stricken with hu- 
mility ; and if this uncertain and 
wretched time had been prolonged 
it would have proved beneficial to 
him, for the might of Self would 
have been laid in the dust. 

But a relative appeared on the 
scene, and helped him with a few 
pounds. He then took furnished 
apartments in London, and inserted 
advertisements in the Chosen - Vessel 
Intelligencer for employment with a 
Christian man having charge of a 
mission. He wrote his own bio- 
graphical sketch in most decided, 
if not modest, terms. These are 
the words descriptive of himself 
and of his requirements : 

‘ The advertiser, aged thirty, who 
is God-fearing, and possesses an 
ardent desire to promote the inter- 
ests of truth, would be glad to hear 
from a clergyman opposed to Trac- 
tarianism who requires lay assist- 
ance in his work. His whole aim 
will be to do good, and to guide 
into the right path those to whom 
it may be his duty to minister. He 
does not fear work, and longs for 
a sphere of usefulness. Apply, 
&e.’ 

He received several applications, 
some of them suggesting that the 
extraordinary opportunities offered 
for the exercise of truly Christian 
principles and brotherly love, in- 
suring an eternal reward, would be 
sufficient compensation for all the 
labour bestowed; it would be 
casting bread upon the waters, 
which in many days wouid return. 
It need scarcely be stated that, to 
a man with a wife and two chil- 
dren to sustain, and without any 
independent pecuniary means, these 
invitations, with remuneration 7x 
Suture, were not looked upon with 


favour, but were firmly and courte- 
ously declined. 

One answer was received which 
appeared more likely than all the 
others to be suitable. It was from 
a pastor, whose duties lay in a very 
poor part of the metropolis, who 
required a scripture-reader to as- 
sist him in house-visiting, occa- 
sionally to offer up a prayer at meet- 
ings, and generally to hang on to 
the skirts of his garment. ‘The sa- 
lary was not great; in fact, ’twas 
small; but the prospect, however 
poor, was better than his present 
miserable condition of dependence ; 
so he entered into an engagement 
for six months. 

It was necessary for Jack, in this 
new sphere of life, to adopt the fu- 
nereal garb of black cloth and 
what is irreverently termed a ‘ white 
choker; and in these crow-like 
habiliments he went forth with a 
renewal of the enthusiasm that be- 
fore prompted him to become like 
a light zo¢ placed under a bushel, 
when he wrote that conscientious 
letter in the Birchland Safeguard ; 
by the sacrifice he then made prov- 
ing his sincerity and honesty of pur- 
pose. The change of profession 
was so marked, that for a time Jack 
could not thoroughly realise the 
fact that he was earning a liveli- 
hood by the dissemination of spiri- 
tual truth according to the special 
interpretation placed thereon by the 
party to which he had allied himself, 
and among whom he was considered 
a star of no mean magnitude. To 
alight by the force of misfortune 
from the paste-and-scissors depart- 
ment of a newspaper to the more 
ethical employment of his new call- 
ing, seemed indeed incredulous ; 
and to the unsympathetic such a 
metamorphosis proved an apt illus- 
tration of those lines of Bowles: 

‘ The ranter is the roving gospel now, 

And each his own apostle. 

While in the execution of his 

duty Jack’s eyes were opened to a 
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marked contrast in the humble 
homes of many of the poor people 
he was in the habit of constantly 
visiting. In one house he found 
dirt and rags and semi-starvation ; 
in another, cleanliness, neat clothes, 
and food in moderate quantity ; 
yet the bread-winners of both fami- 
lies were earning the same amount 
of wages. There existed this dif- 
ference : in one home the man was 
a drunkard ; in the other, a teeto- 
taller. 

Lackwood, whose mind was ever 
open to receive new impressions, 
with a readiness which earned for 
him the epithet of fickle-minded, 
pondered on this great contrast, 
and thought how beneficial it would 
be to the vast majority of working 
folk he met with if they were to 
adopt abstinence principles. He 
knew full well that the force of 
example with this class of people 
would be far more impressive than 
volumes of preachments in promul- 
gating a new theory; and after a 
time of doubting and difficulty, 
during which he had anxious con- 
versations with his better-half and 
his superior in office, he resolved 
to abandon his habit of drinking 
alcoholic liquors, in the hope that 
his doing so might lend the force 
of example to aid his words when 
persuading men to become ab- 
stainers. 

Directly after his resolution was 
formed it was boldly blazoned to 
the world, and he became an ear- 
nest missionary in the cause of the 
cold-water army. In this phase of 
his existence the enthusiasm which 
seemed part of his nature on al- 
most all occasions was again very 
apparent, and he propounded his 
new principles with the zeal prover- 
bially belonging to a convert. He 
not only preached to and persuaded 
the poor folk whom he called upon 
on his daily round, but favoured 
his relatives and friends with dis- 
sertations and speeches on the ad- 


vantages of this new-found dogma. 
To a brother, who was not blown 
about by every wind of doctrine, 
like a straw in an eddy, and who 
had a decided repugnance to foist- 
ing his shibboleth upon others, he 
appealed in the following pathetic 
terms : 


‘My dear Brother,—I am trou- 
bled above measure. A most im- 
portant duty devolves upon me, 
the endeavour to fulfil which makes 
my weakness and unworthiness 
very apparent. I have been blessed 
with light to perceive the evil ways 
in which I have been walking, and 
have ceased to visit those devil’s 
houses of the publicans, and to 
drink any liquors concocted with 
that diabolical spirit alcohol. 

‘I have chosen this course be- 
cause I believe it to be the right 
one, and trust that my example 
may be followed by many of the 
poor people among whom I un- 
worthily labour. If the money 
squandered by them in drink were 
to be expended upon food and 
clothing for their wives and chil- 
dren, the decrease of pauperism 
would be immense. The public 
generally would benefit by a con- 
siderably reduced poor’s rate ; the 
children would be brought up bet- 
ter,and have some chance of early 
education, befitting them for higher 
employment than fusee-selling and 
cartwheel-turning ; and though, per- 
haps, the Excise would suffer if ab- 
stinence principles were to be ge- 
nerally adopted, yet the gain to 
morality and social order would be 
incalculable. 

‘And now, my brother, since I 
have given you some reason for the 
course I have adopted, let me im- 
press upon you the importance of 
your considering this question with 
the view of becoming an abstainer. 
You will perhaps tell me that you 
take drink moderately—that you 
were never intoxicated in your life. 
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Moderate drinkers are our worst 
enemies. Many may have resolu- 
tion to withstand the fiend of Thirst 
which cries “ More, more!” after 
taking one glass; but how many, 
alas, are weak enough to succumb ! 
And poverty surely, and perhaps 
crime, overtakes these poor weak 
creatures ; they go from bad to 
worse, to the bitter, bitter end. 

‘ That you may heed these feeble 
words of mine, and become an ex- 
ample of rigid sobriety to such piti- 
able weaklings as I have depicted, 
is the earnest wish of 

* Your affectionate brother 

‘JOHN.’ 


His brother replied as follows : 


‘Dear Jack,—Do not disturb 
your equanimity on my account. 
If it does you any good to preach 
to me on paper, write by all means ; 
only don’t worry yourself into a 
fit of depression if your imparted 
sweetness and light are wasted on 
the sterile mind of 

‘Your affectionate brother 

* Bos.’ 

Jack was not to be put off in 
this way, but again returned to the 
attack ; and Bob’s citadel of im- 
passibility had to bear the brunt of 
the following onslaught : 


‘My dear Brother,—Do, I pray 
you, consider well those words of 
mine, which are the outpourings of 
a heart that yearns for your true 
happiness in this vale of tears, and 
longs for your eternal welfare. 

‘It is my high privilege to have 
fully experienced the great benefits 
attending the renunciation of alco- 
holic liquors, and I should ill do 
my duty were I to refrain from 
urging upon you, my dear brother, 
and upon my other dear friends 
and relatives, the blessings attend- 
ing a life of abstinence.—Your un- 
worthy and much-concerned bro- 
ther, Joun.’ 





Bob’s reply to this ran thus : 
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‘Dear Jack,—The desert does 
not blossom as the rose, nor is it 
likely to do so. You are sowing 
on bad soil. Try the teapot fora 
twelvemonth, and tell me how you 
like it. Perhaps I will then listen 
to you. Meantime, I shall take a 
little for my “stomach’s sake and 
often infirmities” (1 Tim. v. 23). 

‘Yours, Bos.’ 


Thereupon, Jack—remembering 
how one who shall be nameless 
quotes Scripture to his purpose 
abandoned his reforming attacks 
upon his brother for a time, and 
applied himself with great assiduity 
to the cause of temperance, making 
many converts, and, as he said, a 
happy home with every convert ; 
and certainly his was a noble work 
if anything approaching the results 
he believed in were accomplished. 

Our temperance advocate now 
pursued this portion of his belief 
with so much ardour, and so unre- 
mittingly, that he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his reverend employer, 
who considered that he gave so 
much time to the cause of temper- 
ance as to leave but little for the 
special teaching of Christianity. 
Jack resented this imputation, and 
left the reverend gentleman’s ser- 
vice in a huff. Cold water had not 
reduced the malady of impetuosity, 
you see. The tectotallers rallied 
round him, expressed their sym- 
pathy with him, and offered him 
the lectureship of their hall. Jack 
was fain to accept this; and with 
the small stipend so obtained, and 
the occasional acceptance by the 
Daily Slasher of an article or a re- 
port, he managed to exist. 

The teetotal-hall was very much 
like the meeting- place of the Brick- 
lane Branch of the United Grand 
Junction ‘Temperance 
Association, where the ever-me- 
morable Stiggins came to grief by 
the imbibing of something stronger 
than water and the ‘small settle- 
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ment’ which Sam Weller’s respected 
parent had with him. Access to 
the hall was gained by a ladder 
through a trapdoor, which opened 
into a room that had served the 
purpose of a hay-and-straw loft at 
some time, but was now converted 
into the hall of amusement of the 
Good Knights, as these adherents 
to the temperance cause were 
pleased to style themselves. 

The meetings took place three 
times a week. An address from 
the shepherd was followed by songs 
and glees and recitations. Many 
of the songs were old ones, but all 
praise of Bacchus and of the flow- 
ing bowl was very carefully elimi- 
nated, and the merits of strong 
bohea, pure spring water, and coffee 
unadulterated with chicory were 
chanted instead. At these meet- 
ings much ginger-beer was con- 
sumed and an inordinate quantity 
of tobacco was smoked; so that 
however much more moral it might 
be to drink ginger-beer than malt 
liquors, to some few it was unques- 
tionably more expensive. ‘The 
smoky state of the atmosphere ne- 
cessitated continual moistening of 
the lips, and the beverage being of 
that harmless character that awhole 
river of it might be taken without 
having an inebriating effect, num- 
berless bottles were drunk, the con- 
sumption of which took the Knights 
into the small hours of the morn- 
ing; thus some of these worthies 
were not more addicted to stay-at- 
home habits than were those wicked 
fellow-creatures of theirs who wasted 
their valuable time and squandered 
their money at the public-houses. 

Jack, in his new character of tee- 
total shepherd, had often to call to 
account these devotees of ginger- 
beer and nicotine for their neglect 
of home and its duties by remain- 
ing so late at Lodge. In a trench- 
ant sermon or lecture he delivered 
to them, which was afterwards pub- 
lished in pamphlet-form under the 


re) 


title of the Pitcher dry, he spoke 
vigorously on this subject, telling 
his hearers very plainly that home 
should be their first thought and 


> 


consideration, tlie Lodge the next. 
This discourse had the effect of 
causing a new rule to be added to 
those already in existence, provid- 
ing for the closing of the entertain- 
ments not later than eleven o'clock. 
But alas for the duplicity of human 
nature! After a week or so the 
entertainments were commenced 
earlier than usual; so that if the 
Knights were in bed sooner than 
had been their wont, they had the 
same number of hours as of old in 
which they could devote themselves 
to song and nicotine and ginger 
beer. 

As storm-beaten Trinculo, when 
he lay down beside Caliban, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Misery makes one ac- 
quainted with strange bed-fellows,’ 
so my buffeted friend Jack, when 
presiding as the guide, philosopher, 
and friend of these Good Knights, 
might have said, ‘ Temperance 
brings one into contact with strange 
fellow-creatures.’ Seceders from 
the customs of society and dis- 
senters from the accepted State 
orthodoxy, though respectively hav 
ing little in sympathy with one an- 
other, will grasp the hand of fellow- 
ship in the war against the common 
enemy. Jack experienced the truth 
of this in his new position; for 
many of his auditors, at the same 
time that they had adopted temper- 
ance views as a protest against the 
custom of drinking malt-liquors in 
society, had also imbibed revolu 
tionary ideas against the very form 
and construction of society itself. 

Whether it was that Jack was 
going from bad to worse, or that 
his manhood was developing ac- 
cording to some theory of Darwin’s, 
I cannot say; certain it is that he 
adopted the ideas of the Revolu- 
tion as set forth by a small section 
of the Good Knights to whom he 
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lectured. The leader—I might 
say the founder—of this section, 
and the exponent of its principles, 
was a hard-headed shoemaker, one 
of the thirty thousand Chartists 
who met at Kennington Common 
in 1848, and who were induced 
to abstain from violence by the 
persuasive eloquence of Feargus 
O’Connor. This man had been 
a hard reader, picking up and 
eagerly devouring books and 
tracts and odd bits on political 
and social questions; and being 
able to digest this literary pabulum 
and to classify his thoughts, he 
was considered a dangerous cha- 
racter and something of a firebrand 
by that large class of mankind who 
had adopted the banner of ‘ Rest 
and be thankful ;’ and to my im- 
pressionable friend he fulfilled the 
same Office as did the Zulu Kaffir 
of an inquiring turn of mind to 
3ishop Colenso. He gave Jack 
some hard nuts to crack on various 
subjects—the law of entail; the 
first right to possession of the 
land, asking who was the gentle- 
man when Adam delved and Eve 
span ; the enormous fortunes made 
out of the labour of the working 
classes; the two divisions of 
society into the very rich and the 
very poor; the game laws, and 
how they foster crime; the plu- 
rality and the sale of livings in the 
State Church, and the bishops’ 
incomes contrasted with those of 
the poor curates; the education 
question ; the cost of royalty, &c. 
&c.; and when this man waxed 
eloquent on the formation of a 
model Republic, over which the 
best and most able man should 
preside after election by ballot, 
where the land should be national- 
ised, the people should legislate 
and enjoy that freedom which is 
the rightful inheritance of humanity, 
where work should be provided for 


the able-bodied and sustenance 
for the incapacitated, where no 
drones would be tolerated, but 
aristocratic titles and _ privileges, 
monopolies and standing-armies, 
should be abolished,—Jack glowed 
with enthusiasm at a perfect form 
of existence which was thus, he 
thought, presented, and the tee- 
total disciple became the political 
tutor—the master became the pupil. 
I must here leave my enthusiast, 
who at the present time is replete 
with an infinite belief in humanity, 
and who is overflowing with ad- 
vanced theories which he stanchly 
maintains are the fundamental 
principles of all good government. 
These theories, it need hardly be 
stated, are not favourable to the 
retention of the vast lands now in 
possession of the aristocracy, nor 
of the immense accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of our mer- 
chant princes; nor do they set 
forth the special advantages of 
living under and paying for a 
monarchy, or of the system of 
education remaining for the most 
part in the hands of the clergy ; 
neither do they consider the game- 
laws, the breaking of which fills 
our prisons with so large a propor- 
tion of criminals, a just or judicious 
measure. His dream is rather of 
a Utopian Republic in which all 
shall live well who work well, 
where crass ignorance will be un- 
known, where man shall stand 
upon an equality with his fellow- 
man, where there shall be no 
crime, no debt, no imprisonment, 
but where all shall live harmoni- 
ously, fulfilling each one his duty 
to the uttermost, and paying his 
devotion at the shrine of the Bene- 
ficient Being who is all love and 
truth and purity— 
‘ Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 


But looks through Nature up to Nature's 
God.’ 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


JOSEY WEST LAMENTS HER CROOKED 
LEGS. 


ExacTLy three weeks had passed 
since Mr. Glover’s departure, and 
I here take the opportunity of men- 
tioning that, although I have seen 
the gentleman subsequently on two 
or three occasions, we have avoided 
each other by mutual consent—a 
state of things with which I am 
perfectly contented. The connec- 
tion between him and Turk West 
is also completely severed, so that 
he has, as it were, dropped out of 
our lives. During the above-men- 
tioned interval, nothing of import- 
ance transpired ; my mind was busy 
with possibilities, but I saw no clear 
way of playing an active part in 
their development. My mother dur- 
ing this time, and especially during 
the past week, had been outa great 
deal. I guessed that she was still 
searching for uncle Bryan, and ] 
should have been happy to learn 
from her lips that she had been suc- 
cessful in finding him. Within a few 
days of the time of which I am writ- 
ing, I entertained a suspicion that 
she had found a clue, for when she 
came home her eyes were bright, 
and there was an expression of 
great happiness in her face; but I 
said nothing to her. I knew that 
I should soon hear good news if 
she had any to tell. The special 
direction of my thoughts may easily 
be understood by an observation I 
made to my mother one afternoon 
at the end of the three weeks. 
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‘Mother,’ I said, ‘I think you 
ought to go and see Jessie.’ 

She looked up with glad eyes. 

* Some feeling with regard to my- 
self, I continued, ‘may prevent 
Jessie from coming to you here, 
and I think it would be a good 
thing for you to gotoher. I know 
she loves you and would be glad 
to see you, and you may be able 
to counsel and advise her. Turk 
West knows where she lives, and, 
although he would not tell me if I 
asked him, I believe he would teli 
you readily.’ 

‘Do you think so, dear child? 
she asked. ‘Then I will go to 
him, and tell him what you say.’ 

The voice is a great tell-tale, and 
I knew by the tone in which my 
mother spoke that my suggestion 
had given her pleasure. 

‘There is no time like the pre- 
sent,’ | said. 

My mother rose immediately, 
and put on her bonnet. 

‘I shall leave off work at eight 
o'clock,’ I said, so that she might 
understand I did not wish her to 
hurry back, ‘and then I shall go 
round to Josey West for an hour.’ 

She nodded, and stood looking 
over my shoulder as I worked. 

‘If L see Jessie,’ she said, and 
paused. 

‘Yes, mother, if you see her—— 
I hope you will see her.’ 

‘| hope so too, dear child. Shall 
I give her any message from you?” 

‘Not unless she asks after me, 
mother; then you may give her my 
love.’ 

xX 
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There was the merest trembling 
in my voice as I said this, but it 
was sufficient to agitate my mo- 
ther’s soul. I laid my graver aside, 
and said, 

‘You see how it is, mother; I 
cannot do or act otherwise. Jessie 
could not know more about me 
and my feelings if I stood at her 
door all day long. I never loved 
her more than | do now, and I be- 
lieve I shall never love her less; it 
would not be true if I said I was 
happy, but I am far happier than I 
deserve to be. My mother is still 
left to me, thank God "’ 

‘Dear child! dear child! she 
murmured, with tender caresses. 

‘And you must not think it 
strange, mother, if I don’t ask you 
questions when you come back. 
You will tell me whatever is worth 
telling. Now, one other word, and 
then you must run away, for I have 
work to finish. Should you meet 
with uncle Bryan—— 

‘Would you wish me to, my 
dear ?’ she asked wistfully. 

‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘I should 
like you to find him. If you do, 
give him my love also, and say that 
I should like to come to see him, 
if he will not come to us. And, 
remember, mother, if he wants for 
anything, all that I have is his; but 
for him I should not have been in 
my present position. As for the 
past, let bygones be bygones. As 
Americans would say, I should be 
truly happy to shake hands with 
him on that platform.’ 

My mother kissed me, and went 
out of the room. I thought she 
had started on her errand, but she 
returned in a quarter of an hour, 
with a bunch of wall-flowers in her 
hand. 

‘I only came in to show you 
these, my dear,’ she said; ‘ smell 
them—they are very sweet. You 
have not studied the language of 
flowers, have you, my dear?’ 

‘No, mother.’ 
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‘Then you don’t know what wall- 
flowers stand for,’ she said, with a 
bright smile. ‘ Now this is for you, 
my dear; it is the first rose I have 
seen ; and placing on my table a 
small rose embedded in moss, she 
left the room again. I watched her 
from the window as she walked 
down the street; she walked almost 
like a girl. 

On my way to Josey West in the 
evening, I passed the house in 
which I had first made heracquaint- 
ance. The door being opened, I 
entered, and found the place in an 
unusual bustle. Florry and her 
younger sisters were dusting and 
cleaning up, and putting the rooms 
in order. In explanation, Florry 
told me that their eldest brother, 
Sheridan, was coming to live there 
with his wife and children. 

‘They come in next week,’ said 
Florry ; ‘and I daresay Clarance 
and his family will follow them ; 
they have always lived together, and 
they won't like to be parted now. 
There’s plenty ofroom for them all.’ 

‘ The place will look like its old 
self again,’ I said to Josey West, a 
few minutes later on; and I added, 
with a sigh, ‘and you'll be having 
the jolly old times over again, I 
shouldn't wonder.’ 

‘{ shouldn’t wonder, either,’ re- 
plied the little woman briskly. ‘Do 
you know, Chris, there’s one thing 
I do miss—the Sunday evenings 
we used to have in the old house. 
Now that Sheridan is coming, we'll 
revive the Sunday-night suppers. 
You'll come, won’t you, and bring 
your dear mother. She’s never been 
to one of our parties. Upon my 
word, I feel quite happy only in 
thinking of them. There’s Sheri 
dan and his seven youngsters, and 
Clarance with his five—another one 
added, Chris, a fortnight ago—the 
sweetest little thing! Well, I do 
love to have a lot of children about 
me. When I die, an old woman— 
I shall be the queerest little old wo- 
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man you ever set eyes on, Chris !— 
well, when I die, an old, old wo- 


man, I should like to see heaps of 


children round me, so that I might 
take the memory of their bright 
little faces away with me. It isn’t 
often that I talk seriously, but I’ve 
got that fancy.’ 

‘You ought to have children of 
your own, Josey.’ 

Josey was stitching and mending 
some of the youngsters’ clothes, 
and, at my remark, she paused and 
looked at me pensively; but the 
next moment she gave such a vi- 
cious dig with her needle that she 
broke it, and cried, 
‘Ought to have! Ought to have! 
Me, with my crooked legs! No, 
my dear, never, never, never! 
Little witches don’t have children. 
Never, never, never! And for the 
first time in my experience of her, 
Josey West burst out crying. Her 
passion did not last long ; she con- 
quered it within a couple of min- 
utes, and, as she wiped her eyes, 
exclaimed, 

‘There! A nice little fool you'll 
think me now, Chris !’ 

I gave her a kiss, and in a little 
while she was herself again, rattling 
away as usual. 

‘I’m going to sleep in the old 
house every night,’ she said, ‘ until 
Sheridan takes possession; and 
Turk is coming here to sleep, and 
to mind the shop, if I want to get 
away a bit earlier. I wish Turk 
would marry. I should like to take 
care of his children. He's a real 
good sterling fellow is Turk, and 
deserves a happy home. Your 
mother was here this afternoon, 
Chris. She told me all that you 
said to her.’ 

‘You guess, I daresay, what my 
reason is in wishing her to see Jes- 
Sie. 

Josey West laughed. 


*I guess, 
you daresay! 


Well, yes, 1 can 


guess, although I am not in love.’ 
I shook my head. ‘1 don’t think 
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you have guessed, Josey. It is not 
for myself that I want mother and 
Jessie to come together again.’ 

‘What other reason can you have, 
my sweet sensitive child ?’ 

*Oh, I don’t mind your banter- 
ing me, Josey. Do you remember 
sending me a letter from uncle 
Bryan addressed to mother, when 
we were away at Hertford?’ 

‘Yes; and I wondered at the 
time what such a thick letter could 
be all about.’ 

* It contained a great secret, Jo- 
sey, and a very wonderful story 
concerning Jessie.’ 

‘Indeed! said Josey, with a cau- 
tious look at me. 

‘I think there is no harm in tell- 
ing you, especially as you'll not 
speak of it.’ 

‘Oh, you may trust. me, Master 
Chris.’ 

‘It is a story concerning Jessie 
and her father.’ 

‘Indeed! So Jessie has a father.’ 

‘You would never guess who her 
father is, Josey.’ 

‘Then I won't break my head 
over it; but I shall know if you 
tell me.’ 

‘Uncle Bryan is her father; so 
that you see Jessie and I are 
cousins.’ 

Josey did not express the surprise 
I expected she would; an expres- 
sion of thoughtfulness was in her 
face. 

‘Go on, Chris; I am waiting to 
hear more.’ 

‘Well, neither Jessie nor uncle 
Bryan knew of the relationship ex 
isting between them until the day 
that Jessie went away from this 
house, and then it came upon them 
both like a thunderbolt. It was be- 
cause Jessie discovered that uncle 
Bryan was her father that she ran 
away from him.’ 

‘That sounds 
Chris.’ 

‘There is a dreadful story at- 
tached to it—which I mustn’t tell 


very dreadful, 
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you nor anybody, Josey. They 
are both very much to be pitied ; 
but I am not sure that I don’t pity 
uncle Bryan more than I do Jessie. 
However, there it is; they are fa- 
ther and daughter, and they are 
separated. Never mind what has 
passed, I ask you is this right—is 
it natural? Uncle Bryan is an old 
man, and cannot have many years 
to live. That he repents many 
things he has been unconsciously 
guilty of in the past, I am certain.’ 

‘'That’s a curious phrase,’ inter- 
rupted Josey, with her thoughtful 


manner still upon her. ‘ Uncon- 
sciously guilty.’ 
‘It is a correct one. His has 


not been conscious guilt ; what was 
bad in his character was stamped 
in him, and was almost forced to 
take root by the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in his early life; what 
was good never had a chance. We 
all have good and bad in us, Jo- 
sey, and surrounding circumstances 
have much to do in making one or 
the other predominate in our cha- 
racters. What is that thought that 
crossed your eyes just now, Josey? 

‘I was thinking that you have 
grown into a perfect philosopher, 
Chris. Go on.’ 

‘Say that uncle Bryan had been 
blessed with such a mother as my 
mother is—he would have been a 
different man; he couldn’t have 
helped beingabetterman. He would 
have believed in God, in good- 
ness ; he would not have grown into 
a misanthrope. Josey, if there is 
anything good in me—and I hope 
I am not all bad—I have mother 
only to thank for it. It makes me 
tremble to think that I was so near- 
ly losing her, and that her love for 
me was very nearly her death; and 
I know, to my sorrow, that for a 
long time I repaid her affection with 
indifference. Well, but that is all 
over now, thank God. If uncle 
Bryan had had a good, tender, con- 
siderate mother, many unhappy 
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things would not have occurred to 
him, and it might have been better 
for Jessie also. As I said, it is 
dreadful to think of father and 
daughter being separated as they 
are, and to think that uncle Bryan 
might die without a word of affec- 
tion passing between them. Well, 
that was the thought in my mind 
when I said to mother to-day that 
she ought to go to Jessie ; for if 
mother finds uncle Bryan—and I 
have an idea that she will—no one 
but she can bring him and Jessie 
together.’ 

* But you didn’t tell your mother 
this, Chris ?’ 

‘No; mother did not need tell- 
ing. She knew my meaning well 
enough. ‘Words are not required 
between us now, Josey, to make us 
understand one another.’ 

‘And so, and so, and so,’ said 
Josey, with tender gaiety, when I 
had concluded, ‘ everything having 
been made right, they lived happily 
together for ever afterwards.’ 

It was with sadness I remem- 
bered that those were the very 
words which Jessie had spoken to 
me in the little parlour in which 
Josey and I were now conversing. 

‘Now I'm a witch,’ cried Josey, 
‘and I'll give you three wishes. 
What are they ?” 

I looked at her reproachfully, 
but she did not heed me. She hob- 
bled about as witches are in the 
habit of doing on the stage, and 
waved the poker over my head, 
and conducted herself generally in 
a ridiculous manner. 

‘Halio!’ cried Turk, poking his 
head in at the door. ‘ Whatare you 
about with your pokers? What a 
pity I didn’t come in a minute later! 
There’s an account I could have 
written for the papers! ‘ The first 
thing that met Our Correspondent’s 
view was the distended"—distend- 
ed is good, Chris, my boy; I've 
seen it used so—“ was the distended 
form of the unfortunate victim on 
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the ground, winking his last gasp. 
Over him stood the infuriated figure 
of a woman, who, with glistening 
eyes and rage in her countenance, 
was brandishing the murderous 
weapon—an enormous crowbar, 
weighing fifty-three pounds—pre- 
paratory to giving a last fell stroke 
to the prostrate form at her feet.” 
That's the style, Chris ; a penny a 
line. Spin it out—mwst have at 
least two columns. “ Upon inquiry 
among the neighbours, who stood 
in clusters about the building in 
which the murderous deed was per- 
petrated, Our Correspondent learn- 
ed that jealousy was the cause of 
the fatal assault. It appears that 
thirteen years ago there lived in a 
certain street, called et cetera, et 
cetera, et cetera.” Now, after that, 
Chris, if you start an illustrated 
paper, and don't employ me as 
Special Correspondent, I shall have 
a bad opinion of your judgment.’ 

I was relieved by this diversion, 
and upon Turk proposing that we 
should pay a visit to the Royal 
Columbia Theatre, in which he had 
played the first villain for so long a 
time, I gladly assented. 

I left a message for my mother, 
desiring her to wait with Josey un- 
til I returned, and Turk and I 
strolled to the theatre. I found 
not the slightest alteration either 
in the theatre, the audience, or the 
performance ; they were all the 
same—the same atmosphere, the 
same fashions, the same pieces with 
different names. The very dresses 
were the same; but I was bound 
to confess that the First Villain was 
vastly inferior to Turk,who, I learn- 
ed, had left a reputation behind 
him which would last while the 
walls held together. We did rot 
stay longer than an hour, and then, 
as we had done on the occasion of 
my first visit to the Royal Colum- 
bia, we visited a neighbouring bar, 
and over our pewter pots listened 
and took part in a precisely similar 


conversation to that which I had 
listened to with such respectful ad- 
miration and attention after the 
performance of the thrilling drama 
of Zhe Knight of the Sable Plume. 
The decadence of the drama, the 
low ebb of dramatic literature, the 
glorious days of Garrick and Kem- 
ble, the inferior parts which men 
and women of genius were com- 
pelled to play upon the mimic 
stage, the false positions which pre- 
tenders were puffed into by venal 
critics who ignored real talent— 
these were the themes touched 
upon ; and I began to reflect whe- 
ther this state of things was chronic 
in the profession, and whether, when 
the golden age of the drama is in 
its full meridian, the decadence of 
the drama will not be spoken of as 
mournfully as it is in the present 
day. 

My mother was waiting for me 
when I returned; but although she 
was exceptionally bright and hap- 
py, and although there was a ten- 
derly joyous significance in her 
words and manner towards me, she 
said nothing of the result of her 
visit to Jessie. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
UNCLE BRYAN AGAIN. 

‘ CHRIS,’ says my mother to me, 
on the following day, ‘can you 
leave off work an hour earlier this 
evening ?” 

‘Yes, mother,’ I replied ; ‘ at six 
o'clock if you like.’ 

‘Then at six o'clock,’ she says 
gaily, ‘I shall take possession of 
you.’ 

As the hour strikes, she comes 
to my side, dressed for walking. 

* No tea, mother ?” I ask. 

‘We are going out to tea, my 
dear,’ she answers. 

I keep her waiting but a very 
few minutes, and presently we are 
in the streets. J know that some- 
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thing of importance is about to be 
disclosed to me, and that it will 
please my mother to be allowed to 
disclose it in her own way ; there- 
fore I hazard no conjectures, and 
we talk on indifferent subjects. 
But this does not prevent me from 
working myself into a state of 
agitation as to the precise nature 
of ourerrand. We take the omni- 
bus to Holborn, and from there we 
walk towards Bedford-square. My 
mother leads the way down a clean 
narrow street, and we pause before 
a small three-storied house. 

‘Somebody lives here that we 
know, says my mother, as she 
knocks at the door. 

‘Can it be Jessie?’ I ask of my- 
self, as I glance upwards. There 
are flowers on the window-sills of 
the first and third floor; those 
on the first floor are especially fine, 
and almost entirely cover the win- 
dows. It is on the third floor we 
stop when we enter the house. 

‘Remember what you said to 
me, my dear,’ my mother whispers 
as we enter the room. There is 
no one to receive us, but my mo- 
ther goes into an inner room, and 
comes out of it presently, and mo- 
tions me with a tender smile to go 
in. I enter alone; an old man 
with white hair is standing by the 
window, looking towards the door. 
A grave expression is on his face, 
which is deeply lined ; I recognise 
uncle Bryan immediately, although 
he is much changed. I had had 
in my mind a lingering hope that 
my mother was taking me to see 
Jessie ; but in the pleasure of see- 
ing uncle Bryan | lose sight for a 
few moments of my disappoint- 
ment. 

‘Uncle,’ I say, as I advance to- 
wards him with outstretched hand. 

He meets me half-way, and 
clasps my hand eagerly in his, and 
then turns aside with quivering 
lips, still holding my hand. I know 
that he has noticed both my plea- 


sure and my disappointment, and 
Ihope it is not the latterthat causes 
him to turn aside. 

[ have said that he is changed, 
but I find it difficult to explain in 
what way he is different from what 
he was. It is not that his hair 
has grown quite white during the 
months that we have been parted, 
it is not that his form is bowed, or 
that his features are more deeply- 
lined ; the same shrewd thought- 
ful expression is there, but in some 
undefinable way it is softened, and 
although the old look of self-reli- 
ance is in his eyes, it is less hard 
than it-was. As I silently note 
these changes, I am reminded of a 
passage I read a few days before 
this meeting, in which a man is 
said to have had in his face an 
expression which might have been 
brought there by the touch of angel 
fingers on his eyelids while he 
slept. 

‘I received your message yester- 
day, my dear boy,’ he says pre- 
sently. ‘ Your mother brought it 
straight tome. It gladdened my 
heart inexpressibly.’ 

Then 1 know that my mother 


must have been in the habit of 


visiting him for some time; it 
does not surprise me to learn this ; 
every day of her life brings me 
fresh proofs of her goodness. 

‘ How long ago was it, uncle,’ 
I ask, ‘since mother discovered 
where you were living ?” 

‘Quite a month, my dear boy,’ 
he replies, and adds quickly, ‘ it 
was my wish that she should say 
nothing to you until I gave her 
permission.’ 

I smile softly at this defence of 
her. 

‘She can do nothing wrong,’ I 
say. ‘I think I know the spirit 
that lives in the hearts of angels.’ 

My mother, who is preparing 
tea for us, peeps in here. 

‘Do you forgive me, my dear ?” 
she says. * You never thought your 
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mother would deceive you, I dare- 
say.’ 

‘I shall have to consider very 
seriously,’ I say, kissing her, ‘ before 
I can pronounce an opinion on 
your conduct. There are some 
things that take a long time in 
learning.’ 

She stands between us, embrac- 
ing us, glancing with tearful eyes 
from one to the other. 

* But I must make haste, and get 
tea ready,’ she cries, running away 
from us; ‘ there! the kettle’s boil- 
ing over.’ 

‘Which is the better kind of 
wisdom, uncle,’ I say; ‘that 
which comes from the head or the 
heart ?” 

He answers: ‘That which touches 
us most deeply, which makes us 
kinder, more tender and tolerant, 
less harsh and dogmatic, more 
charitable and merciful, must be 
the better kind of teaching. All 
this springs from the heart. You 
said to your mother just now that 
some things take a long time in 
learning. I have been all my life 
learning a lesson, and have but 
now, when I am near my grave, 
mastered it. In plays, in poems, 
in stories, in songs, those words 
and sentiments which appeal to the 
heart are invariably most effective. 
You see, my dear boy, my views 
are changed.’ 

After this he asks me about my- 
self, and I tell him what has passed, 
and he listens with pleasure and 
patience, as though he had not 
already heard it all from my mo- 
ther’s lips—but I do not think of 
this at the time. 

‘You have not mentioned Jessie’s 
name,’ he says, ‘thinking perhaps 
it would pain me; but I can speak 
of her without grief, if not without 
sadness. I have only one wish in 
life now, my dear lad.’ 

Believing that he refers to a re- 
conciliation between himself and 
Jessie, and having full faith in my 
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mother’s power to bring this about, 
I say that I earnestly hope it will 
be fulfilled, and that I believe it 
will be. He gazes at me with a 
soft light in his eyes. 

‘You know in what relation she 
stands to me, Chris ?’ 

‘Yes, uncle.’ 

‘If I could give her to you, my 
dear boy—— 

But I stop him here, and beg 
him in scarcely distinct words not 
to continue the subject. 

‘But one word, Chris,’ he says ; 
‘you love her still ?’ 

‘With all my heart, uncle, and 
shall all my life. But it hurts me 
to speak ofker ; I can bear it bet- 
ter in silence.’ 

My mother calls out that tea is 
ready, and once more we three sit 
down together. 

‘I miss the little parlour,’ my 
mother says; ‘how many happy 
years we lived there !’ 

She forgets all the sorrow and 
pain we experienced there, and re- 
calls only the tenderest reminis- 
cences. Occasionally a flash of 
uncle Bryan’s old humour gives 
piquancy to the conversation, but 
there is now no bitterness or cyni- 
cism in what he says. At eight 
o'clock my mother puts on her 
bonnet; I am surprised that we 
are going so early, but she says it 
is a fine night and that she feels in- 
clined for a walk. 

‘ Uncle Bryan will walk with us,’ 
I say. 

My mother shakes her head, 
smilingly, and says she does not 
want him. I look towards uncle 
Bryan ; he does not seem in the 
least disturbed. 

‘We shall see each other again 
soon,’ he says, as he shakes hands 
with me on the doorstep of his 
house. 

‘You will come to us, then,’ I 
say eagerly. ‘I want to show you 
my work.’ 

‘Yes, I will come very soon; 
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but your mother will see to every- 
thing, Chris.’ 

‘There is one thing I want par- 
ticularly to ask you, uncle, if you'll 
net mind.’ 

‘Say it, my dear boy.’ 

* Living here, all alone, as you 
are doing,’ I say, and I pause some- 
what awkwardly. 

He assists me. 

‘Yes, my dear boy—living here 
all alone, as I am doing——’ 

‘I was thinking it must be very 
lonely for you, uncle.’ 

‘It is a lonely life, Chris, living 
by oneself.’ 

‘And without any friends near 
you.’ 

‘Yes, my dear boy.’ 

‘I want you to give up these 
rooms, uncle, and come and live 
with us, or if you wouldn’t like to 
do that, to go back to your shop.’ 

His eyes brighten; my mother’s 
eyes also are beaming. 

‘It would be a pity to take the 
shop away from that good little wo- 
man, Josey West. And you would 
really like me to come and live 
with you again ?” 

‘It would make us very happy— 
motherespecially. Lookather face.’ 

‘With all my eccentricities and 
oddities, you would still wish me 
to come ?’ 

‘Ah, but you are altered now.’ 
He makes a grimace. ‘ Well, even 
if you were not, I should be very, 
very glad if you will come. You 
can give me lessons in flower- 
growing.’ 

I glance up to the windows in 
which the flowers were blooming. 
His eyes follow mine. 

‘Which do you think the best, 
Chris ; those on the first or those 
on the third floor ?’ 

‘On the first floor certainly, and 
I am surprised at it. I thought no 
one could beat you. Mother was 
never so successful as you were. 
Your flowers were always the 
fircest.’ 


He rubs his hand, and says, 

‘ Well, we shall see, we shall see.’ 
And then, more earnestly, ‘I am 
glad you have asked me, Chris; I 
was wishing for it. Good-night 
now ; we'll talk of it by and by.’ 

As he seems evidently wishful 
to get rid of us, and as my mother 
seems no less anxious to go, I take 
my leave. On our way home we pass 
a theatre, and my mother expresses 
a wish to enter; we go into the pit, 
and witness a French comic opera 
done into English. The perform- 
ance is a good one, but is spoilt 
by the unnecessary introduction of 
some foreign dancers, whose coarse 
vulgarity and outrageous disregard 
for decency shock my mother. It 
is seldom that my mother goes to 
a theatre, and she says, as we come 
out, 

‘If that is to become the fashion 
in theatres, I am more than glad 
that Jessie is not going on the 
stage.’ 

‘Then she is not going?’ I ask 
eagerly. 

‘Well, my dear,’ replies my 
mother, with sudden reserve, ‘it 
almost looks as if she had given 
up the idea.’ 

At home I find a letter on the 
table. I open it and read : 


‘Miss West presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Christopher Carey, 
and will be happy to see him and 
his mother at nine o'clock to-mor- 
row evening, at the Old House at 
Home.’ 


‘Why, mother,’ I say, ‘this is 
exactly like the note Josey sent to 
me when I first went to her place. 
I suppose she wants to have an 
evening in the old house before 
her brother Sheridan takes posses- 
sion. I wonder if the kitchen is the 
same. I shall never forget my 
feelings when I saw it for the first 
time. You must come, mother, 
is a wonderful sight.’ 

My mother smiles an assent. 
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‘I am glad you asked your uncle 
to come and live with us,’ she says, 
as she wishes me good-night. 


CHAPTER L. 
JOSEY WEST DISTURBS US IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. 


‘WELL, Master Chris,’ said Josey 
West, as my mother and I entered 
the kitchen on the following night, 
‘here are the old times come over 
again. Now, children, bustle 
about! Florry, take mother's shawl 
and bonnet.’ (They all called her 
mother.) ‘Ah, you're looking 
about you, my dear; they’re a queer 
lot of things; but they belong to 
a queer lot of people. The first 
night Chris came here he bumped 
his head. I heard some _ one 
tumbling about in the passage, and 
I called out to know who was there. 
“Tt’s Me,” Master Chris answered, 
as if all the world knew who Me 
was. ‘Come down-stairs, Mr. 
Me,” I called ; and down he came 
head over heels, and fell sprawling 
right in the middle of the kitchen. 
Ah, that was anight! Do you re- 
member the scene from As You 
Like It, Master Chris, and how 
mad you were when Jessie said, 
“ Ask me what you will, I will grant 
it ;” and Gus said, “ Then love me, 
Rosalind”? You thought no one 
knew what was going on inside 
that head of yours, but I saw it all 
as clear as clear can be. I’m a 
witch, my dear. Did you ever 
hear-—(she was addressing my 
mother now)—‘that I played an 
old witch for an entire season? I 
did, and played it well; I could 
show you the notices I got in the 
papers on the day they contained 
all about the pantomimes, but you 
would think me vain if I did. What 
a big little woman I thought my- 
self, to be sure! I thought all the 
world must know me as I walked 
along, and I cocked up my head, I 





can tell you. How we do puff 
ourselves out, we frogs! That's 
what I asked you that night, Mas- 
ter Chris, the name of that thing 
in the fable that puffed itself out 
and came to grief ; and I remember 
saying that of all the conceited 
creatures in this topsy-turvy world 
actors and actresses are the worst ; 
though I think Iknow some who 
are almost as bad. But to come 
back about Gus, my dear. You've 
no cause to be jealous of him; 
he’s engaged, my dear—engaged ! 
Here’s her picture—a pretty little 
thing, isn’t she? But Gus never 
would make love to a girl unless 
she was pretty, and he was always 
a bit of a flirt. He'll have to settle 
down now; his ogling days are 
over; this little bit of a thing has 
got hold of him as tight as a fish. 
They'll all be getting married 
directly—all of them except me and 
Turk perhaps—and he’s the one 
I want to see married most of all. 
There’s Florry there—what are you 
listening to, Florry ?—you should 
see how the men are beginning to 
stare at her! and that sets a girl 
thinking, you know. As for Chris, 
he must be blind ; I only know if I 
was a young man But there ! 
I'll say no more, or you'll be call- 
ing me as bad a gossip as Mrs. 
Simpson. Perhaps some one else 
would like to say a word or two ” 
And here Josey paused to take 
breath. I knew that she had only 
chattered on in this way for the 
purpose of giving me time to re- 
cover myself upon entering the 
kitchen; for as I looked around 
upon the old familiar walls, a flood 
of tender reminiscences had rushed 
upon my mind, and my eyes had 
filled with tears. Whether by de- 
sign or accident, the kitchen pre- 
sented exactly the same appearance 
as on the first night I had seen it. 
The old theatrical dresses and pro- 
perties were on the walls; the 
dummy man in chain armour that 
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had once played a famous part in 
a famous drama was lurking in a 
corner; the curtain of patchwork 
was hung on its line, dividing the 
stage from the auditorium; and 
Matty and Rosy and Nelly and 
Sophy were busy at work on stage 
dresses and adornments. My mo- 
ther was delighted with all she saw, 
and caressed the children, who all 
doted on her, and pulled out of her 
pocket a packet of sweetmeats for 
them. Her brain could never have 
been idle ; when she went on the 
simplest errand, she must have 
thought of it beforehand, and her 
affectionate thoughtful nature in- 
variably made that errand pleasant 
to some one. Her wonderful 
thoughtfulness, wedded as it was to 
affection and unselfishness, was one 
of her greatest charms; 1t strewed 
her course through life with flowers 
which sprang up in barren places, 
and gladdened many asad heart. I 
know that, betweer ourselves, every 
wish I formed was anticipated 
before I expressed it, and while the 
words explaining it were on my 
lips, she was scheming how it could 
be gratified. This charming and 
most beautiful quality—which in a 
home breeds love, and keeps it 
always sweet and fresh—was exhi- 
bited even on such an occasion as 
our present visit to Josey, in the 
pleasantest of ways. As my mother 
chaited with Josey, she handed one 
child the thread, another the wax, 
another something which the little 
one’s eyes were seeking for; and 
all these things were done in the 
most natural manner, and without 
in the least disturbing her conver- 
sation with Josey. ‘Trivial as these 
matters are, they are deserving of 
mention ; happy must be that home 
which has such a spirit moving 
in its midst. 

‘The youngsters are all at work, 
I see,’ I said to Josey, when I had 
mastered my agitation ; ‘to fill up 
the time, I suppose.’ 
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‘Not a bit of it, Master Chris,’ 
replied Josey. ‘Sophy and Rosy 
and Matty have an engagement to 
play in a new burlesque ; they play 
the Three Graces—very little ones 
they will be, but it’s a burlesque, 
you know—and very well they'll 
look. Now then, up with you, 
and go through the first scene.’ 

The children jumped from their 
chairs, and went through the scene, 
speaking with pretty emphasis the 
few words intrusted to them, and 
dancing with infinite grace. It was 
amusing to witness the gravity with 
which they tucked up their dresses 
so as to show their petticoats, which 
looked more like ballet clothes than 
their brown frocks. We all applauc- 
ed heartily. 

‘ Bravo! bravo!’ cried Turk, who 
had entered during the scene. ‘ If 
the author isn’t satisfied with that 
performance, then nothing will 
satisfy him. But nothing less than 
a hundred nights’ run ever does 
satisfy an author—— How are you, 
mother? How do you do, Chris, my 
boy? Well, Josey, old girl! No, 
nothing less than that ever does sa- 
tisfy an author, who invariably says, 
when a piece is a failure, that the 
actors are mutts and don’t know 
their business. But they get as 
good as they give ; let actors alone 
for reckoning up an author, They 
know how much of the credit 
belongs to them, and how much to 
him.’ 

Josey laughed merrily at this. 

‘It almost always all belongs to 
the actor, Turk,’ she said. 

‘Of course it does, and very 
properly too. ‘The audience say, 
when an actor makes a point, 
What a clever fellow the author is! 
They should read the stuff: they’d 
form a different opinion. Josey, 
do you know it is nearly ten 
o'clock ?” 

A look of some meaning passed 
between Turk and Josey, and Josey 
desired the children to put away 
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their work. Presently they all went 
to bed, my mother going with them 
at their express desire. Only Turk, 
Josey, and I were now in the 
kitchen. We talked on various 
subjects, not in the most natural 
way, as it appeared to me; I said 
little, not being inclined for con- 
versation. Turk was somewhat 
thoughtful, and more than usually 
observant of me, but Josey was in 
the wildest of spirits, and laughed 
without apparent cause, and said 
the most absurd things. 

‘I knew a lady,’ she said, ‘ who 
played a character-part in a suc- 
cessful piece, which had an im- 
mense run ; it was played for more 
than two hundred nights. She 
hadn’t a great deal to say, but every 
time she spoke she either com- 
menced or ended with “ Bless my 
soul!” Now, if vou will believe me, 
her “Bless my soul!” made the 
piece. Every time she said it the au- 
dience roared with laughter, and you 
could hear them as they went away 
from the theatre of a night saying, 
“ Bless my soul !” to one another, 
and laughing, as if there was really 
something wonderfully comic in 
the words. It was a great misfor- 
tune to her, for her mind so ran 
upon it, that morning, noon, and 
might she was continually saying 
nothing but “ Bless my soul !” un- 
til her friends got so wearied of it 
that they wished she hadn't a soul 
to bless. I slept with her one 
night, and all through her sleep she 
was talking to herself, and blessing 
her soul. It was the ruin of her as 
an actress; for always afterwards 
the people in the theatre called out, 
“Hallo! here comes Bless-my- 
soul !” and of course that spoilt the 
effect of a good many of her 
characters.” 

‘ But that’s not as bad,’ said Turk, 
‘as me when I played The Thug 
for seven months. Do you re- 
member, Josey ?’ 

‘Do I remember it?’ Josey re- 


peated, with a look of comic horror. 
* Haven't I cause to remember it ? 
You see, Chris, he had to strangle 
people in the piece. How many 
every night, Turk ?” 

* Seventeen,’ he replied in a tone 
of great satisfaction. 

‘He had to strangle seventeen 
people every night for seven 
months, my dear. Well, that made 
an impression upon him, and I 
daresay he began to look upon 
himself as a lawful strangler. I 
must say, that when he strangled 
the people on the stage, he did it 
in sucha manner that no one could 
help believing that he enjoyed it.’ 

‘It was realistic acting, Josey,’ 
said Turk complacently ; * that’s 
what it was.’ 

‘It was a little too realistic for 
me,’ observed Josey. ‘ For what 
do you think he did one night, 
Chris, my dear? He was living 
in this house at the time,and we 
all went to bed quite comfortably, 
after a heavy supper. Turk had 
had a great triumph that night, 
and the audience were so delighted 
with the way in which he strangled 
his victims, that they called him 
before the curtain more than once. 
We talked of it a great deal after 
supper. Well, in the middle of the 
night I woke up with a curious 
sensation upon me. Something 
seemed to be crawling towards me 
very stealthily. I listened in a 
terrible fright, and sure enough I 
heard something crawling in the 
room. I lit a candle quickly, you 
may be sure ; and there | saw ‘Turk 
in his night-shirt, as I’m a living 
woman, creeping about on the 
floor, as he was in the habit every 
night of creeping about on the stage 
in the character of The Thug. He 
was fast asleep, my dear. “ Turk! 
Turk !” I cried, and I was about 
to jump out of bed and give hima 
good shaking, when he shouted, 
“Ha! ha! I have you! Die! die!” 
and he ranup to me. My dear, 
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if I hadn’t jumped out on the other 
side of the bed, and poured a jug 
of cold water down his back, I 
believe he would have strangled 
me. It woke him up, and a nice 
state he was in. Every night after 
that, until the run of the piece was 
over, and he was playing other 
characters, I locked him in his 
bedroom, and took away the key. 
I wasn’t going to have the chil- 
dren strangled in their sleep, and 
Turk hanged for it. I used to go 
to the door of his room in the 
dead of night, and more than once 
I heard him crawling about on 
the floor, strangling imaginary 
people, with his“ Ha! ha! Die! 
die!” He never knew anything of 
it, my dear, and used to come 
down to breakfast looking as inno- 
cent as a lamb.’ 

Turk seemed to take pride in 
this narration. 

‘It shows that I was in earnest,’ 
he said. ‘There’s ten o'clock 
striking.’ 

We listened in silence, and did 
not speak until the last echo had 
quite died away. Then I raised my 
head and saw that Josey was look- 
ing at me very earnestly. 

‘Chris, my dear,’ she said, some- 
what nervously, ‘you have good 
cause to remember the first night 
you came into this house.’ 

‘ Indeed I have, Josey,’ I replied. 

‘I’m going to give you better 


cause to remember to-night. I’m 
a little witch, you know.’ She 


hobbled about the kitchen, and, 
after going through some absurd 
pantomime, came and stood close 
behind me. I should have been 
inclined to laugh, but that Turk’s 
serious face made me serious. 
‘Now, then,’ she continued, placing 
her arms round my neck, and her 
hands upon my eyes, ‘ ever since I 
played that witch, I’ve had the idea 
that I could do magic things if I 
tried. I'm going to try now; shut 
your eyes, and wish.’ She placed 
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her lips close to my ear, and I 
thought she was about to whisper 
something. but she kissed me in- 
stead. I humoured her, and did 
not make an effort to free my- 
self from her embrace. We must 
have remained in this position for 
fully two minutes, during which 
time I heard the door open and 
shut. When Josey removed her 
hands, I saw my mother sitting on 
one side, and uncle Bryan on the 
other. I held out my hand gladly 
to him ; Josey clapped hers in de- 
light. 

‘ It was a whim of this good little 
woman’s,’ said uncle Bryan, look- 
ing at Josey affectionately. ‘And 
we were compelled to let her have 
her way. We owe her too much 
to refuse her anything.’ 

‘ But you don't look as surprised 
as I thought you would, Master 
Chris,’ exclaimed Josey, in a tone 
of assumed disappointment. 

‘ Well, the truth is, Josey,’ I said, 
‘I saw uncle Bryan yesterday ; so 
it is not so much of a surprise as 
you thought it would be.’ 

‘Oh, indeed ! she said. 

‘ And then again,’ I said, taking 
her hand, ‘ do you think that any- 
thing kind from you can surprise 
me? No, indeed, Josey; we all 
have cause to know the goodness 
of your heart. I couldn’t love a 
sister better than I love you.’ 

‘Did anybody ever hear the like 
of that!’ she exclaimed, laughing 
and crying at one time. ‘ Asifa 
single girl wanted to be loved like 
a sister! Never mind, Chris, my 
dear, don’t mind what I say ; you 
know what I mean. But, as the 
first act of my piece is not as suc- 
cessful as I thought it would be, I 
shall have nothing to do with the 
second. Oh, yes, it’s in two acts, 
Chris!’ 

3efore I could speak, 
Bryan took up her words. 

‘It is another of this good little 

woman’s whims, my dear boy,’ he 
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said, ‘ that we should all sleep in 
the old shop to-night, as we used 
to do, your mother, you, and I. It 
will only be for this one night, 
Chris, notwithstanding Josey’s per- 
suasion, for if all goes well, I shall 
regularly make over the business 
to her; and to-morrow morning 
she will take possession again.’ 

‘You have decided to come and 
live with us,’ I said ; ‘ that is good, 
isn’t it, mother ?’ 

‘We shall have time to talk over 
that to-night, my dear boy.’ 

‘Then the best thing you can 
do, said Josey briskly, ‘is to run 
away at once and settle it. I 
sha’n’tbe able to close my eyes until 
I know how itis allsettled. There! 
Away with you! And she fairly 
bustled us out of the house. 

‘Let us walk slowly,’ said uncle 
Bryan, ‘ it isa fine night, and I have 
something to say to you. Nay, 
Emma, don’t walk away ; I should 
like you to hear me. Chris, the 
words you addressed to me the 
last night we were together in 
the old shop have never left my 
mind. Do not interrupt me, my 
dear boy—I think I know what you 
wish to say. You would say that 
you spoke too strongly, and that 
you painted all that had passed in 
colours too vivid ; let that be as it 
may, you spoke the truth. I recog- 
nised it then ; I recognise and ac- 
knowledge it now. But the pain 
which I suffered—and I did suffer 
most keenly, my dear boy—was 
not so much fer myself as for your 
dear mother, for I saw that every 
word you spoke wounded her ten- 
der heart. Had you seen this, you 
would have held your tongue, and 
I should have been spared a just 
punishment. Chris, I did not ask 
you yesterday, although it was in 
my mind to do so; I ask you now: 
haye you forgiven me?” 

I was humbled by the humble- 
ness of his tone and manner. It 
might have been a child who was 


pleading to me. I found it im- 
possible to speak, but I threw my 
arms round his neck, and kissed 
him. 

‘That is well, that is well,’ he 
said; ‘ I have but one wish now— 
to repair the wrong I have done. 
You said that I had driven all hope 
of happiness from your heart ; what 
kind of happiness should / experi- 
ence if I could restore what I have 
robbed you of! Repentance is 
good ; atonement is better.’ 

I knew by his agitated tone how 
strong was his wish, and I pressed 
his hand. Silence was best at such 
a time. 

Shortly afterwards we arrived at 
the shop, and I saw alight gleaming 
through the shutters. To my sur- 
prise, uncle Bryan, instead of un- 
locking the door, knocked at it, and 
I found myself wondering who was 
inside; all the members of Josey 
West's family were at home in their 
old house. Asuncle Bryan knocked, 
my mother grasped my hand tight- 
ly ; I looked into her face, and saw 
in it an expression of love, so sweet 
and pure, and yet withal so wistful 
and yearning, that a wild unreason- 
ing hope entered my heart. I could 
not have defined it, but it seemed 
to me that something good was 
about to occur. The door was 
opened from within, and uncle 
Bryan stood for a moment on the 
threshold. Before I could follow 
him my mother pulled my face 
down to hers, and kissed me more 
than once with great tenderness. 

* You are crying, mother,’ I said; 
and then I thought that joy on 
entering the old shop, and sleeping 
again beneath its roof, had caused 
her tears. 

‘God bless you, my darling!’ she 
sobbed ; ‘ God bless you !’ 

We entered the shop; uncle 
Bryan was standing there alone ; a 
light was in the little parlour. 

* Go in, Chris,’ he said. 

I went in, and there sat Jessie, 
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working atthe table. She looked 
towards me, with a smile that was 
tender and arch upon her lips. I 
passed my hands across my eyes, 
scarcely believing the evidence of 
my senses. 

‘It is true, Chris,’ she said, 
rising ; ‘are you not glad to see 
me ?’ 

I looked round for uncle Bryan 
and my mother ; they were not in 
the room, and the door was closed 
behind me. Then I understood it 
all. 

‘ Have you come back for good, 
J essie ?” ] asked. 

‘I can’t hear you,’ she replied, 
‘you are so far away !’ 

I stepped close to her side, and 
my arm stole round her waist ; she 
sighed happily. 

‘Have I come back for good ? 
she repeated. ‘ That is for you to 
decide, Chris.’ 

‘You are in earnest with 


me, 
Jessie r 

She smiled. 
day,’ 


‘I saw you yester- 
she said. 
here ?” 

‘When you came to see your 
uncle Bryan ; I have been living in 
the same house, on the first floor, 
Chris, where the finest flowers are. 
Do you begin to understand ?” 

‘Tell me more, Jessie. Did mo- 
ther know you were living there ?” 

‘Yes, and Josey West, and Turk 
also. Nearly all that money Turk 
borrowed of you was for me to pay 
what Mr. Rackstraw said I owed 
him. Would you have lent it to 
him if you had known ?’ 

‘You must answer that question 
for me, Jessie,’ I said, still uncer- 
tain of the happiness that was in 
store for me. 

We were standing by the mantel- 
shelf, on which lay a little packet 
in brown paper. Jessie took it in 
her hand. 

‘Mother told me to give you 
this, Chris. Stay, though; what 
is that round your neck ?’ 
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‘The ribbon you gave me, Jes- 
sie.’ 

‘And the locket, where is that ?” 

‘It is here, Jessie.’ I showed it 
to her; the earnest look that was 
struggling to her eyes came into 
them fully. 

‘You did not cast me quite 
away, then? Have you always 
worn it, Chris ?” 

‘ Always, Jessie.’ 

*I am glad, I am glad,’ she mur- 
mured, and presently said, ‘ Here 
is your packet, Chris.’ 

I opened it, and found the watch 
and the ivory brooch I had in- 
tended to give Jessie on her birth- 
day. 

‘Do you know what is in this 
packet, Jessie ?” 

‘No, Chris.’ 

I took the trinkets out of the 
paper. 

‘I bought them as a birthday 
present for you, Jessie. Look at 
what is engraved inside the watch, 
and if you can accept it, you will 
make me very happy.’ 

She opened the case and read : 
‘From Chris to Jessie, on her 
eighteenth birthday. With undying 
love.” Her eyes were fixed upon 
the inscription for a much longer 
time than was necessary for the 
reading and understanding of the 
words. When she raised them, 
tears were glistening in them. 

* Will you fasten it for me, Chris ?’ 
she said, in a low soft tone. 

With an ineffable feeling of 
happiness I placed the slender 
chain about her neck, and while 
my arms were round her, she raised 
her face to mine, and IJ kissed her. 


A few minutes later, while we 
were still alone, Jessie said, 

* You know why I left home on 
my birthday, Chris ?’ 

‘I know all, Jessie.’ 

‘ And yet not quite all, I think. I 
shall have no secrets from you, 
Chris, not one. I believe I should 
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have left soon afterwards, even if 
it had not been for my mother’s 
letter, and for the discovery that 
uncle Bryan was my father.’ 

‘ For what reason, Jessie ?’ 

‘You do not suspect, then ?’ 

‘I have a dim suspicion, dear, 
but I would prefer you to tell me.’ 

‘Chris,’ she said, very seriously, 
‘you loved me too much. 

‘That could not be, Jessie.’ 

‘It could and can be. In your 
love for me you forgot some one 
else, a thousand million times 
better than I am, Chris.’ 

‘ My mother? 

‘Your mother. I reproached 
myself every day and every night 
for being the cause of it. I was 
afraid that your attachment to that 
dearest angel on earth was growing 
weaker and weaker, and I knew 
that I was the cause of it. I saw 
the pain, the unutterable pain, my 
dear, that your neglect of your 
mother was causing her tender 
heart, and | was continually striv- 
ing to discover in what way you 
could be brought to learn how 
much more pure and beautiful and 
sacred her love was than mine. If 
things had gone on in the same 
way, I should have run away as it 
was, Chris, so that you might have 
been forced to seek for comfort in 
the shelter of her iove. Do you 
understand me, my dear? Your 
love for me made you colour- 
blind.’ 

How much dearer this confession 
made Jessie to me | need not de- 
scribe. 

‘I see things in a better light 
now, my darling,’ I said humbly ; 
*I am not colour-blind now.’ 

Uncle Bryan and my mother 
would not have disturbed us all 
the night if we had not called to 
them to come in and share our 
happiness. 

Those who understand the 
Strength and purity of love can 
understand by what links of tender 


feeling we were henceforward bound 
to one another—sacred links which 
death itself will be powerless to 
sever. 

Jessie sat on a stool at her 
father’s feet ; my mother and I sat 
close to them, my hand on Jessie’s 
neck, clasped in one of hers. 

It must have been two o’clock in 
the morning, and we were still 
talking, unconscious of the hour, 
when a great thumping was heard 
at the street-door. I jumped to 
my feet, and opened the door, and 
Josey West ran in. 

‘I couldn’t help it, my dears,’ 
she cried; ‘I know I have no 
business here, but I should have 
done something desperate if I 
hadn’t run round to see how you 
were all getting on. I went to bed, 
but as I’m a living woman I couldn’t 
sleep a wink; so I got out of bed 
and dressed myself, and thought, 
I'll just see if there’s a light in the 
shop. And when I came and saw 
the light, how could I help knock- 
ing? Well, Chris, how do you like 
the second act? Better than the 
first? I do believe, as the speech- 
makers say, this is the happiest 
day of my life.’ 

And the queer good little woman 
fell to crying and kissing us. 

I am afraid you would scarcely 
believe me if I were to tell you at 
what time we went to bed that 
morning. 


CHAPTER LI. 
MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 


I RESUME my pen after an inter 
val of two years. 

Within a few weeks after the 
events described in the last chap- 
ter Jessie and I were married. 
There were six bridesmaids, Josey 
and Florry West, and their four 
little sisters. On that day my 
mother gave uncle Bryan a Bible. 

Josey is sole proprietor of the 
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grocer’s shop, and the business has 
wonderfully improved. She is really 
making and saving money. This 
of course is known, and has at- 
tracted the attention of more than 
one young man; I say more than 
one, for there is one in particular 
who seems to consider that if he 
were a grocer he would be in his 
proper groove. His chance, how- 
ever, of getting into that groove 
does not appear to be a good 
one. 
‘I know what he’s casting sheep’s 
eyes at, says Josey, tossing her 
head ; ‘I see him reckoning up the 
stock every time he comes into the 
shop.’ 

She does not openly discourage 
him ; she makes him spend all his 
pocket-money in candied lemon- 
peel and uncle Bryan’s medicines, 
which are having an immense sale. 

‘You are injuring that young 
man’s constitution, Josey,’ I say. 

‘All the better,’ she replies ; 
‘with his present constitution, he’ll 
never suit Josey West.’ 

* Don’t you ever intend to marry, 
Josey ?” 

‘I haven’t quite made up my 
mind, Chris; but if I don’t die an 
old maid I shall be very much sur- 
prised.’ 

Turk is doing well, but I have 
lately discerned in him an itching 
to go on the:stage again. He has 
purchased a splendid wardrobe that 
belonged to a famous First Villain, 
and he is reading a manuscript play 
by a new author with a character in 
it which he says would take all 
London by storm. 

‘No one can play that character 
but Turk West,’ says old Mac, who 
is egging him on. 

‘It would be a thousand pities,’ 
says ‘Turk, ‘not to play the piece. 
It’s a work of genius — original, 
Chris, my boy, original.’ And then 
he adds musingly, ‘I’ve a good 
mind to; I’ve a good mind to. The 
situations are tremendous. New 





Trim. 


blood, Chris, that’s what’s wanted 
—new blood.’ 

Florry is just married. Her hus- 
band is a very elegant young man, 
and plays walking gentlemen. 
Every year babies are being intro- 
duced into the world by the mar- 
ried Wests. The number of chil- 
dren in that family is something 
amazing, and aunt Josey is idolised 
by all of them. 

Uncle Bryan lives with us. I 
am prospering, and our home isa 
very happy one. How could it be 
otherwise with two such women as 
my mother and Jessie to brighten 
and bless it! A great grief, how- 
ever, came to us lately. 

Our union was blessed by a 
child—a sweet beautiful little girl, 
whose presence was a new happi- 
ness tous. I have not the power to 
describe the emotion which filled 
my heart when this treasure was plac- 
ed in my arms ; Jessie’s joy and my 
mother’s may be imagined, but it 
would be difficult to realise the 
depth of uncle Bryan’s feelings to- 
wards the darling. We named her 
Frances, after Jessie’s mother; it 
was uncle Bryan’s wish. His love 
for the dear little creature became 
a worship ; he was restless and un- 
happy if a waking hour passed 
without his seeing her. He nursed 
her, and prattled to her, and rocked 
her cradle, and would sit for hours 
by her side while she was sleeping. 
She grew to love him, and her 
beautiful eyes would dilate, and 
she would wave her dimpled arms 
when he held out his to her. 
When she was ten months old, and 
just when she began to lisp the 
word so dear to a mother’s ear, 
she was taken from us. 

Ah, how well I remember the 
sad days that followed! This may 
sound strange, when you know that 
a very few months have passed 
since our bereavement, but it ex- 
presses my feeling. Our Garling 
seemed, as it were, to sink into the 
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past, and I saw her ever afterwards, 
as one in a deep pit looks upwards 
in the daylight to the heavens and 
sees a star there. WhenI am anold 
man, the memory of this dear child 
will shine with a clear light among a 
forest of unremembered days. On 
the night before she was buried, I 
walked to the room where she lay 


in her coffin. I opened the door 
softly, and saw uncle Bryan on his 
knees by the coffin’s side ; his hands 
were clasped, and on the body of 
our darling lay an open book from 
which he was reading. It was the 
Bible which my mother had given 
him on our wedding-day. 
Farewell. 


LILTINGS FROM THE LOWLANDS. 


No. Il, DONALD'S DOCHTER, 


THERE is a sweet glen, though I'll tell na’ the name, 
Because it’s sufficiently known unto fame 
As the place where auld Donald the piper abides, 
And the bonny bright dochter of Donald besides. 
Oh, what is the reason that a’ the young men 
To get to the toun maun gang roun’ by the glen? 


The glen is na far frae the toun, ye maun know; 
The glen is na far frae the country ; and so 

The lads frae the country and lads frae the toun 
Baith come to auld Donald and ask for a tune. 


Ance Donald's fair dochter went off for a wee, 
To stay with an aunt near the braes of Dundee ; 
And somehow the lads lost their musical taste, 
And Donald he gave up his piping almaist. 


But a laddie there cam’ whiles the lass was awa’, 
Asked Donald to pipe him a strathspey an’ a’; 
He asked the wee lass when she cam’ back agen ; 
He marrit the lassie and lives in the glen. 
Noo what is the reason that a’ the young men 
To get to the toun wad gang roun’ by the glen ? 


VOL. XV. 
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VERS DE SOCIETE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the late Mr. 
Tom Hood's observations in Lon- 
don Society of May 1870, we are in- 
clined to think that the term ‘ vers 
de société’ was originally meant to 
include only such verses as were 
written and intended for the ‘ upper 
ten thousand,’ and more especially 
for those who are called ‘ society 
people.’ It has no doubt now come 
to be applied, or misapplied, in a 
much larger sense, and is made to 
denominate any pleasant or humor- 
ous verse, which may not be suffi- 
ciently spiritual or lofty in its aim 
to be classed with what our friends 
across the water call ‘ rale poethry.’ 


To say that it indicates verses of 


‘society’ in opposition to ‘solitude’ 
does not appear to us to be quite 
correct, as the term would then in- 
clude many poems that do not 
properly come under this denomi- 
nation, and would exclude many 
thatdo. For instance, Thackeray's 
‘ Ballad of Bouillabaisse’ has more 
to do with solitude than Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s ‘ May Queen,’ or Macau- 
lay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ and 
yet the latter are not vers de so- 
ciété, and the former is. We do 
not, however, wish to restrict within 
too narrow limits the field over 
which this kind of writing ranges, 
nor would we forget that such an 
anomaly as a white blackbird is 
occasionally met with, and that 
there may be, and are, many vari- 
ations of what is sometimes termed 
occasional verse, at others album- 
verses, and at others vers de so- 
ciété. The boundary must be a 
large one which is to enclose such 
different productions as Pope’s 


+> 


* Rape of the Lock,’ and Dr. John- 
son’s beautifully-illogical burlesque : 
‘ If the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
"Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father.’ 


And yet we are told that both these 
may be as properly classed under 
the one term vers de société as 
may many of Prior's or Praed’s 
verses, and they are the two repre- 
sentative poets of this school. It 
is true that the last-mentioned 
writer has, as it were, instituted 
a sub-section of this section of our 
poetry ; but, then, it is only a new 
species in an old genus that has 
existed since the time when Horace 
and Martial wrote; and we must 
not consider the species to be the 
whole genus. 

Of the writers who have excelled 
in this kind of verse we may ob- 
serve, that some have not been 
vers-de-société writers purs ef sim- 
ples, but poets who have occasion- 
ally exercised themselves in this 
style of writing. And we may ob- 
serve further, that it is these ‘ wan- 
derers from above’— if we may so 
call them—who have written the 
most charming pieces of this lighter 
description of poetry; but as in 
stating this we differ somewhat 
from the remarks contained in the 
admirable preface to the Zyra E&- 
gantiarum, which are to the effect 
that ‘a professed poet, however 
exalted his faculty, will seldom 
write the best vers de société,’ we 
will quote a few passages to bear 
witness to what we allege to be the 
And first we will give Leigh 
Hunt's well-known rondeau, ‘Jenny 
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kiss’d me,’ than which we know of 
no vers de société more dainty, pa- 
thetic, and charming : 
‘JENNY KISSED ME, 
Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in. 
rime, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in ; 
Say I'm weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed 
me, 
say I'm growing old, but add 
Jenny kissed me !’ 


What could be more perfect? 
We may hunt in vain through 
Praed’s writings for anything equal 
to it of the same brevity ; and yet 
Leigh Hunt cannot certainly be 
classed as a writer of vers de so- 
ciété, nor yet as a man of the world 
engaged in grave pursuits. Still 
less can Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
be so classed, as he was not only 
a poet whose lyrical faculty was of 
the most exalted description, but 
he was also a metaphysician of con- 
siderable ability; and yet we find 
among his writings the following 
exquisite lines, which, if they do 
not come within the original defi- 
nition of what may be described 
as vers de société, may certainly 
be included with many of the verses 
that are now collected together 
under that comprehensive title. 

‘ NAMES. 
1 asked my fair, one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay : 
By what sweet name from Rome or 
Greece : 

Lalage, Nezra, Chloris, 

Sappho, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Arethusa or Lucrece, 

‘Ah !” replied my gentle fair, 

‘* Beloved, what are names but air! 
Choose thou whatever suits the line ; 

Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 

Call me Lalage or Doris, 
Only, only call me thine !’"’ 


And lastly, to give one more ex- 
ample from the professed poets 
who have written good vers de so- 
cicté, we will quote a few lines 
from Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 
which is, we may add, the most 
important poem, and of the highest 


character, that is to be found in 
English vers de societée. It com- 
prehends, as it were, all the ima- 
ginative power and artistic delicacy 
of true poetry, and all the. more 
ordinary but not less necessary 
graces of good vers de société. It 
is, at the same time, spiritual, hea- 
venly, and ethereal ; and also earth- 
ly, worldly, realistic, and witty. 
Take, for instance, the following 
lines, descriptive of a young lady’s 
toilette : 











‘ This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box ; 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
rransformed to combs, the speckled and 

th 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux, 
Now awful beauty puts on ail its arms ; 

2 t 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace 


And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 


And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes 

rhe busy sylphs surround their darling 
care, 

These set the head and these divide the 
hair ; 

Some fold the sleeve whilst others plait the 
gown, 

And Betty’s praised for labours not het 


own ! 


Many more examples might be 
given, had we sufiicient space to 
do so, of the most perfect vers de 
societe, written by poets who have 
for the most part dwelt in the higher 
regions of grave and lofty verse, 
and have only occasionally de- 
scended to this half-way house, if 
we may so call it, situated between 
the plain-land of prose on the one 
side and the shadowy hills of poetry 
on the other. But we must hasten 
to speak of those with whom the 
writing of vers de société has been 
the rule and not the exception. 

The most prominent among 
past writers of this kind of verse 
are Herrick, Swift, Prior, Praed, 
Hood, Thackeray, Luttrell, Lan- 
dor, Clough, and last, but not least, 
the often witty and wise ‘ Unknown,’ 
‘Anonymous.’ As it would, how- 


ever, be impossible to speak of all 








these in one short paper, and as 
we shall have something to say 
about our living writers, we will 
confine our remarks to Praed, who 
is, par excellence, the representa- 
tive poet of English vers de so- 
cite. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed was 
born in London at 35 John-street, 
Bedford-row, on the 26th July 1802, 
and was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. At the latter he gained 
the chancellor’s medal for English 
verse in 1823, and again in 1824, 
the subjects of the poems being 
‘Australasia’ and ‘Athens.’ He af- 
terwards became a member of Par- 
liament, and was returned for the 
borough of St. Germains in 1830, 
and with Mr. T. Baring for Yar- 
mouth in 1834, when Sir Robert 
Peel appointed him to the office of 
Secretary of the Board of Control. 
In the following summer he mar- 
ried Helen, daughter of George 
Bogle, Esq., with whom he lived 
happily during the few remaining 
years of his life. In 1839 he died 
of consumption, brought on, it is 
supposed, by over-exertion, and 
was interred in the cemetery at 
Kensal-green. 

Of the writings of Praed, the 
greater part consists of vers de so- 
ciété ; but there are also some bur- 
lesque romances of considerable 
power, which were written about 
the time that he left the university. 
But it is in his vers de société 
that we find his facile versification 
sparkling with antithesis, and rich 
with pleasant phrases of wit and 
sarcasm, although in his earlier 
poems we occasionally meet with 
such verses as, 

‘ The sun shone out on hill and grove, 

It was a glorious day ; 

The lords and the ladies were making love, 

And the clowns were making hay.’ 

‘ Lillian,’ from which the above 
is taken, the ‘Troubadour,’ the 
‘Bridal of Belmont,’ the ‘ Red 

Fisherman,’ and the ‘ Legend of 
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the Teufel-Haus,’ are, however, 
comparatively unknown to persons 
who are well acquainted with his 
‘Vicar,’ ‘Our Ball,’ ‘My own Ara- 
minta,’ and his ‘ Talented Man.’ 
It is to these latter poems that he 
owes his renown as a writer of 
vers de socicté ; and while they are 
versatile and brilliant, they are 
never, what is often the case with 
this kind of verse, vulgar or mere- 
tricious. They are also perfectly 
free from mere sentimental namby- 
pambyism. If they have a fault, 
perhaps it is that they are over- 
loaded with antithesis, but they 
are always fashionable in their at- 
tire, and always charming. Take, 
for instance, the following extract 
from ‘My own Araminta,’ which 
is supposed to be a letter of ad- 
vice from Miss Medora Trevilian 
at Padua to Miss Araminta Vava- 
sour, in London. 


‘My OWN ARAMINTA. 


You tell me you're promised a lover, 
My own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
‘The hue of his coat and his cheek ? 
Alas! if he look like another, 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
Be deaf to your father and mother ; 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘ No!” 


Miss Lane, at her Temple of Fashion, 
Taught us both how to sing and tospeak, 
And we loved one another with passion 
Before we had been there a week. 
You gave me a ring for a token, 
I wear it wherever I go ; 
I gave you a chain—is it broken ? 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘ No!” 
co 2 * * * 
We parted ! but sympathy’s fetters 
Reach far over valley and hill ; 
I muse o’er your exquisite letters, 
And feel that your heart is mine still ; 
And he who would share it with me, love— 
The richest of treasures below— 
If he’s not what Orlando should be, love, 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘ No!” 


If he wears a top-boot in his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 
If he ever drinks port after dinner, 
If his brow or his breeding is low, 
If he calls himself ‘‘ Thompson” or ‘‘Skin- 
ner,” 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘ No!” 


2 * * 
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Don't listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don't hear what they say of his birth ; 

Don't look at hi is seat in the county, 
Don't calculate what he is worth ; 

But give him a pt to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe ; 

If he’s only an excellent person, 
My own Araminta, say ‘‘ No!”’ 








It is unnecessary to praise such 
verses as these, since they speak 
for themselves. We may, how- 
ever, point out that their melodious 
rhythm has only been equalled by 
one writer since Praed wrote, and 
that is Mr. Swinburne in his beau- 
tiful poem of ‘ Dolores,’ the melody 


of which is very similar to that of 


the above verses. But it is not in 
melody only that Praed’s poems 
excel, it is also in their spark- 
ling wit and humorous turns of 
thought and expression. ‘They 
never grow sluggish or dull, but 
like a running stream they are al 
ways musical and clear, and carry 
us along with them. No one, we 
feel sure, has ever read the ‘ Vicar’ 
without I loving the ‘ gentle Johnian’ 
and the verses in which he is de- 
scribed, and more especially the 
following lines : 








‘And when 1 gious sects ran 





> of all his learning, 
hat if a man's belief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning 





{nd this reminds us that it may 
not be uninteresting to the reader 
to know that Praed was the school- 
fellow of Dr. Pusey, with whom he 
used to play chess. In our under- 
graduate days we attended Dr. 
Pusey’s evening lectures at Christ 
Church, when the kind old divine 
used to give us tea first and the- 
ology afterwards; and it is with 

ificulty we can imagine him to 

have been the companion of so 
gay and light-hearted a singer as 
Praed. Yetso it was; and, indeed, 
Praed himself was not always gay, 
as the following lines will show, 
and they must conclude our re- 
marks respecting the best writer 
of vers de société that England has 
ever had: 


oO 
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‘SCHOOL AND SCHOOLFELLOV 
Floreat Etona, 
Twe vears ago I made a mock 
O/ filthy trades and traffics ; 
I wondered w ha t they meant by stock ; 
I wrote delis zhtful sapphics ; 
I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 
I supped with Fates and Furies, 
Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury’s. 
x * * * 
Where are my friends? I am alone; 
No playmate shares my beaker ; 
Some //e beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some before the Speaker : 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo, 
And some draw sword for liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 
* * 3 ” 
For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remembered hobby ; 
I long to lounge in Poets’ Walk, 
To shiver in the lobby : 
I wish that I could run away 
From House and Court and Levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day, 
Just Eton boys grown heavy ; 


Chat I could bask in childhood's sun 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses, 
And find huge wealth in one pound one, 

Vast wit in broken nose 
And play Sir Giles at Date chet-lane, 
And call the milkmaids houris, 
That I could be a boy again, 
A happy boy, at Drury’s,’ 


The living writers of vers de so- 
ciété are very numerous, but the 
most prominent amongst them are 
Mr. Calverley, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Mr. H. S. Leigh, and Mr. Locker ; 
and as the last-named is the oldest 
singer of the four, we will speak of 
him first. 

It . only just to state that we 
are the more inclined to be critical 
in saat of Mr. Locker’s writings 
owing to the exceedingly high 
praise that has recently been given 
to them by reviewers in the Quar- 
terly, the Edinburgh, and several 
periodicals. Although we are not 
by any means blind to the various 
merits of his verses, to the dainty 
grace and tender pathos with which 
they abound, or to the evident 


pains and care which he has taken 
in making them as perfect as pos- 
sible, yet it does seem necessary 
to us to make our praise in some 
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degree commensurate with the 
quality and character of the writ- 
ings on which it is bestowed. For 
instance, although his verses en- 
titled ‘A nice Correspondent’ re 
mind us of Praed, and are exceed- 
ingly bright and witty, we cannot 
but take exception to the question- 
able taste displayed in making the 
young lady speak of ‘ Pappy,’ ‘ Sir 
Waverley Scott,’ and ‘Goosey.’ And 
again, although we admire his ‘St. 
James’s-street,’ we have a decided 
objection to the rhythm, or want 
of it, of the line, 
‘Lawn cravats and roll collars ;’ 

and we do not think that it is true 
that the young gentlemen who are 
to be found in the neighbourhood 
of St. James’s-street ‘love cutty- 
pipes and slang that’s rather scar- 
ing.’ 

Many of his poems, however, 
are very graceful, and those by 
which he is best known, such as 
‘To my Grandmother,’ ‘ Gerty’s 
Necklace,’ and ‘ At Hurlingham,’ 
are deserving of a high place in 
English vers de société ; while 
others, as, for instance, ‘The Castle 
in the Air,’ ‘ Lina Oswald,’ and 
‘The Unrealised Ideal,’ are but 
little if at all inferior to those 
already mentioned. But some of 
the other verses contained in his 
London Lyrics do not please us 
so well. Mr. Pater, in his Studies 
of the History of the Renaissance, 
writes as follows: ‘A certain 
strangeness, something of the blos- 
soming of the aloe, is indeed an 
element in all true works of art; 
that they shall excite or surprise 
us is indispensable. But that they 
shall give pleasure and excite a 
charm over us is_ indispensable 
too, and this strangeness must be 
sweet also—a lovely strangeness.’ 
Now when we read in Wordsworth 
such lines as 
‘ It is a beauteous evening, calm and free 

rhe holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration,’ 
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we are both surprised and pleased ; 
but when we read in Mr. Locker 
such lines as 


‘For at most it’s a footstep from cradl 


coftiin— 
From a spoonful of pap to a mouthful of 
dust,’ 


or, 
‘ And then the boys, despite my wails 
Would slily come and lift my tails, 
And smack me soundly,’ 
we are surprised but not pleased ; 
more especially as ‘soundly’ is made 
to rhyme to ‘fondly.’ ‘The strange- 
ness is not a lovely strangeness. 
But, as we have already stated, 
some of his poems are of a much 
higher order, and will never fail to 
find admirers. 

Mr. H. S. Leigh is well known 
by his Carols of Cockayne, and we 
were surprised to find no men- 
tion made of them in a recent re- 
view of vers de socicté in the Quar 
ter/y. It would be difficult to find 
verses more melodious and musical 
than are some of Mr. Leigh’s; and, 
as has been justly stated by the 
late Mr. Hood, an important cha- 
racteristic of his poetry is the fre- 
quency and accuracy of his rhyming. 
It has also the merit of being able 
to make one laugh, and this is more 
than can be said of most recent 
vers de société. Some of his verses 
are exceedingly humorous, as, for 
instance, ‘The Twins,’ ‘ Vere de 
Vere,’ ‘The Sword of Damocles,’ 
and the ‘ Chateaux d’Espagne ; 
while others discover a more grave 
and sometimes almost a sad and 
regretful line of thought, as does 
his poem entitled ‘See-Saw,’ the 
last verse of which is an especial 
favourite with us. We regret that 
we have not space to quote from 
Mr. Leigh’s ‘ Carols,’ but we have 
already been led into making more 
extracts than we intended. 

The latest addition to our vers 
de société is Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
Vignettes in Rhyme, and although 
we do not like the titie of his book 
we admire his verse. Mr. Dobson’s 
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range is much larger than either 
Mr. Locker’s or Mr. Leigh’s, and 
extends from the ordinary vers de 
société to the higher Kinds of verse, 
and even to true poetry. Of the 
first he has given us several pieces, 
as ‘An Autumn Idyl,’ * Tu Quogue,’ 
and ‘Incognita;’ and of the latter he 
has given us such poems, amongst 
others, as his ‘Story of Rosina,’ 
‘Love in Winter,’ ‘The Death of 
Procris, ‘ Palomydes,’ his four 
‘Songs of Angiola,’ ‘ Before Sedan,’ 
and ‘The Dying of Tanneguy du 
Bois.’ These latter are to our 
mind so much superior tu his vers 
de société that we almost regret 
having to include him amongst our 
writers of this school, and we hope 
that for the future he will give us 
more poetry and less verse. The 
following extract from his ‘ Dead 
Letter’ will give the reader a fair 
idea of Mr. Dobson’s writings ; 
the subject is a letter found in a 


jar : 


‘Dear John (the letter ran), it can’t, can't 
be, 
For father’s gone to Chorley Fair with 
Sam, 
And mother’s storing apples,—Prue and 
me 
Up to our elbows making damson jam 
But we shall meet before a week is gor 
*Tis a long lane that has no turning,” 
John! 
Only till Sunday next, and then you'll wait 
Behind the whitethorn, by the broken 
stile 


We can go round and catch them at the 


gate 
All to ourselves for nearly one long 
mile ; 2 
Dear Prue won't look, and father he'll go 
on, 


And Sam’s two eyes are all for Cissy, John! 


John, she’s so smart, with every ribbon 


new, 
Flame-coloured sack, and crimson pade- 
Soy M4 
As proud as proud; and has the vapours 
too, 


Just like my lady —calls poor Sam a boy, 

And vows no sweetheart’s worth the think- 
ing on 

Till he’s past thirty—I know better, John! 


My dear, I don't think that I thought of 
much 
efore we knew each other, I and you ; 
And now, why, John, your least, least 
finger-touch 


wn 


Gives me enough to think a summer 
throug! 
See, for I send you something! There, 
‘tis gone ! 
Look in this corner—mind you find it, 
John !' 


Of Mr. Calverley we will only 
state that his verses are very clever 
and witty, but chiefly consist of pa- 
rodies, charades, and translations, 
and cannot, therefore, be considered 
to come within the range of this 
paper. 

We have now gone through the 
leading writers of vers de socicté, 
but in so short a sketch it is of 
course impossible to treat the sub- 
ject as thoroughly as we could 
wish. We may remark, in conclu- 
sion, that the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis which it would appear to be 
especially necessary for writers of 
this school to avoid are vulgarity and 
namby-pambyism. Verses which 
sin against good taste and verses 
which are evidently intended to be 
very nice and pretty are equally 
objectionable, and we want none 
of them. We are glad to find that 
we have writers of vers de socicté 
who are able to pilot their vessels 
without being wrecked on either 
of these dangerous rocks. We 
would, however, warn off fresh 
comers who are seeking shelter in 
this little harbour, for we would 
havethem knowthat itdoes not sup 
ply space enough for a large fleet. 
It is nota boundless ocean, such as 
is imaginative poetry, but a little 
creek, in which the good ship Praed 
is still riding at anchor, and so large 
a vessel leaves but little room for 
smaller craft. The subjects to 
which a writer of this school is 
limited are necessarily very few in 
number, as they only consist of the 
various scenes and phases of fash- 
ionable society, and most of these 
have already been admirably treat- 
ed by the best writer of this kind 
of verse that we have ever had or 
probably ever shall have. 
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ANYTHING that leads people to 
think cannot fail to be of service 
to them. It is no mark of wisdom 
to be indifferent to aught with 
which we come in contact, but the 
commonness of a thing is often a 
hindrance to its right appreciation. 
Too much familiarity, says the 
proverb, breeds contempt ; and it 
is well for us to pause now and 
then, and look round upon the 
commonplaces of our lives, and to 
inquire whether there are not some 
jewels hidden amongst the peb- 
bles, and some precious dust of 
gold mixed with the oft-trampled 
sand, 

For these reasons, it is satis- 
factory to note that Archbishop 
Trench’s little work Ox the Study 
of IWords has lately reached its 
fourteenth edition. It is in many 
respects a useful book. It leads 
its readers to look below the sur- 
face of the language which they 
use in everyday life, and to dis- 
cover therein stores of imagination 
and instruction. It shows us that 
from this language we may learn 
(if we question it aright) somewhat 
of the course of the past and the 
tendency of the present. The 
author claims for words that they 
are ‘fossil poetry,’ ‘fossil history,’ 
‘fossil ethics.” He explains how 
new terms come into being, and 
how distinctions arise between 
them, and in what way mere words 
and phrases may serve to illustrate 
the social, intellectual, and moral 
condition of the men who first 
used them in days gone by. Most 
persons have never taken the trou- 
ble to examine their language at 
all, and would be greatly surprised 
to find how much beauty and how 


many valuable lessons are latent 
in the seemingly trite words which 
they employ. That the subject is 
a very interesting one is abund- 
antly shown in Dr. Trench’s book ; 
and language meeting us, as it 
does, at all points—serving to 
clothe our very thoughts, and to 
be the medium of their expression 
to others—cannot be unimportant 
to us. Further than this, Dr. 
Trench lays great stress upon the 
fact that language not only ex- 
pounds, but also acts upon thought. 
Its influence, he says, ‘has been 
powerfully felt in every region of 
human knowledge, in science, in 
art, in morals, in theology. ‘The 
reactive energy of words, not 
merely on the passions of men 
(for that of course), but on their 
opinions calmly and deliberately 
formed, would furnish a very cu- 
rious chapter in the history of 
human knowledge and human ig- 
norance.’ 

This truth, however, may be re- 
garded from two different points of 
view. On the one hand, we may 
acknowledge and acquiesce in the 
power which language exercises 
over the minds of men, seeking to 
use its force beneficially ourselves, 
and to discover the modes of its 
operation in the case of others. 
Or, on the other hand, we may 
deprecate its influence, and holding 
that its proper functions are those 
of a servant rather than a master, 
may endeavour to render its posi- 
tion in all things as subordinate 
as possible. The former of these 
methods of dealing with the ques- 
tion seems at first to be the simpler 
and the easier. It is always less 
trouble to submit to a force which 
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is presented to us than to strive 
against it. But the influence in 
this case is an eminently dangerous 
one. We, in this world, are less 
concerned with sounds and signs 
than with the facts they represent. 
Men are only too ready to over- 
look this, and to rest satisfied with 
names instead of things, and verbal 
statements instead of vital truths. 
Moreover, the enlargement of the 
stock of human knowledge is greatly 
dependent on the spirit in which 
questions are discussed between 
differing parties. Here it is not 
enough that we should have a clear 
idea of the facts which our words 
stand for in our own minds; it is 
important to make sure that the 
individuals we address attach the 
same meaning to them that we do. 
All the poetry and philosophy that 
may be embalmed in words will 
avail us little if we are talking about 
one thing, and people think that 
we are talking about another. In- 
finite waste of mental energy is 
suffered from this cause, and the 
only remedy for it is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that words are like 
bank-notes—worthless in them- 
selves, and only valuable in as far 
as they represent a certain definite 
amount of real wealth which is 
existent somewhere, and for which 
it is agreed that they shall pass 
current. 

The disregard of this aspect of 
the question is a serious blemish 
upon Dr. Trench’s otherwise ad- 
mirable book. Philology is a very 
interesting study, but its interest 
principally attaches to the col- 
lateral subjects—such as history— 
into which its various ramifications 
extend. So far as it leads us to 
look carefully into the words we 
employ it will be most useful; but 
if it causes us to exalt the import- 
ance of the verbal form to the 
neglect of the thing for which it 
stands, nothing but harm can be 
the result. Into this error the 
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author of the Study of Words has 
been led, probably through enthu- 
siasm for his subject. He even 
proposes to reverse the wise maxim 
of Hobbes,* and lays it down that 
words ‘may be the fool’s counters, 
but are the wise man’s money.’ 
The value of the book in other re- 
spects only makes its advocacy of 
such a doctrine the more danger- 
ous, and it is worth while to inves- 
tigate briefly the real function of 
language, and the modes in which 
it may be used and abused. 

It is evident that the meaning 
attached to words is, or was in the 
first instance, purely arbitrary. We 
may derive our English language 
from various sources—Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, Scandinavian, Latin, Greek, 
or what not—and may thus give a 
reason for now employing a par- 
ticular word in a certain sense ; 
but this only throws the matter 
one step further back, for the 
question immediately arises, How 
came the word to have this mean- 
ing in this other language? We 
soon come to a point where even 
the philologers can push their de- 
rivations no further. But how- 
ever this may be, it is clear that in 
nine cases out of ten a plain man 
can give no reason why his words 
should mean what they do. Yet 
such a man is dependent upon 
them in his business and his reli- 
gion, and they are of no small im- 
portance to him. If further proof 
were needed that the meaning of 
a word is merely the idea which 
we are in the habit of attaching to 
it, it would be found in the simple 
circumstance that different words 
serve to express the same idea 
in different languages, and do so 
with equal clearness. ‘Bird’ in 
English is ‘oiseau’ in French, and 
each answers its purpose perfectly 
well. And though we are usually 

‘Words are wise men’s counters, they 


do but reckon by them; but they are the 
money of fools,’ 
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apt to think some words pleasant 
in sound, and others disagreeable, 
this is to a very great extent due 
to the association of ideas. We 
think ‘violet’ a pretty word, and 
‘violent’ an ugly one, merely be- 
cause we attach such different no- 
tions to the two terms. Those who 
speak of words as if their meaning 
were inherent in the sound are like 
Mr. Lillyvick in Wicholas Nickleby : 

*What’s the water in French, 
sir?” 

‘ ’eau,’ replied Nicholas. 

‘ Ah?’ said Mr. Lillyvick, shaking 
his head mournfully, ‘I thought as 
much. Lo, eh? I don’t think any- 
thing of that lenguage—nothing at 
all.’ 

Further, even when we can clear- 
ly see how a word came in our own 
language to have a certain import, 
we shall generally find that the par- 
ticular mode of its application has 
been arbitrarily determined. Thus 
‘Paradise’ comes from a Greek 
word which merely means a park 
or pleasure-ground. It was used 
in the Septuagint for the Garden 
of Eden, and now we restrict it to 
that sense and others derived from 
it. Again, to ‘prevent’ means, of 
course, merely to go before, and is 
so employed by the Church of Eng- 
land in her collects; but we now 
use it only to signify going before 
in order to put a stop to. We shall 
find that words are perpetually 
changing their meaning in this way. 
Spenser used ‘ edify’ in its original 
sense of ‘to build,’ but it would 
hardly do to speak ofa house being 
edified at the present day. So too 
to call a man a ‘ villain’ would very 
likely give rise to misunderstanding 
if we merely meant to imply that 
he was a peasant, though the word 
originally signified nothing more. 

A good example of the arbitrary 
way in which secondary meanings 
are attached to words is afforded 
by ‘symbol’ and ‘conjecture,’ which 
are derived from Greek and Latin 


words having precisely the same 
signification. * 

Of course meanings given to 
words derived from other lan- 
guages, or compounded from our 
own, can only vary within certain 
limits. This fact is of great im- 
portance in the formation of new 
words, for an expressive term is 
much more likely to find general 
acceptance than an inexpressive 
one. In science especially there is 
a manifest tendency towards a sys- 
tem of nomenclature which shall 
declare its own meaning with as 
little explanation as _ possible. 
Thus in chemistry it is understood 
that when there are two similar 
oxygen acids, the name of the one 
which contains less oxygen shall 
terminate in ‘ ous,’ and that of the 
other in ‘ic,’-—¢.g. we have ‘sul- 
phurous’ and ‘sulphuric’ acids. 
A similar system is now employed 
in the nomenclature of salts. This, 
of course, is a great assistance to 
the student. But even here it may 
be observed that names which aim 
at expressing a great deal often end 
in being discarded altogether. It 
is extremely undesirable that names 
should be m/sleading, and as the 
progress of science brings fresh 
facts into view, those words which 
served to illustrate exploded theo- 
ries are necessarily rejected. In 
1774, when the constitution of the 
gas called ‘muriatic acid’ was yet 
unknown, Scheele discovered that 
it formed with oxygen a new com- 
pound, possessing very distinctive 
properties. This was an intensely 
pungent gas of a yellowish-green 
colour, having great combining 
energy, so that copper-leaf, pow- 
dered antimony, phosphorus, &c., 
deflagrated when thrown into it. 
Consistently with the theories held 
at that time, he called it ‘ dephlo- 
gisticated muriatic acid.” When 
the doctrine of phlogiston was cast 

* Compare ‘diabolic,’ ‘ trajection,’ ‘tra- 
jectory,’ &e, 
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aside, this name had to be modified, 
and Lavoisier called it ‘ oxy-muri- 
atic acid,’ or ‘ oxygenised muriatic 
acid.’ After a time, however, it 
was found that this pungent gas 
was a simple body, and actually 
entered into the constitution of 
the muriatic, or, as we now call it, 
hydrochloric acid, that the oxygen 
merely withdrew from the latter the 
second constituent, viz. hydro- 
gen. So the name had to be alter- 
ed again, and this time Sir Hum- 
phry Davy suggested ‘ chlorine,’ 
a name which is not likely to re- 
quire further emendation at pre- 
sent, for whatever fresh discoveries 
are made the term chlorine, or tHe 
green gas, will not be inappropri- 
ate. 

In some cases, though the name 
has not been set aside, the design 
with which it was originally given 
has been superseded. For instance, 
the word ‘ electricity’ now calls up 
before us visions of Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, and Mr. Scudamore’s 
telegraphic staff at the Post Office. 
We think of thunder-storms and 
‘shocks’ at scientific soirées. Yet 
‘electricity’ is nothing more than 
the amber force; the observation 
of the fact that amber, when rub- 
bed, attracts to it light bodies 
having been the first step taken to- 
wards this wonderful science. So 
too the name ‘ oxygen’—or the 
acid-producer—was given to the 
gas when it was considered to be 
the cause of acidity. We now 
know many acids (such as the 
hydracids) which contain no oxy- 
gen. The name is convenient, and 
sO it is retained, but it is of no 
further use as an expressive term. 

It would seem then that the more 
a word attempts to express in itself, 
the more likely it is to mislead or 
to grow obsolete. The meaning, 
though guided to a certain extent 
by etymology, is for all practical 
purposes an arbitrary one, and the 
whole value of a word consists. in 
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our knowing exactly what it stands 
for, in its indicating some fact ex- 
istent in the world, or some opera 
tion which can be or has been per- 
formed, or some connection be- 
tween things, or the presence or 
absence of certain conditions. The 
word itself may be a very interest- 
ing object of study, but we cannot 
use it properly unless it gives us in- 
formation, and true information of 
some kind. If it does this it is 
valuable ; if not, it is worse than 
useless. For it by no means fol- 
lows because a name has been 
formed and brought into use, that 
therefore there exists a correspond- 
ing fact or entity. Natural philo- 
sophers talk much at the present 
day about a certain subtle ‘ ether’ 
which is supposed to pervade all 
space, and whose undulations are 
said to produce the phenomena of 
heat and light. But the existence 
of this ether is still problematical, 
and is by no means proved by the 
existence of the name. It would 
be curious to inquire how many 
philosophical errors are traceable 
to the misuse of the word ‘nothing,’ 
and other terms simply implying 
negation. People find such an ex- 
pression, and then proceed to make 
assertions and to argue about it as 
if it were a real tangible thing. 

On the other hand, facts may 
exist, and those important ones, 
for which we have no names. In 
the early days of Christianity, when 
the new faith was being promul- 
gated with all the vigour of intense 
conviction and the enthusiasm at- 
tendant on a fresh experiment in 
social morality; when the apostles 
were acknowledged to be ‘ turning 
the world upside down ; when the 
seeds were being sown ofa religion 
which was soon to revolutionise 
civilised society, and which has, as 
a fact, proved to be the most potent 
influence which the world has ever 
seen,—it will hardly be contended 
that in the first clash of its conflict 
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with opposing forces, and the first 
flush of its triumph over persecu- 
tion and contempt, it was not a 
real power, emphatically a fact. 
And yet for a long time there was 
great difficulty in finding a name 
for it; indeed the first disciples had 
no name for it at all. They were 
called ‘Nazarenes’ by the Jews, 
but this was a term of opprobrium 
which they declined to adopt. The 
Gentiles called them ‘ Christians ; 
but to a Jew this name was, to say 
the least, ambiguous. So theythem- 
selves merely called the nascent 
religion ‘the way,’ or ‘this way.’ 
Thus St. Paul says that he ‘ perse- 
cuted Ais way unto the death; and 
at Ephesus we are told that ‘there 
arose no small stir about the way.’* 
We do not find that the new creed 
was any the less active or any the 
less potent for want of a suitable 
appellation. 

So, again, Thomas 4 Kempis 
observes, ‘I had rather feel com- 
punction than understand the de- 
finition thereof. When we have 
got the thing it is very convenient 
to have a name to call it by; but 
the name is of very little use alone 
—mere idle breath, or black marks 
upon paper. 

Again, it very frequently hap- 
pens that the same word may legi- 
timately be used in two or more 
senses, as well as apparently oppo- 
site words in the same sense. Both 
cases may be illustrated with the 
terms ‘subject’ and ‘object.’ ‘ Sub- 
ject’ originally meant something 
placed under, in subordination to, 
or under the influence of, some 
other thing. Thus it would be 
naturally used to express political 
subordination, as in the phrase 
‘Her Majesty’s subjects.’ In a 
similar sense, a man is spoken of 
as ‘the subject of strong emotion.’ 
Then again the word is applied to 
anything which wxder/ies something 
else ; so that we say ‘the subject 
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of a discourse,’ or ‘ the subject of 
a book.’ Thence the word easily 
comes to mean that upon which 
any of our powers are employed, 
as ‘ the subject of his meditations,’ 
‘a subject of conversation.’ The 
word is thus used sometimes to 
signify the person who thinks, and 
sometimes that which he thinks 
about. But this latter is precisely 
the most usual sense given to the 
word ‘ object,’ which is very gener- 
ally applied to that which is ex- 
terior to one’s self. We say ‘an 
object of pursuit,’ ‘an object of 
affection,’ ‘an object of vision,’ &c. 
Accordingly, Johnson’s Dictionary 
gives the following definitions, 
amongst others : 

Subject. That on which any 
operation, either mental or mate- 
rial, is performed.’ 

Odject.— That about which any 
power or faculty is employed.’ 

In metaphysics, however, the 
words are in general mutually op- 
posed. ‘Subject’ is used to signify 
the conscious self; ‘object’ that 
which is exterior to the conscious 
self, or that about which it is exer- 
cised. In these senses the terms 
are extremely useful. Metaphy- 
sicians are continualiy discussing 
the conscious self, and the points 
to which its activity is directed ; 
so that a convenient word to indi- 
cate each is almost a necessity. 
With a certain school the object is 
regarded merely as a modification 
of the subject, though the practical 
distinction between them remains 
the same. Nevertheless, Mr. Rus- 
kin treats the terms as if they 
merely subserved the purposes of 
those transcendentalists who teach 
that a violet is only blue as long 
as an onlooker is present to behold 
it, and that chairs and tables have 
no real existence until somebody 
enters the room. So he calls upon 
his readers to sweep out of their 
vocabulary those useless words 
‘object’ and ‘ subject.’ 
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It appears, then, that they may 
be used with many different mean- 
ings, may be sometimes treated as 
synonymous and sometimes as dia- 
metrically opposed. Here the de- 
rivations are perfectly obvious, yet 
all these various senses may be 
assigned to the words without doing 
violence to the etymology. 

These instances exhibit the ne- 
cessity in all philosophical and 
theological works of a careful and 
precise definition of the principal 
words employed—nay, they show 
the importance of similar precau- 
tion in all cases where anything 
like a serious purpose is under- 
taken. There is much good to be 
done in the world which we can- 
not do by ourselves. Men will 
always combine, and if we want 
anything of importance done, we 
must learn how to win them over 
to our side, or else we must be 
persuaded to join theirs. It is, in- 
deed, of no little consequence that 
people should think rightly, and if 
we care about our own opinions at 
all, we shall be anxious to see 
others convinced of their truth as 
well. But apart from this, there is 
too much work to be done in the 
world to allow us to regard divi- 
sions amongst friends and antago- 
nism between opponents as trivial 
and unimportant matters. If all 
the time which is wasted in dis- 
cussion—in getting people to agree 
as to what is to be doné and how 
to do it—were spent in united 
effort, how much human misery 
might be relieved, how much sor- 
row turned into joy! And this 
disruption of the moral forces of 
the world is not so much the re- 
sult of antagonism as of simple 
misunderstanding. The difficulty 
of substantiating our conclusions 
lies not usually in the conduct of 
the arguments we employ, but in 
the establishment of the premises 
upon which they are based. In 
a multitude of cases the parties to 
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a discussion are talking about 
entirely different things without 
knowing it, and so, as the argu- 
ment proceeds, objections arise of 
which one does not see the point, 
nor the other the solution. Con- 
sider what geometry would be 
without definitions. Some one 
might assume that a ‘plane angle’ 
meant the inclination of two planes 
to one another. A short time ago 
an individual actually based an 
argument against the sphericity of 
the earth on the assertion that a 
‘ perpendicular’ straight line meant 
a straight line perpendicular to a 
plane, and published a lengthy 
correspondence on the subject in 
a local newspaper. He differed 
from all Euclid’s propositions, in 
which the term ‘perpendicular’ 
is used in the ordinary sense. This 
man could not perceive that the 
word perpendicular is nothing but 
a mark or sign used to indicate 
something, and that so long as it 
is clearly understood what it indi- 
cates, the word itself is perfectly 
immaterial. Euclid carefully ex- 
plains what he wishes to be un- 
derstood by it, in one of his de- 
finitions, and provided he always 
uses it in that sense, no one has 
any right to complain. Other 
people may use it differently if 
they please, but then they must 
give their own definitions plainly, 
and always keep to them. 

Burke has acted upon this prin- 
ciple in his treatise on the Sublime 
and Beautiful. He wishes to speak 
of the feeling of satisfaction which 
is experienced when pain or terror 
is removed. He does not wish to 
use the term ‘ pleasure,’ being de- 
sirous of reserving that for positive 
pleasure ; so he proposes the word 
‘delight,’ and his remarks on the 
subject are worthy of attention. 
He says: ‘I shall take the best 
care I can to use that word in no 
other sense. I am satisfied the 


word is not commonly used in this 
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appropriated signification; but I 
thought it better to take up a word 
already known, and“ to limit its 
signification, than to introduce a 
new one, which would not perhaps 
incorporate so well with the lan- 
guage. I should never have pre- 
sumed the least alteration in our 
words, if the nature of the lan- 
guage, framed for the purposes of 
business rather than those of philo- 
sophy, and the nature of my sub- 
ject, that leads me out of the com- 
mon track of discourse, did not in 
a manner necessitate me to it. I 
shall make use of this liberty with 
all possible caution.’ 

The advantages of such amethod 
are sufficiently recognised in the 
abstract sciences, such as geometry 
and the like, but it seems to be the 
last thing thought necessary in 
those more important studies which 
come closely home to our hearts 
and lives. A veritable confusion 
of tongues is the result. A Pres- 
byterian considers ‘priest’ to be 
derived from ‘presbyter,’ and mere- 
ly to mean an ‘elder; a Roman- 
ist understands it to refer to a 
sacrificial priesthood. A Romanist, 
again, takes the word ‘church’ to 
imply his own communion, with 
its hierarchy and papal head; a 
Protestant includes within the 
‘church’ all sincere and devout 
persons of whatever denomination. 
Consequently, although each re- 
cognises some authority in the same 
book, agreement between them is 
impossible. The same thing oc- 
curs in the treatment of social and 
of purely intellectual questions. 
People generally assume that they 
understand and are understood 
without taking any pains to avoid 
misconstruction. It is probable 
that half the disputes in the world 
are between men who are really 
agreed, or who would agree at once 
if the same facts were perceived 
by each. Many a phrase has 
served the purposes of a party cry 


long after it has ceased to have 
any true significance ; and in the 
same way, many a man is branded 
with opinions which he does not 
hold, and is denied the credit of 
views which he has laboured to 
express. 

It is true, then, that language re- 
acts upon thought, and this in an 
important degree ; but the fact 
ought not to serve as an induce- 
ment to exalt language to a posi- 
tion of great dignity, and to hold it 
out as a desirable source as well as 
medium of instruction, but should, 
on the contrary, make us endea- 
vour as much as possible to escape 
from its influences—which are al- 
ways dangerous and frequently 
harmful. 

The foregoing remarks have been 
made with no intention of disparag- 
ing the study of words. On the 
contrary, those who wish to use 
their language accurately will al- 
ways endeavour to learn as much 
as possible of the derivation and 
history of words. But it is desired 
to point out that the study should 
be undertaken as a means to an 
end, that end being the adequate 
expression of our own thoughts, 
and the just apprehension of the 
thoughts of others. The subject 
may indeed be pursued for its own 
sake, as an assistance to historical 
studies, but this should never be 
allowed to influence us in our use 
of words. We must in most cases 
adopt accepted meanings; more 
rarely we may with advantage 
recur to original and derivative 
usages ; sometimes we must even 
coin a fresh term altogether. In 
all cases, what we should aim at is 
that our meaning may be perfectly 
clear and unquestionable. And 
with regard to others we should 
endeavour not merely to fix upon 
their words those meanings which 
we ourselves think suitable, but to 
grasp fully the intention with which 
they have beenemployed. Verbal 
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quibbling may sufficiently answer 
the purposes of controversial jug- 
glery, but will conduce little to the 
mental advancement of those who 
wish not to confute but to under- 
stand and profit. 

Words are, after all, but tools— 
perhaps of curious workmanship— 
perhaps originally designed for 
purposes which they no longer 
serve ; but they are edge-tools, and 
we must not play with them nor 
rashly apply them to unaccustomed 
uses. Words should be carefully 
chosen as well as thoroughly un- 
derstood. Slovenliness of expres- 


THE 


sion leads inevitably to inaccuracy 
of thought. Men are only too ready 
to yield themselves to the influence 
of words ; and so many mistakes, 
so much contention, such infinite 
intellectual loss and waste, are the 
results of carelessnessin this matter, 
that the importance attaching to its 
right consideration can hardly be 
exaggerated. Words are necessary 
and invaluable servants, but once 
allow them to usurp an undue au- 
thority, and the result will not fail 
to conduce to moral detriment and 
intellectual confusion. 


RILL, 


— 


TRICKLING through the rifted rocks, 
‘Trickling down the hill, 
Tinkling, a sweet music-box, 
Flows the little rill. 


Out upon its stony bed, 
Down unto the green, 

By some fairy finger led 
From a fairy scene. 


Now it creeps beneath the grass, 
Now it leaps above, 

Like a playful village lass 
Hiding from her love. 


Oh, it rings a merry chime 
As it trips along ; 

Ripple, dripple, is the rhyme 
Of its dainty song. 


Many flowers deck its brink, 
Many alders shade ; 

Many oxen of it drink, 
Passing through the glade. 


Trickling through the rifted rocks, 
Trickling down the hill, 

Tinkling, a sweet music box, 
Flows the little rill. 
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THE BOODLE ROMANCE. 


~—_— 


I. 


I KNEW Boodle very well, and his 
father before him. It is of young 
Boodle that this story treats; but, 
in accordance with the usual law 
of nature, old Boodle had to be 
before young Boodle could be, and 
so old Boodle was, and flourished 
as a variety ofart-critic.. He knew 
as much of art as a sucking-pig, 
and no more; but he had the re- 
putation of knowing more than all 
the worthies chronicled by Vasari, 
and that did quite as well. He had 
an aristocratic studio in one of the 
most aristocratic parts of the town, 
and there personages of the highest 
rank might be seen patiently wait- 
ing for the liberty of speaking a 
few words with the mighty Boodle. 
He was an honorary member of all 
the art societies in Europe, and 
had enough letters after his name 
to open all the patent ‘ Amen’ locks 
in Christendom. If a new engrav- 
ing came out, his name was amongst 
the first in the list of subscribers, 
and as often as not figured in the 
advertisement, appended to some- 
thing to this effect: 

‘I have seen the proofs of the 
engraving’ (N. or M., as the case 
might be), ‘and am much pleased 
with the rare skill with which the 
delicate beauty of the original is 
preserved. I consider it a contri- 
bution to British art of sterling 
value. SoLOMON Boop Le.’ 

Whenever anything of this kind 
appeared the engraving was sure of 
a great run, although Boodle, good 
man, would make nothing by it; 
for he would not, like some people, 
sell his name for a price, oh, no! 
He was supposed to write the art 


criticisms in the AZahéstick, and 
artists who had pictures in the ex- 
hibition nearly went mad with sus- 
pense until the number appeared. 
He was the bane ofartists’ lives,and 
more than one young aspirant to 
Academic honours had been known 
to commit suicide after reading one 
of Boodle’s notices ; while others, 
it was mysteriously whispered, had 
been elevated to the very top of 
the tree by one stroke of Boodle’s 
pen. Amateurs who were so for- 
tunate as to possess lots of money 
and little taste would diplomatise 
to any extent and expense to get 
Boodle to select them a gallery ; 
and when they could thrust their 
thumbs into the arm-holes of their 
white waistcoats, and remark casu- 
ally thatthe pictures were the choice 
of ‘my friend Boodle, they con- 
sidered they had arrived at the 
highest artistic altitude attainable 
upon this little globe. Dukes and 
marquises—to say nothing of vis- 
counts, earls, and persons in like 
humble stations of life—were de- 
lighted to have Boodle’s company 
at snug little dinner-parties ; while 
duchesses and marchionesses were 
charmed to have him lounge upon 
their drawing-room ottomans. It 
is even whispered that Royal Aca- 
demicians, knowing that their pic- 
tures would be sure to sell for one, 
two, or three hundred guineas 
more could Boodle be publicly 
seen acknowledging their saluta- 
tions, strove harder for that honour 
than for a foreign order of the 
highest class. And, in short, from 
the duke’s palatial hall to the artist's 
humble cot, Boodle was a power. 
Although such an important per- 
sonage, Boodle was a kind-hearted 
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man, and never disdained to cheer 
the thorny path of those in humbler 
stations than himself. He had a 
whole legion of Titians, Murillos, 
and I cannot tell how many more 
old masters, living upon his bounty, 
to whom, in the philanthropic full- 
ness of his heart, he gave a huge 
shed wherein to place, fresh glow- 
ing from the mint, their divine in- 
spirations upon canvas. Nay more, 
he always rewarded them with a 
pound, or sometimes thirty shil- 
lings, over and above wages for 
their masterpieces, and then, that 
the artist need not be ashamed of 
any slight crudity of colouring, he 
would give it a mellow tone by 
baking it in an oven; after which 
he would place it in the gallery of 
one of those before-mentioned gen- 
tlemen in white waistcoats, who 
would force upon his acceptance a 
cheque for a thousand pounds or 
so as a slight token of his esteem. 
This always took Boodle by sur- 
prise, and was proof positive of the 
truth of his frequent remark that 
‘charity always brings its own ex- 
ceeding great reward.’ Then would 
he return and gladden the heart of 
another of his grand old masters 
with another guinea for another 
masterpiece. More than all this, 
he had agents in all the capitals of 
Europe—especially St. Petersburg 
—as well as in the United States. 
Truly he was the centurion of art, 
and had only to say unto this one, 
‘Daub this,’ and he daubed it, and 
to another, ‘ Bake this Virgin,’ and 
he straightway did her brown. 

His talents in this line were re- 
markable, but perhaps the true bent 
of his genius lay in what may be 
called prophetic divination. As 
painters see their picture in all its 
completeness before taking up their 
brush, so could Boodle see in his 
mind’s eye the very spot where an 
old master lay hidden from all eyes 
but his own, in a dark cellar, or 
somewhere equally obscure. You 
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do not believe it, eh? Why, did 
he not find out Murillo’s master- 
piece of the ‘Immaculate Con- 
sumption’—which, as all true lovers 
of art are aware, represents the 
Virgin in a glorified attitude taking 
her daily nourishment of ether, and 
which gave rise to the pathetically 
natural remark of that near relation 
of Mrs. Todgers, that ‘she would 
be a good un to have fora boarder’ 
—in an out-of-the-way Castilian 
inn? Was it not he who discovered 
that solitary instance of high Hiber- 
nian art to which he gave the name 
of ‘St. Patrick’s Curse,’ and which 
represented the saint transforming 
a venomous viper into a Connaught 
man with the incantation, ‘ All thy 
ways are of onpleasantness and 
none of thy paths are peace,’ in a 
tumble-down hovel somewhere in 
County Cork? Did he not dis- 
cover that divine exemplar of ‘ Mary 
darning Joseph’s Hose’ in the coal- 
cellar of the Bishop of Drawdown- 
wroth’s palace ; and the unrivalled 
sketch of ‘St. Peter gibbing Fish’ 
in the cloisters of Heringnet Ca- 
thedral? Yes, and many more; 
but your silence tells me plainer 
than words that you do not believe 
me even yet. Well, all I can say 
is, that had you sooner than a five- 
hundred-pound note that one was 
found in your cellar, Boodle would 
at once have found documents to 
prove that your residence at one 
time had been an abbey, and would 
have dug from out the buried 
cloisters a squealing Virgin, or a 
squirming Virgin, or an assuming 
Virgin, or a conceiving Virgin, ora 
falsehood-telling Peter, or a doubt- 
ing Thomas, oracoin-adoring Judas, 
or something equally authentic. 
Boodle’s fame had reached a 
pitch never before attained. He 
wrote so many criticisms, looked at 
so many proof-engravings, found 
sO many new old masters, and se- 
lected so many galieries, that the 
mind of any other man but Boodle 
ZZ 
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must have given way under the 
strain. He, however, never was in 
better health and spirits ; while the 
amount he gave in charity to those 
needy old masters of his became 
something fabulous. 

Quoth Boodle one day privately 
to Boodle, ‘ My dear fellow, I think 
you really should marry some lady 
of good birth and position, and 
take your place among the other 
landed gentry of England.’ 

Replied Boodle enthusiastically 
to Boodle, ‘My dear fellow, I 
really think I should.’ 

So Boodle, going carefully over 
the list of his noble acquaintances 
who were blessed with well-dowered 
and marriageable daughters, at last 
fixed on Lord Hoodlehunks. 

Lord Hoodlehunks was a very 
wealthy nobleman, but weak, yet 
an authority in all things pertain- 
ing to art second only to Boodle. 
He had an old castle somewhere 
in the country crowded full of art 
curiosities and valuables. He had 
Greek vases and Italian goldsmiths’ 
work, and gems and sculpture and 
paintings of all sorts, kinds, and 
sizes. He had one daughter, whose 
name was Julia; and I really be- 
lieve he was as proud of her as he 
was of that amputated limb which 
he was ready to take any number 
of solemn oaths was chiselled by 
Phidias, but which Praxiteles Smith 
was ready to take an equal number 
of affidavits was the work of a de- 
ceitful modern Italian, who did a 
great deal in the way of such art 
treasures for dilettante pilgrims to 
the Holy City. He had a town 
house, which was crammed fuller of 
such things than even his country 
house, and it was thither that Boo- 
dle one day betook himself. He 
found the noble lord carefully scru- 
tinising something that bore a de- 
cided resemblance to a dilapidated 
carriage: boot that had been on a 
spree and got astray in a painter’s 
shop. 
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‘Ah, my dear Boodle,’ said his 
lordship, ‘so glad you have come. 
I should like to have your valuable 
opinion upon this ‘ Repose of Ve- 
nus and Vulcan.’ 

Boodle took out his eyeglass, 
and, scrutinising the canvas closely, 
saw a smirking female of the hue of 
cold boiled veal reclining beside a 
grimy personage poising a huge 
hammer in his hand. 

‘Oh, yes,’ cried Boodle enthu- 
siastically, ‘a veritable Albani. Not 
the least doubt of it being genuine ; 
and if you do not decide upon pur- 
chasing it, pray allow me to have 
the next chance. I should con- 
sider it dirt cheap at five hundred 
pounds.’ Not the least doubt ofit, 
Mr. Boodle ; for did you not that 
very morning purchase it from Al- 
bani himself for thirty-five shill- 
ings? 

‘ That is just what the man asks,’ 
replied his lordship. 

‘Indeed! Well, my lord, I do 
not presume to advise you, but if I 
had been fortunate enough—’ 

And the end of it all was that a 
cheque for the five hundred was 
given, and the veritable Albani 
placed tenderly among the other 
art treasures of the Hoodlehunks 
mansion. 

‘ Did it ever strike your lordship,’ 
said Boodle, when they were again 
alone, ‘that the old hall of the “Old 
London Company of Linkboys” 
would be a likely place to find 
some rare old paintings ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied his lordship, who 
had never dreamed of such a thing 
until that moment, ‘I have often 
thought so.’ 

‘Well,’ went on Boodle, ‘I had 
often thought so too; and upon 
excavating the old cellars I found 
a picture by Holbein that, in my 
humble estimation, is his master- 
piece.’ 

‘You don’t mean it!’ eagerly ex- 
claimed his lordship. ‘Do you 
intend disposing of it ?” 
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‘Yes,’ replied Boodle carelessly, 
*I think of disposing of it ; and, 
indeed, have had rather a hand- 
some offer already, but I have not 
yet accepted it. But, Lord Hoo- 
dlehunks,’ continued Boodle in an 
earnest tone, ‘it is upon a subject 
of far deeper feeling to me than 
all the paintings in the world that 
I called upon you this morning. 
Lord Hoodlehunks, with the ex- 
ception of the walk of art in which 
it has pleased Providence to place 
me, I am a man of few words, and 
so will come straight to the point 
at once. Lord Hoodlehunks, I love 
your daughter, and ask permission 
to pay my addresses to her.’ 

*But, my dear Boodle,’ impa- 
tiently interrupted his lordship, 
‘you will not accept the offer for 
the Holbein until I have seen it? 
Promise me as a friend that you 
will not.’ 

‘Lord Hoodlehunks,’ replied 
Boodle, with an air of proud hu- 
mility, ‘although not of noble rank, 
I am a gentleman ; and as one gen- 
tleman should speak with another, 
I requested your permission to sue 
for your daughter’s hand. Pardon 
me if I feel hurt when you treat 
me as you would a Jew picture- 
dealer.’ 

‘A thousand pardons, my dear 
Boodle,’ said his lordship. ‘ You 
have my full permission; and I 
assure you there is no one it would 
give me greater pleasure to call my 
son-in-law than yourself. But, my 
dear fellow,’ he continued, ‘ I trust 
you will give me the first offer of 
your late discovery.’ 

‘My lord,’ replied Boodle, ‘it is 
your own.’ 

‘Oh, how can I ever thank you 
enough!’ exclaimed his lordship, in 
a burst of rapture. ‘Take her, my 
dear boy, and may you be happy. 
God bless you both ! 

So it came to pass that there 
was an imposing ceremony per- 
formed in an aristocratic church 


one fine summer's morning, and 
the beadle and the pew-openers 
were attired in their best raiment, 
and wore white gloves. There was 
a procession up the aisle of a young 
lady and middle-aged gentleman 
whose souls had buta single thought, 
&c., and six fascinating young gen- 
tlemen attired in the extreme of 
fashion, and the same number of 
lovely young ladies in white and 
flowers; and there were a lot of 
little girls, also in white, who threw 
down the most dainty bouquets to 
be trampled on, with an air smack- 
ing strongly of ‘darn the expense.’ 
There was an elderly clergyman 
with a head that shone like a lamp 
reflector, and a middle-aged one 
with a voice like a sulky bull, and 
a young one whose dulcet strains 
resembled those of an AZolian harp. 
There was a great deal said about 
this man and this woman, and at 
one stage of the performance a 
ring was produced. There was a 
great deal of rustling and whisper- 
ing in the vestry, and the boys 
outside, headed by a cosmopolitan 
butcher’s boy, set up a ferocious 
cheer. There were a great many 
champagne corks popped, and a 
great deal of nonsense said, and a 
great amount of weeping done. All 
the old masters could indulge 
freely in their respective national 
beverages, and the beadle was very 
abusive to divers small boys in the 
course of the afternoon, while the 
pew-openers looked suspiciously 
red about the eyes. An avalanche 
of insane old shoes showered down, 
and Boodle and his bride started 
for Italy, where he found a piece 
of sculpture in the Catacombs that 
an emperor gave him a great deal 
of money for. 

In due time there was another 
ceremony performed at the same 
aristocratic church. ‘There was a 
limp mass of soft white material 
sprinkled with water, and again 
everybody drank everybody else’s 
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healths, and the old masters again 
indulged in their individual na- 
tional beverages ; and young Boodle 
was no longer a thing without a 
name, but a very small Frederic, 
a Christian, for whom, in the unto- 
ward event of his shuffling off this 
mortal coil before he shuffled on 
his first pair of pantaloons, a kind 
lady and gentleman had taken on 
themselves the task of squaring up 
all mortal bills and finding good 
society in another sphere. 

And there was yet another cere- 
mony, but everything was hung 
with black. People moved about 
softly and spoke low, and every- 
body drank highly-spiced wine and 
tasted rich and mournful cake, and 
none of the old masters partook 
of their national beverages, but 
they all remembered how kindly 
she had spoken to them when in 
the first days of her bridehood she 
had visited them at their work, and 
more than one of them dropped a 
tear as the sad bell resounded 
mournfully through the silent air, 
and the cold clay was cast upon 
the colder form of ‘ our dear sister 
departed.’ 

Young Boodle was given over 
to the tender mercies of govern- 
esses, and, when he got older, of 
tutors. Then he went to Eton, 
and thence to college. He had 
just completed his collegiate ca- 
reer when old Boodle was taken 
seriously ill. He was, to borrow 
a nautical illustration, ‘becalmed,’ 
and not having enough breath left 
to whistle for more wind, he was 
obliged to remain in that unsatis- 
factory state until he was taken 
in tow by a six-horse-power tug- 
hearse, and laid up safely in a dry 
dock built of sculptured marble. 
When all this was done his last 
log-book was opened and read, 
and young Boodle found himself 
the sole possessor of the aristo- 
cratic studio, one of the finest coun- 
try seats in the whole of Blankshire, 


and five hundred thousand pounds 
in hard cash. 

Young Boodle, having been 
thrown on his own resources for 
amusement from his infancy, had 
devoted a great deal of his spare 
time to the perusal of tales of sen- 
timent, and therefrom had gathered 
together a variety of ideas wholly un- 
practicable in this unromantic age. 
He had a compatriot in his opinions 
whose name was Monty Phipps, and 
the twain had been in the habit 
of holding weekly réunions for the 
purpose of discussing the merits 
of the various works then under 
their perusal. After old Boodle’s 
lamented decease, young Boodie 
making no difference in his style 
of living, the meetings still went 
on as before. One evening, about 
a year after that lamentable occur- 
rence, the two friends met in Boo- 
dle’s luxurious chambers. 

‘Now then, Fred,’ said Monty, 
settling himself among the silken 
cushions of a Turkish divan and 
lighting a fragrant weed, ‘ what do 
you think of the Wagging World? 

‘Well,’ replied Boodle, also light- 
ing a cigar and elevating his legs 
upon the back of an easy-chair, ‘I 
think the passion is somewhat 
overdrawn. That scene, for in- 
stance, where Angelina enters a 
convent because her grandmother 
broke her brother’s tobacco-pipe 
can hardly be called natural.’ 

‘No,’ slowly replied Monty, 
‘but there are some good points 
in it too. That wasn’t a bad idea 
of Philip Arundel’s pretending he 
was dead, and going to look for 
some one who would love him for 
his own sake. It would be nice, 
wouldn’t it,’ proceeded Monty, in 
as mournful a tone as though a 
gravedigger were the theme of their 
conversation, ‘to find a lowly lily 
who would look up to you alone 
as her sun?” 

‘Yes, very,’ replied Boodle. 

‘If I had a little more time to 
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spare I would do it myself,’ pro- 
ceeded Monty. 

‘Now, Monty,’ said Boodle, de- 
liberately taking his legs from off 
the back of the chair, ‘that is just 
the very thing I am going to do. 
I have been thinking of it ever 
since I read about Arundel, and 
your words have decided me.’ 

‘It is the very wisest thing that 
you could possibly do,’ replied 
Monty. So they talked the mat- 
ter over and matured their plans 
during the rest of the evening. 

A few days afterwards the prin- 
cipal papers had an announcement 
to this effect : 

‘ PERSONAL. — We understand 
that Mr. Frederic Boodle, only 
son and heir of the late Solomon 
Boodle, Esq., the celebrated art- 
critic of lamented memory, having 
decided on treading in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Gordon Cumming 
and other illustrious Nimrods, left 
last evening in his steam-yacht en 
route for Africa. We further un- 
derstand that Mr. Boodle has sig- 
nified his intention of not return- 
ing to his native land for a year or 
more.’ 

Monty Phipps and Boodle read 
this announcement with great satis- 
faction. The following morning 
Boodle, with a whole circulating- 
library of novels, took the train 
for Wales, in search of the flower 
of Nature whose destiny was to be 
trained upon a trellis-work of 
Boodle. 

II. 

A BOUNDLESS expanse of deep 
blue sea cashing grandly against 
the adamantine coast, and in the 
sunlight flashing like a myriad of 
gems. A long level stretch of fer- 
tile ground, and, nestling at the 
foot of one of the towering hills, a 
calm peaceful village. In the fore- 
ground, attired in tourist’s cos- 
tume, with a knapsack on his back 
and a valise in his hand, Boodle is 
discovered. 


‘Surely,’ said he, ‘in this peace- 
ful spot a flower such as I seek for 
is to be found.’ 

He made the remark with the 
air of an enthusiastic botanist 
searching for a variety of plant un- 
known to Linnzus, and as he said 
it he looked all around, and into 
every cranny in the rocks, as though 
the flower in question was some- 
thing of the nature of a mountain 
daisy. Not finding anything, how- 
ever, he sighed heavily and made 
for the inn. He was met in the 
doorway by the hostess and was 
shown into the best parlour. A 
substantial dinner was soon set 
before him, and if the loneliness 
of his heart could be judged by 
the extent of his appetite, never 
was man in worse state than he. 

He finished his dinner, and 
strolled for a walk through the vil- 
lage, still intent upon his floral 
search. He met a little girl ten- 
derly carrying a pitcher of milk; 
but, although a flower no doubt, 
she did not realise Boodle’s ideal. 
He met a dog, who, if a flower by 
nature, was by no means a modest 
one; for, like the wolf in Zittde Red 
Riding Hood, he made divers re- 
marks touching the sharpness of 
his teeth, which he showed very 
profusely; but Boodle, instead of 
being charmed with his unsophis- 
ticated intelligence, kicked him. 
He met the oldest inhabitant, who 
made many disparaging reflections 
on the subject of strangers in ge- 
neral and Boodle in particular. 
He met an old woman with a sugar- 
loaf hat upon her head, and then, 
despairing, he returned to the inn 
and went straight to his bedroom— 
not to sleep, however, for he took 
his diary from his knapsack and 
made an entry. 

‘I have arrived at Golygfa-hy- 
fryd, and am staying at the Ap 
Shenkin Inn. Upon mature con- 
sideration, I have decided to give 
my Own name, as no person within 
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a hundred miles ever heard the 
name before. I have searched 
long and wearily for some one to 
love me for myself alone, but Fate 
is against me, and my heart is sad. 
To-morrow I will search again. 
Oh, the yearning of my heart is 
almost too great to bear!’ 

Closing the book with a weary 
sigh, he lit a cigar, and sat by the 
open window looking out upon 
the sea. Then opening the valise, 
he took therefrom A Broken Heart, 
and getting into bed drew the 
candle closer to him. He com- 
menced reading, but the disap- 
pointment of the day was too much 
for him; the book dropped from 
his hand, the candle burnt lower 
and lower until it burnt out, and 
still he lay motionless with his 
mouth wide open, groaning aloud 
in his despair. 

Boodle arose the next morning 
and rubbed his eyes very hard, pro- 
bably to wipe away all traces of his 
sorrow, and then, dressing himself, 
went down-stairs and ate a very 
substantial breakfast. His mind 
still intent upon the mission that 
had brought him to Wales, he again 
set out upon his search. He saw 
more life than he had on the pre- 
vious evening; for, upon his going 
out of the door, he encountered a 
flock of geese, who evidently re- 
garded strangers from the same 
standpoint as the oldest inhabitant, 
for they hissed him. He was in 
better spirits this morning, for he 
smiled softly to himself: 

‘ Thus, I suppose, will ye hiss at 
me, “ye long-necked geese of the 
world,” when I have found the ob- 
ject of my search; but let those 
laugh who win.’ 

Then suddenly bethinking him- 
self that he had not won yet, he 
walked hurriedly on. He wan- 
dered about for a long time, until 
finally he found himself seated 
upon a mossy stone and listening 
to a legend connected with the 


ruined castle. It was of a maiden 
who had been imprisoned there by 
her hard-hearted parent for daring 
to love a nameless squire; and the 
narrator, whose figure-head, if not 
his heart, was certainly of oak, 
and very cross-grained at that, 
gave Boodle a full and exact de- 
scription of her personal appear- 
ance. 

‘She was a fair little maid,’ said 
this wooden-visaged gentleman, 
‘with large blue eyes and long 
golden hair, just like Miss Mari.’ 

Boodle pricked up his ears. 

‘Peace, beating heart! said he 
to himself. ‘ Oh, if this should 
prove to be she!’ Then he conti- 
nued in a rational tone, aloud, ‘But 
who is Miss Mari?’ 

‘Why, dunno ye know? Did ye 
norra see Missus Lloyde's niece ” 

‘No, replied Boodle. ‘You can- 
not mean Mrs. Lloyde of the Ap 
Shenkin Inn?” 

‘Of course I do mean un,’ re- 
plied the man; ‘who else ?” 

Boodle gave the man a sove- 
reign, the largeness of whichamount 
so stupefied him that he could only 
gaze at it in silent wonder, while 
Boodle walked off as fast as his 
legs would carry him towards the 
inn. Just as he entered the door 
he overheard one maid-servant say 
to another that Miss Mari wouldn’t 
be in till the evening. He gave a 
heavy sigh of disappointment, and 
taking out his diary made a note 
to this effect : 

‘I have just been told a harrow- 
ing tale of a poor girl who was 
shut up in a dungeon and pined 
away her life there. Alas, so it is 
that true love, when it is found, is 
blighted and destroyed! My heart 
was full of sorrow for the poor 
maiden thus doomed, when the 
man told me something that caused 
my heart to forget its sadness. 
In describing the poor captive’s 
beauty he compared it to that of 
Miss Mari, the niece of the land- 
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lady of the Ap Shenkin. She is 
now absent, but when she returns 
I can judge for myself of her worth 
and beauty. Oh, if she should be 
the realisation of my ideal! Mari! 
Mari! what a pretty name ’ 

Just as Boodle laid down his 
pen the landlady entered the room 
and inquired if the gentleman de- 
sired his dinner. 

‘How can the woman ask me 
such a question?’ said Boodle to 
himself, as he politely signified his 
disinclination to eat anything and 
his wish to be left alone. The land- 
lady withdrew, and Boodle began 
to repent of his hasty decision. 
‘What if, for the want of proper 
nourishment, I should not have 
strength to address her, and she 
should think me a fool?’ thought 
he. The idea was so horrible that 
he recalled the landlady and had 
dinner served, which he despatched 
with the air of performing an ex- 
tremely disagreeable duty. 

Our Boodle then mooned about 
until evening, when he saw Mari. 
The result of his observation may 
be found in the following extract 
from his diary : 

‘The one joy wanting in my life 
has come at last. My eyes have 
seen her! my lips have spoken to 
her! and my heart has whispered 
to me that my trip to Wales has 
not been taken in vain! She came 
in the dusk of the evening, when 
all nature is hushed in repose, 
and, as Longfellow says, the in- 
fluence of the hour wakes the bet- 
ter thoughts that have slumbered 
throughout the day. She came 
into the room where I was sitting 
talking with her aunt. It was nearly 
dark and I could not see her face, 
but her form was sylph-like and 
her footsteps fell lightly as those 
of a ministering angel. 

‘Thou hast been a long time 
away,” said her aunt. 

**T could not help it, aunty. I 
was so absorbed in reading, and 


watching the ships sail into the 
bay, that I quite forgot how the 
time passed.” 

‘She loved reading, then! A 
similarity of tastes already! And, 
oh, what a soft low voice she had! 
I had fallen into a waking dream 
of bliss, when her aunt’s voice broke 
the silence : 

‘* Mari, you surely do not see 
that I have a visitor.” 

‘She turned quickly. As she did 
so the servant brought a light. I 
saw her face, and, oh, my wildest 
dreams never pictured aught half 
so fair! A proud little head and 
a delicately-arched neck; but I 
could make out nothing of her 
face except her eyes, they were so 
dazzlingly beautiful. Aided by the 
supernal splendour of the golden 
hair that formed a halo round her 
head, she seemed to me like some 
Elysian vision that would vanish 
even while I gazed upon it in rap- 
ture. 

*« Mr. Frederic Boodle,” said the 
aunt, “my niece Mari.” 

‘I do not know what I replied. 
I know that I said something gal- 
lant, for she blushed divinely and 
showed a set of perfect ivory teeth. 
What followed I do not know, I 
try to think, but those glorious 
eyes and that bewitching smile 
flash upon me from the paper; so 
I can do no more than sit and gaze 
upon them, fascinated by the glory 
of their loveliness.’ 

Boodle had found his flower at 
last. Boodle was hopelessly in 
love, and I must confess not with- 
out reason. Mari was pretty—nay 
more, she was beautiful; and when 
I, who am not in love with her, say 
this, how could you expect Boodle 
to say less than he did? 

The intimacy between them 
ripened every day, and Boodle be- 
came more and more enamoured. 
He tried to indite verses, but after 
spoiling all his available paper he 
gave it up in despair. Then he 
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drew upon the valise for some of 
the imaginative stores therein con- 
tained, and would read them aloud 
in some secluded spot to the em- 
press of his affections. She was 
charmed, and thought Boodle more 
of a hero than all the fascinating 
youths of whom she had read; for 
Mari, until some six months ago, 
had spent all her life at an English 
boarding-school, and there had 
acquired ideas closely resembling 
Boodle’s own. So the course of 
true love ran exceptionally smooth ; 
and had any one been on familiar 
terms with Cupid, he likely would 
have been bored to death with the 
self-congratulations of 4 don dieu 
@’amours on the success of his shaft. 

One day Boodle and Mari were 
together on the summit of a high 
cliff overlooking the sea. Mari 
was seated on a fallen tree, while 
Boodle reclined upon the grass in 
true lover-like attitude, reading of 
how the penniless secretary wooed 
the daughter of a purse-proud earl. 
Boodle read on to the end of the 
chapter, where the icy pride of the 
wealthy heiress at last gave way, 
and she laid her head upon the 
breast of him of poor but respect- 
able antecedents, and there sobbed 
out the confession of her recipro- 
cating passion. Pausing to give 
greater force to the passage, Boodle 
heard a gentle sigh. Boodle, tak- 
ing this as a sign of a kindred feel- 
ing with the wealthy heiress, cast 
aside the book. 

‘Is it not touching ?’ said Boodle 
a little nervously. 

‘Charming!’ replied Mari ear- 
nestly. 

‘Mari,’ continued Boodle, with 
a darkly-mysterious air, and his 
face the tint of the Red Rover's 
battle-flag, ‘I am like that humble 
lover. I, too, am humble, and 
love a lady so far above me that it 
seems almost sacrilege to wish her 
mine.’ 

‘Is she very beautiful?’ solicit- 


ously inquired Mari, with guileless 
simplicity. 

‘ Beautiful ! echoed Boodle; ‘ she 
is transcendently lovely! No feeble 
words of mine can express a tithe 
of her loveliness.’ 

‘Oh, how I should love to know 
her ’ exclaimed Mari enthusiastic- 
ally. Then in a despairing tone: 
‘ But she is far away in England, I 
suppose.’ 

‘ Mari,’ replied Boodle, with his 
countenance of the same sanguine- 
ous hue as before, and with a look 
that bespake a pitying horror for 
her ignorance, ‘she is none other 
than your own sweet self! Yes, 
Mari; I have loved you from the 
first moment I saw you. I have 
never loved any one but you. O 
Mari,’ continued Boodle, dropping 
on one knee in true three-volume 
post-octavo style, ‘will you be 
mine ?” 

She cast down her eyes and 
blushed. She softly laid her hand 
upon his; and Boodle, knowing 
very well what that meant, clasped 
her to his heart. 

‘And can you, my own, own 
love, he yelled insanely, ‘ can you 
sacrifice all for a poor banker’s 
clerk with only a hundred pounds 
a year, and not even a noble name 
to offer you? Oh, no, my love; 
take back your hasty promise, and 
let me go and crawl into some hole 
to die of a broken heart, for I can- 
not accept such a sacrifice! And 
in proof of his assertion he clasped 
her closer than ever. 

*O Frederic darling,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘my heart is wherever you 
are ; and should you leave me now 
in my new-found happiness, my 
heart would break.’ 

‘Noble girl!’ said he, as raptu- 
rously as though he were an ogre 
to whom a broken heart was a de- 
licacy not to be found every day ; 
and then he kissed her again and 
again. 

After a while sorrowfully re- 
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marked Boodle: ‘Mari darling, 
my holiday will very soon be at an 
end, and I shall have to return to 
my lonely labour. Oh, say, Mari 
love, will you not go with me as 
my wife ?” 

Mari assented. Her aunt also 
gave her consent ; and so the very 
next Sunday the clergyman re- 
quested to know if any one had 
any objection to make against these 
two young persons being joined to- 
gether ; and no one answered nay. 
But the clergyman, being a very 
scrupulous old gentleman, found it 
necessary to ask the very same 
question on the two following Sun- 
days, and as all present held their 
peace his scruples were removed, 
and he informed Boodle that he 
was quite willing to bind him fast 
in holy matrimony. 

So one fine morning this no- 
longer-scrupulous old gentleman 
arrayed himself in his surplice and 
took his stand before the altar, 
while Boodle and Mari kneeled 
before him. And all the inhabit- 
ants of the village, including the 
oldest, were there, and took a great 
interest in the proceedings. Boodle 
gave the clergyman five pounds, 
which was very well for a banker’s 
clerk who had ouly a hundred to 
last him for three hundred and sixty- 
five days ; and there was a shining 
new carriage with a pair of restless 
horses waiting at the door; and 
Boodle handed Mari inside, and 
then followed, upon which all the 
inhabitants set up a great cheer, 
and the happy pair drove rapidly 
away to where they could take a 
cheaper mode of conveyance to 
London, where Mr. Frederic Boodle 
was to resume his situation at the 
banker's desk. 


IIT. 


BooptE had deliberated as to 
whether he should tell Mari of his 
true estate, and had at last decided 


that he would wait a little longer, 
until he saw whether Mari would 
love him as well in the grim reality 
of poverty as she-had in the mere 
expectation of it. Boodle had, 
moreover, summed up the expense 
of his stay in Wales, and found it 
amounted to one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which was rather a large 
amount to be deducted from his 
one hundred per annum. Therefore 
Boodle determined to reduce his 
expenditure. 

On their first arrival in London, 
Boodle and his bride had gone to 
a respectable but cheap inn, and 
after refreshing themselves, went 
to visit their future home. It was 
a rather large house, that belonged 
to Boodle himself, but by way of 
accounting for its magnitude, he 
told her that his employer had 
given it to them rent free. Mari 
thought it quite a delightful place, 
but suggested that a little furniture 
might be a slight improvement. 

* Oh, decidedly, my love,’ replied 
Boodle; ‘but it must be done 
cheaply at first, for we have been 
living far beyond our means of late, 
my dear. Now I will te!l you what 
we will do. To-morrow I must go 
to the office without fail, and so I 
will intrust to you the furnishing of 
our home. I have just fifty pounds, 
which I have saved for a long time 
with this express purpose in view. 
I will give it you, and you shall 
select the furniture yourself, and 
when I come home in the evening 
I will pass my judgment upon it. 
Now, what do you say, my little 
housekeeper ?” 

Mari laughed joyously, and said 
she would never know what to do 
with so much money, but at length 
said she would do her best upon 
two conditions: that he must not 
ask the price of anything (because 
she knew she would be cheated 
most shamefully), and that he 
must not see the house until it 
was furnished. 
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Boodle promised ; and getting 
the landlady of the inn to accom- 
pany Mari, he started off ostensibly 
to the office, but in reality to Monty 
Phipps’s chambers, where, after 
‘loafing’ away the day, he returned 
to the inn. He found Mari quite 
tired out with the day’s exertions, 
but quite ready, nevertheless, to re- 
turn with interest his badinage as 
to the quality and utility of the 
furniture. 

This went on for a week, and 
then Mari, with her pretty face 
wearing an air of great importance, 
told him that his house was fur- 
nished and ready for his inspection. 

‘You must be very wearied, my 
dear,’ said Boodle ; ‘ shall I call a 
cab ?” 

‘Oh, dear, no,’ returned Mari, 
laughing merrily; ‘you know that 
with only a hundred a year we 
should soon ruin ourselves at that 
rate.’ 

So they walked on until they 
reached the house. The door was 
opened by a pretty maid-servant 
in a coquettish cap trimmed with 
gay ribbons. Boodle was about to 
make some remark when astonish- 
ment struck him dumb. 

Instead of the plain deal stairs 
of a week before, they ascended a 
flight of Italian marble, with a grace- 
ful bronze railing, and covered with 
arich Persian carpet. The drawing- 
room door must have cost treble 
the amount he had given to Mari, 
to say nothing of the pictures and 
grand piano within. Then they 
went to the dining-room, where a 
delightful little dinner was laid for 
two, but with glass and plate enough 
for a dozen. Then Mari leading 
the way, they went up to Mari's 
own little boudoir, hung with lace 
that must have cost a little fortune, 
and Mari, seating herself in an easy- 
chair, broke into a merry laugh. 

‘Why, Mari,’ exclaimed Boodle, 
‘whose house is this ?” 

‘It must be yours,’ replied Mari, 


still laughing, ‘ if you have not de- 
ceived me. Did you not tell me 
this was to be our home ?” 

‘Yes, the house,’ said Boodle; 
‘but the pictures and plate and 
furniture ?” 

‘Did you not tell me to furnish 
it, and promise to ask no ques- 
tions as to the price ? Now, Freddy, 
it is a very bad beginning in life 
for a banker’s clerk’—and here she 
laughed more than ever—‘ not to 
respect his word. I trust you 
will turn over a new leaf, and, to 
strengthen your resolution, I would 
suggest coming down to dinner.’ 

Boodle could find out nothing 
more respecting it, for whenever 
he reverted to the subject, Mari 
would burst into a fit of laughter ; 
so he started for the office very 
early next morning, and told Monty 
about the whole affair. 

‘Depend upon it,’ said that 
worthy, ‘that she is an _ heiress, 
and has had the same idea as 
yourself, and gone away to get 
rid of fortune-hunters, and to find 
some one to love herself-and not 
her money. But if I were you, 
old boy, I would still let her think 
you were poor, and still go to the 
office daily until she asks you to 
resign your situation. Then tell 
your secret, and let the curtain fall 
upon a scene of married bliss.’ 

Boodle, thinking what a clever 
fellow Monty was, followed his ad- 
vice, and let the matter rest as it 
was ; but the time passed on, and 
Mari said nothing about a resigna- 
tion. 

They had occupied their fairy 
mansion for about three weeks, 
when one morning Boodle, coming 
down to breakfast, found a pile 
of letters on the breakfast-table. 
Boodle was surprised at this, for 
he had given orders for all his 
letters to be addressed to Monty 
Phipps’s chambers. He sat down, 
and began leisurely opening them. 

* Why, what the devil does this 
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mean?’ he exclaimed : ‘ upholster- 
ers’ accounts, 3500/.; silversmith’s 
account, 3000/,; picture-dealer’s 
account, 8000/, What can it all 
mean? Is there no word of ex- 
planation? What! “ Ordered by 
Mrs. Boodle”! Why, Mari, did 
you order these ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Mari demurely. 

‘Well, upon my soul,’ said Boo- 
dle, rising in anger, ‘I think you 
might have consulted me before 
you did so.’ 

Here Mari began to cry. 

‘I did not think you were such 
a brute, Fred,’ she sobbed, in in- 
jured tones, ‘as not to give me any 
more thanks than that for saving 
you all the trouble of furnishing 
the house. Indeed, Fred, I did 
not ’ 

‘Oh,’ said Boodle sneeringly, 
‘so that is the secret of your fur- 
nishing my house? I am much 
obliged to you, madam, I am sure. 
How much shall I pay you for 
your trouble ?’ 

The anger flashed into Mari’s 
eyes till she looked like a mad- 
dened serpent ready to spring ; 
but she only sobbed more bitterly 
than before. 

‘And I presume, madam,’ con- 
tinued Boodle, ‘ that in some un- 
derhand way you obtained infor- 


mation of the true extent of my 
property, and married me with the 
laudable desire of assisting me to 
get rid of it ?’ 

The anger woke up altogether 
in Mari, and she started to her 
feet. 

‘For what other reason should 
you suppose ?’ she said, with a bit- 
ter laugh that was half a cry of 
pain. ‘ Have you the insufferable 
vanity to suppose that I married 
you for your own sake ?’ 

Then, seeing how crestfallen he 
had grown, she went up to him 
and put her arms tenderly around 
his neck. ‘ My dear old Freddy,’ 
she said, ‘ you can hardly think so 
meanly of me as that. It was not 
until the day before we were mar- 
ried that I found out who you were, 
and resoived to punish you for your 
deceit. Are you so very angry with 
me after all, Fred?’ 

Boodle was not such a bear as 
to say yes, so he kissed her, paid 
the bills like a stoic, and never 
mentioned the matter again. But 
somehow or other, although Phipps 
and he were always fast friends, 
the novel-discussing meetings 
ceased altogether, and they both 
came to regard the practical teach- 
ing of romances in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. 
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THE story on which the play of 
Hamlet was founded, as told in 
various editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays, is both curious and interest- 
ing. Mr. W. G. Clark and Mr. W. 
A. Wright, two celebrated Shake- 
spearian scholars, give a very gra- 
phic account of the early history 
of the play in their edition of 
Hamiet issued from the Clarendon 
Press. We there read that the 
story of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark, may be found in the /is- 
toria Danica of Saxo-Grammaticus, 
who wrote it about 1180-1208, and 
that it was first published at Paris 
in 1514, and translated into Eng- 
lish some time after 1570. The 
only edition of the translation ex- 
tant, however, is one of 1608. 

Between the story of Hamlet as 
it appears in the Hestorta Danica 
of Saxo Grammaticus and that of 
Shakespeare there is a marked 
difference, and any one who takes 
an interest in the earliest record of 
the play of AHami/et should refer 
to the edition edited by Messrs. 
Clark and Wright. The preface 
will be found extremely interest- 
ing, and the numerous notes are 
invaluable to the student. 

We gather from the preface that 
the first time the play is found to 
have been connected with the 
name of Shakespeare was in 1602, 
and that in 1604 Hamlet first ap- 
peared in the shape it has come 
down to us. 

Messrs. Clark and Wright are of 
opinion that a play of Hamlet was 
first put upon the stage some time 
between 1598 and 1602 ; but the 
exact date of the production of 


Shakespeare’s Hami/et is not on 
record. 

The late Mr. Howard Staunton, 
also a great Shakespearian scholar, 
in his preliminary notice to Ham/et 
gives curious and valuable informa- 
tion relating to the history of the 
play. Mr. Staunton says that the 
entry of the book of //am/et at the 
Stationers’ Company, on the 26th 
of July 1602, was unquestionably 
Shakespeare’s; but the book was 
entered in the name of the printer 
only—a man by the name of 
Roberts. Mr. Staunton is of opinion 
—and in this he is backed by 
various authorities—that there was 
a play of //um/et anterior to that 
of July 1602. We give his version 
of the origin of the story, because 
it differs somewhat from the one 
before referred to : 

‘The original story of Hamiet, 
or Amieth, is related by the Dan- 
ish historian Saxo-Grammaticus, 
and was adopted by Belleforest, in 
his collection of novels, 1564. 
From the French of the novelist 
it was rendered into English at an 
early date, and printed under the 
title of Zhe Hystorie of Hamblet. 
If there were really a tragedy of 
flamlet anterior to the immortal 
drama of Shakespeare, we may 
reasonably assume that he derived 
the outline of his plot from that 
source. If no such play existed, 
he probably constructed it entirely 
from the rude materials furnished 
by Zhe Hystorie of Hambilet. 

However that may be, it is well 
known that for nearly three hun- 
dred years the marvellous drama 
has stood the test of time, and no 
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play has appeared which can com- 
pete with it either for dramatic 
interest or literary merit. 

As to who wrote the plays at- 
tributed to Shakespeare, it perhaps 
matters little at this date, but the 
writer of an able article in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine for August, entitled 
‘Who wrote Shakespeare?’ has 
given the subject most painstaking 
consideration, and although not a 
convert himself to the idea that 
they are the work of Lord Bacon, 
yet the writer's mind may have 
been a little unsettled before 
he finished his task. It is true 
that neither the article nor the 
books referred to contain anything 
but circumstantial evidence ; still 
the theory in support of Lord 
Bacon having had at least a hand 
in the writing of the Shakespearian 
plays is none the less interesting 
even to a prejudiced mind. In 
the absence of any proofs one way 
or the other, the advocates of Lord 
Bacon say. it was impossible that 
Shakespeare could have infused 
into the works such a wonderful 
mass of learning upon almost every 
conceivable topic, he having but 
few books and not a great know- 
ledge of languages from which to 
gather his information. ‘To this 
many people will say, that a mighty 
genius like Shakespeare would not 
require books, and we are of that 
opinion. 

Lord Palmerston was, it seems, 
amongst the converts to the idea 
that Lord Bacon wrote the Shake- 
spearian plays. The noble lord 
was convinced of it by the reading 
of a work on the subject by a Mr. 
W. H. Smith. Another writer on 
the question was the Hon. Na- 
thaniel Holmes, an American 
judge, who, in a most elaborate 
work, tries hard to prove that a 
man like Shakespeare could not 
have written such marvellous works. 
But any one taking an interest in 
the subject should read the article 


in Fraser. Undoubtedly whoever 
wrote the play of Hamlet was a 
mighty genius, and in regard to 
that and the other works by the 
same hand, it is safe to repeat the 
adage that they are not only for 
an age, but for all time. No better 
proof of this can be shown than 
by the tragedy of Hami/et, which 
is so thoroughly human, that 
the play is as fresh and as natural 
as it was nearly three hundred 
years ago, and thus it is that 
the play is sure to leave its mark 
upon the memory of each succeed- 
ing generation when the noble 
work is reproduced and played by 
actors of fair ability, for the play is 
full of beauties, and it is far better 
to read it in the study than to wit- 
ness its representation by inferior 
actors. But fortunately, as a rule, 
only artists of superior ability at- 
tempt the leading réle before a 
London audience; for indifferent 
actors know well how useless it 
would be to try to please playgoers 
in such an important part. The 
royal Dane heads the list of lead- 
ing characters for English trage- 
dians, and it cannot be passed 
over. Butalthough every leading 
English tragedian, at one time or 
another, plays the part, they do so 
as seldom as possible, for the sim- 
ple reason that few are able to do 
justice to the character. 

If it were only that the part of 
Hamlet is one of the longest in 
the whole range of the English 
drama, the mere words would be 
easy enough to study by the ordi- 
nary player; but every speech, 
every line, every sentence, con- 
tains deep and excellent meaning, 
and the entire bearing and work- 
ing of the part is a great task for 
the strongest as well as the most 
talented man to develop. We do 


not believe that double the words 
in anything like comedy acting 
would tire the actor so much as 
the playing of Hamlet must tire a 
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tragedian who renders the charac- 
ter in a truly conscientious man- 
ner. But so many players have, 
from time to time, played Hamlet 
—and most of our leading trage- 
dians have succeeded fairly enough 
to get honourable mention—that 
even the able critic of the Zimes 
newspaper has asked why there 
should have been any great ex- 
citement when it was known that 
Mr. Henry Irving was to take the 
part of the royal Dane for the first 
time before a London audience. 
The Zimes critic has in all pro- 
bability written more descriptions 
of performances of Ham/et than 
any man on the London press, and 
during his career he has doubtless 
seen some very good as well as 
some very indifferent impersona- 
tions of the character; but per- 
haps never has he before witnessed 
such a marvellously careful render- 
ing as that which now takes place 
at the Lyceum Theatre. It was a 
bold step on the part of Mr. Irving 
when he decided to take his own 
view of Hamlet, and to play the 
character regardless of precedent. 
We cannot say that Mr. Irving 
has in all instances taken the right 
view of every point of the play, but 
even granting that he has embodied 
the right view of the character, then 
probably the task is too much 
for the man. Goethe says it is 
clear to him ‘that Shakespeare 
meant, in the present case, to re- 
present the effects ofa great action 
laid upon a soul unfit for the per- 
formance of it. . . . There is an oak- 
tree planted in a costly jar;’ that 
is to say, that impossibilities are 
required of Hamlet. This is our 
opinion as regards any one who at- 
tempts to grapple with the charac- 
ter: it is too much for any actor. 
But Goethe intimates that he con- 
siders Hamlet has a good soul and 
a sound mind, and he takes it for 
granted that all Hamlet is called 
upon to do is to be done with a 


clear mind. This, we think, is 
hardly the right view of the cha- 
racter of the Royal Dane. His 
mind is clear enough at the be- 
ginning of the play, but the 
troubles that crowd upon him cer- 
tainly distract him before it is 
finished. 

Every one who has read the play 
of Hamlet knows well enough what 
a wonderful piece of work the lead- 
ing character is—brimful of power- 
ful speech and terrible action. But 
were it not for the inhuman work 
set down for Hamlet to perform, 
he would remain what Ophelia de- 
scribes him to have been, 

‘The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of ali observers,’ 


The troubles that await him on his 
return home so unsettle him, that 
his mind is soon ripe for desperate 
work. 

As he himself says to Laertes at 
the grave of the fair Ophelia, 
‘*Swounds, show me what thou'lt do: 

Woo’t weep? woo't fight? woo't fast? 
woo't tear thyself? 
Woo't drink up eisel? eat a crocodile ? 
I'll dot. Dost thou come here to whine ? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 
Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them 
throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing its pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt 
mouth, 
I'll rant as weil as thou.’ 
These words are spoken a good 
way on in the play, but the growth 
of the state of Hamlet’s mind has 
been apparent enough up to that 
point. 

The feigned madness has _ be- 
come real distraction, his manly 
nature has been so much played 
upon by imagining that he has 
more enemies than he really has. 
He even suspects Ophelia, whom 
he has loved most tenderly, of 
being a spy upon his actions. And 
he partly proves his suspicion in 
the first scene of the third act, 
where she is an innocent accom- 
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plice in a pardonable device on 
the part of Polonius; yet she loves 
him so much, that his treatment 
of her drives her mad. Indeed, he 
loathes all those around him except 
Horatio. 

It is not orthodox to find fault 
with, or dissent from, what Shake- 
speare has planned, but when wit- 
nessing the slaughter at the end of 
the play, we always feel ready to 
cry shame on the author who could 
bring such a splendid fellow as 
Hamlet to so tragic anend. His 
trialssurely merited a better fate ; but 
who, then, should have killed Clau- 
dius? Perhaps dramatic art would 
have been as well served, also, if 
Ophelia had been spared; but then 
one of the most telling scenes in 
the play would not have been writ- 
ten—the scene in which Ophelia 
offers to return the tokens of love. 

No actor that we have seen take 
the part has ever made us feel 
more for the death of Hamlet than 
does Mr. Irving. Our old feeling 
is renewed, for he plays so very 
humanly, that to be murdered in 
the end does not appear a just 
reward. 

We believe no man ever went 
about his work with more earnest- 
ness than does Mr. Irving, and 
here it is that he does his 
strength an injustice. Mr. Irving 
of course knows his own power 
best, but if he can play Hamlet 
any number of nights in succession 
in the marvellously careful manner 
he does now, he will prove himself 
capable of an extraordinary feat of 
strength and dramatic skill. 

Over three hours of intense 
tragic feeling, with scarcely a smile, 
much more a laugh, night after 
night, week after week, is a 
frightful ordeal to the uninitiated 
in what is called playing, but what is 
in reality such intensely hard intel- 
lectual work, that few men can con- 
tinue it without intervals of rest. 

Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is very un- 





like any other that has ever been 
seen, and it is because it is so he has 
set himself a harder task than he 
would have had, were he content 
to attempt less. 

But we are overstepping our 
province by even intimating what 
is, Or what is not, the actor’s 
strength. One thing is quite cer- 
tain—that all lovers of good acting 
should see Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. 

It is a pity that such a splendid 
impersonation should have faults 
that seem easy enough to remedy. 
The faults, however, are so few, 
that a very little alteration would 
certainly make a fairly brilliant 
finish to what is now in many re- 
spects great acting. 

Mr. Irving tnes to clear up every 
portion of the play as he goes on, 
and not being a quick speaker, 
prolongs parts that might be got 
over in a good deal less time: this 
is noticeable throughout most of 
the first act. Less emphasis on 
the words, and greater quickness 
both in speech and movement, 
would, we are sure, give more satis- 
faction. We do not mean that the 
action should show signs of hurry 
or bustle, but those who remember 
the wonderful quickness, and yet 
distinctness, of voice of Frederick 
Robson will better understand 
what we mean. Our opinion is, 
that if Mr. Robson had played 
Hamlet—and he could have done 
so—he would have spoken the 
words in a sixth less time than Mr. 
Irving does. Mr. Irving should 
remember that most of his audience 
know the play of /Zam/et well, and 
this being so, we consider his act- 
ing might be made more effective 
by a quicker delivery. We want 
him to get on faster. We are 
not losing sight of the fact that 
the crime the Ghost reveals to him 
is amazing, but Mr. Irving is amazed 
with a vengeance. The Ghost’s 
story haunts him too much. 

A wild and fearful feeling takes 
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possession of him, and it is 
seldom during the play that the 
Ghost’s story seems absent from 
his mind. Not till he meets the 
Players does he rise superior to 
the melancholy work he has on 
hand. 

The scene with the Players is 
the crowning point of Mr. Irving’s 
acting. The very sight of the old 
Players seems to give him new life ; 
his thoughts for the moment seem 
to flit away to happier times. It 
has been said that Mr. Irving was 
a trifle too ‘hail-fellow-well-met’ 
with the Players ; but it should be 
borne in mind that they were just 
the men he wanted, although it was 
not his business to tell them so. 

He will ask the Players to play 
a play very like the murder of his 
father, and, with a short speech 
he will write for them, will 


‘Catch the conscience of the King.’ 


Thus they are the very men with 
whom he is delighted to come in 
contact. 

Mr. Irving takes no particular 
note of the soliloquies or long 
speeches. All is one very careful 
rendering, and such portions as 


*To be or not to be’ 


are given in an eloquent manner, 
without attempts to make points. 

The scene with Ophelia, where 
she offers to return his letters and 
remembrances, is splendidly acted ; 
and Ophelia’s line, 


‘Oh, help him, you sweet heavens !’ 


is an echo of the feeling of every 
one in the theatre. 

The scenes with Polonius are 
full of fine acting, and Hamlet's 
contempt for the old time-server is 
very visible, for he evidently be- 
lieves Polonius knows what a 
villain the reigning King is. 


His scenes with Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are also remarkably 
good. But the speech beginning 
with 
‘Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’ 
is splendidly delivered. 

The play within the play is well 
acted, and Hamlet’s seeming dis- 
interestedness as to what is going 
on behind him, while he is cun- 
ningly watching the King, was al- 
most perfect. And when he is cer- 
tain that he has trapped the mur- 
derer of his father, and he drops 
by instinct as it were into the seat 
just vacated by the guilty King, 
he shows the working of the 
mind of the thorough artist. The 
scene with his mother after the play 
scene is not so remarkable, and we 
consider Mr. Irving lacks dignity 
in the churchyard scene. The last 
act is remarkable, if for nothing 
else, for its finish in the art of fenc- 
ing. 
We have forborne to make com- 
parisons between the rendering of 
Hamlet by other tragedians and 
that of Mr. Irving. To do so 
would not be fair to Mr. Irving or 
to other players, especially as Mr. 
Irving’s performance is very unlike 
any other rendering of the same 
part. 

Although we have attempted to 
point out what we consider are 
shortcomings in Mr. Irving’s ren- 
dering of the character, we are dis- 
tinctly of opinion that many of its 
beauties have not been surpassed 
at any time during the history of 
stage-playing. 

It would be ungracious to omit 
to mention that Ophelia is very 
nicely played by Miss Isabella 
Bateman. And the whole of the 
casting of the play does infinite 
credit to that excellent manager, 
Mr. H. L. Bateman. 
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LINLEY ROCHFORD. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ ‘ A FAIR SAXON,’ ETC, 


——_~o——. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
* THOU FOOL—THIS NIGHT 


THERE was a great deal to be gone 
through yet. There was the talk 
with the ladies in the drawing-room 
—which, however, was not so va- 
pid as it might have been, for Cyn- 
thia had something serious to say 
about her prospects, and both Mrs. 
Platt and Linley were really anx- 
ious to serve her. Oscar Soame 
kept his promise, and the gentle- 
men soon came up from the din- 
ing-room, and Mr. ‘Tenby went 
away almost immediately; and 
Soame, having a vague idea that 
Linley was not quite so happy as 
she ought to be, was very atten- 
tive to her, and she tried to make 
herself agreeable and not to break 
down. Then, when he too went 
away, Marzell insisted, with plea- 
sant earnestness, on gathering a 
friendly council of those in the 
drawing-room to talk over his af- 
fairs, and see what could be done 
for him, and how the Taramputty 
affair could be advanced in Parlia- 
ment, and how Mrs. Courcelles 
arid the Bishop could be talked 
round. Marzell knew perfectly well 
that if you throw yourself on peo- 
ple’s goodness, and quietly insist 
on their taking all the responsibility 
of your affairs, somebody will do 
SO; just as when your hat blows 
off in the street some unconcerned 
bystander is sure, if you don’t move, 
to run after it and bring it to vou. 
Oh, what a hypocrite Linley felt all 
this time! When she bade good- 
VOL. XV. 


night to Mrs. Platt she nearly broke 
down. Another word might have 
brought forth an outburst of grief 
and a full revelation. 

But she held up. She had given 
her promise, and she would keep 
it. Then she had to go and sit 
with Cynthia in her bedroom for 
half an hour, and hear all the hopes 
and fears of the latter over again. 
This was very trying ; for Cynthia, 
in all her little perplexities, was so 
provokingly cool and mistress of 
herself, and so much interested in 
the arrangement of her hair, that 
Linley sometimes seemed as if she 
were becoming wild by the mere 
force of impatient contrast. There 
were moments when Linley thought 
her utmost range of earthly hope 
now stretched no further than the 
moment when she could bid the 
beautiful bride a last good-night, 
and fly to the freedom of her own 
room. 

At length the night’s weary per- 
formance was over, and Linley was 
free. She hastened away to her 
own room, catching a glimpse as 
she passed a mirror on the stairs 
of a face bright, high-coloured, 
and beaming, but with eyes which 
had a wild and almost shocking 
lustre in them; and the face was 
her own, and it frightened her. 
The impulse was still on her of the 
animal spirits which she had sum- 
moned up to her service, and it 
kept her up, as the impetus given 
to a boat or a bird still floats it 
though the moving power has 
ceased to act. She was wild again 
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with the sense of being alone and 
free, and could have sung or laugh- 
ed, and for the moment she seemed 
incapable of any softer feeling. She 
could not grieve, or feel lonely or 
alarmed, or care for the future, or 
regret the past. All was swallowed 
up in an overstrained sense of mere 
excitement. 

It was idle to think about sleep- 
ing. She resolved to pass a great 
part of the night in making pre- 
parations for her departure and 
her new life. She partly undressed, 
and found herself, to her surprise, 
humming a tune and gazing at her- 
self in the mirror. A whimsical 
idea came into her head that she 
was like the girl in Ava Diavolo, 
who dances in front of her look- 
ing-glass shortly before her mar- 
riage. ‘ What 7s coming over me ?” 
Linley thought. ‘ Am I going mad? 
Is this grief or joy, or what is it? 
Does misery show itself in this 
way? I am the most wretched 
and lonely woman on all the earth 
—and I find myself singing a 
song !’ 

Gradually this merely unnatural 
excitement began to chill and die 
away. L.inley’s eyes felt dry, hot, 
and burning, though her frame now 
was cold, and she wrapped a shawl 
round her shoulders and shivered. 
Then—she could not tell how or 
why—a great, dry, choking sob 
came up in her throat once and 
again, and she shuddered all over, 
and felt that she must stifle or 
faint ; and in another moment the 
woman’s nature reasserted itself 
and conquered, and our poor 
lonely heroine flung herself down 
prostrate on the carpet, and hid 
her face in her shawl, and aban- 
doned herself to hysterical tears. 

It seemed to her that she must 
have remained a long time in this 
miserable state. A sort of mental 
syncope appeared to have taken 
possession of her. She had for a 
while no sense of time, hardly a 


sense of place, but she had never 
become unconscious, and had 
never ceased to sob. Now, as she 
recovers, she feels intensely cold. 
The room, as she raises her head 
and looks round, has the appear- 
ance of a funeral vault to her dis- 
ordered eyes, and in the soft light 
of the lamp seems to her as though 
it were hung with black. She is, 
for the first time in her life, afraid 
to be alone. It must be very late, 
and yet she can see that there is 
no gleam of dawn; she can see 
this even as she lies on the floor, 
for the blind of one window is 
partly raised, and there is only 
blackness without. But the house 
is all lonely and silent—so silent 
that when a rare fooifall sounds 
on the pavement of the square, it 
seems to echo through the rooms. 
The voices of one or two late pass- 
ers sound so clear and loud, that 
at first Linley almost fancies some- 
body is speaking in one of the 
lower rooms. Suddenly she thinks 
she really does hear a sound—a 
strange sound—within the house. 
It is not like any sound she knows; 
at one moment she thought it re- 
sembled the gurgling of water, but 
then it came to be like the running 
down of a clock, and then, what 
with the throbbing of her heart 
and the singing in her ears, she 
was not certain that there really 
had been any sound at all. But 
again—that surely zs a noise? It 
is a heavy, gliding, muffled sound, 
not like the fall of any weight or 
body, but rather as if some one 
drawing a loaded sack up some 
ascent had allowed it to slide 
heavily down again. Perhaps some 
of the servants were still up, and 
were engaged at some work. Any- 
how, all now was silent again. 
Linley opened her door gently 
and looked out. All the lamps 
were extinguished except that 
which burned outside Mr. Roch- 
ford’s library door, and which he 
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always put out himself before re- 
tiring to the bedroom connected 
with the library, which of late he 
usually occupied. Mr. Rochford 
then was still awake ; and if any 
sound worth notice had been heard 
below, it must have reached him. 
All was quiet. He evidently had 
not been disturbed. 

Linley never could explain how 
the impulse came which compelled 
her to run quickly down the stairs 
and look into the library. Nothing 
could have been more painful than 
a meeting with her husband now, 
and he must be in the library. 
The light showed that he was not 
in bed; and if she went down she 
must meet him; and she could not 
keep from going down. She stood 
at the library door, and looked in, 
palpitating and fearful. All the 
lights were burning. Between her 
and the hearth stood a table ;_ be- 
tween the hearth and the table 
was Rochford’s arm-chair, now 
pushed a little back, so that she 
could see it nearly all in profile. 
Rochford was not seated there. 
A decanter of some liquor, half- 
emptied, stood on the table, anda 
glass, and a book. Linley felt a 
vague and nameless discomfort, and 
even distress, at the sight of the 
empty room. It looked so ghostly, 
with the lights, and the glass, and 
the book, and the chair; and the 
familiar figure not there. She 
clasped her hands in passionate 
grief over the loneliness of every- 
thing —everything—and then turn- 
ed to hurry away, fearful now only 
that Rochford would come in from 
some other room and find her 
there. But she stopped on the 
threshold, turned back, felt as if 
she could not leave the room yet ; 
then, forced by some sudden im- 
pulse, hurried round the table and 
towards the hearth where the empty 
arm-chair was standing. Then she 
flung herself on her knees on the 
carpet, breathless, wild, without a 


word, and strove to raise some- 
thing, to remove it—made frantic 
efforts and gestures; and at last 
she sprang to her feet, and one de- 
spairing scream rang through the 
silent house, as Linley pulled 
violently the bell in the library, 
and then ran to the bell in the cor- 
ridor; and in a few minutes bells 
were ringing all over the house, 
and soon a startled group of ser- 
vants came hurrying down. They 
found Linley trying to raise, to re- 
lieve, to restore to life, the fallen 
body of Rochford. For the long 
threatening had come at last. The 
sudden hand of apoplexy had 
clutched him and dragged him 
down into the stifling depths of the 
death-struggle. He had apparently 
thrown away his book, and fallen 
or glided heavily from the chair to 
the carpet. Perhaps he had been 
endeavouring to reach the bell- 
handle; but he had not time. The 
strange sound doubtfully heard by 
Linley was his farewell to life. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
*‘PYRRHIN’ CONNUBIA SERVAS ?” 


Louis Rocurorp is buried in 
Dripdeanham. Curiously minute 
instructions were found among his 
papers as to the place and manner 
of his burial. The morbid horror 
which he had of any allusion to 
death seemed lately to have im- 
pelled him to a constant lonely 
brooding over the hated subject. 
He had doubtless had some warn- 
ings which told him that the doom 
he so shuddered at was not far off. 
At all events, the only thing he 
seemed to have concerned himself 
lately about was the manner of his 
funeral ; and he had left several 
different orders signed and dated, 
each newer one superseding the 
others. At one time he evidently 
had become impressed with a con- 
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tempt for all the British and Chris- 
tian paraphernalia of interment, 
and had ordered that he should be 
buried at night, and in absolute 
privacy, by any two of his friends 
who chose to undertake the task, 
in the grounds of his Dripdean- 
ham house. Onc2 he wrote, with 
a curious anticipation of a subse- 
quent public controversy, ‘I wish 
Roche Valentine and any other 
friends would have the courage to 
burn my body, according to the 
fashion of the finest gentlemen the 
world ever held.’ Much later he 
indorsed a bundle of these papers, 
‘All this is only a sort of affecta- 
tion. Let me be buried very 
plainly and quietly, but after the 
ordinary fashion of an English 
gentleman, and near my mother in 
Dripdeanham churchyard.’ This 
was the last direction, and this was 
properly carried out. 

There was no written evidence 
that for a long time back he had 
felt any interest in any other sub- 
ject. We shall see presently that 
he had not for a considerable pe- 
riod taken any thought about any 
final, or at least any altered, dis- 
position of his property. No writ- 
ten word indicated that he wished 
to repair any wrong done to Lin- 
ley or to Roche Valentine. No 
mention was made in any way of 
the wretched little creature whom 
he had entangled, and allowed to 
entangle him, in such disgrace. 
There seemed to have come a stage 
in the gradual decay of his moral 
and intel!cctual fibre when his easy, 
soft, and sensuous meditativeness 
could no longer be detached from 
self or made to close around any 
outer subject. 

Sohelies in Dripdeanham church- 
yard, and the little stir is all over. 
Dripdeanham is restored to the 
routine of its gossip and its grum- 
blings again, and Mr. Platt’s im- 
provements are pushing briskly on. 
Rochford had so long been effacing 
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himself from the interest of Drip- 
deanham, that it is no wonder if 
his complete effacement was taken 
with but a languid concern and 
curiosity there. Butin Mr, Platt’s 
house things are different. 

Mr. Platt’s house, which he had 
christened Factory Hall, stood upon 
one of the breezy heights that made 
the beauty, such as it was, of Drip- 
deanham. The house was ent:rely 
new, spacious, and modern in every 
device and arrangement. Mr. Platt 
had superintended the building of 
it, almost brick by brick, concern- 
ing himself chiefly about having 
plenty of air, water, and gas every- 
where, with light colours, doors 
which hung to perfection, and uni- 
versally ramifying speaking-tubes. 
It must be owned that ifit had not 
had so large a portico and such an 
imposing row of pillars, it might 
almost be taken for a small factory. 
Its internal arrangements had un- 
doubtedly been schemed out, un- 
consciously perhaps, with a view 
to the health and comfort of a sup- 
posed .colony of factory hands. 
Seen from the deck of a boat at 
sea, it was liable to be mistaken for 
a hospital. Mr. Platt did not care. 
It had aur, light, and plenty of 
rooms, and it was the sort of build- 
ing in which he felt sure that he 
should have liked to work when a 
boy. 

It was a hospitable house always 
since ever its roof-tree had been 
crowned, and now—some two or 
three weeks after the closing event 
of our last chapter—it sheltered an 
inmate who otherwise might have 
been called homeless. 

Three men were pacing up and 
down, crushing the gravel before 
Mr. Platt’s hall door. Two were 
in black—Mr. Platt and Roche Va- 
lentine; the third, Mr. Tuxham, 
was dressed in his ordinary gray 
walking-coat. 

‘I wonder you would do that 
sort of thing, Valentine,’ said Tux- 
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ham, looking reproachfully, and in- 
deed testily, at his companion. 

‘What sort of thing?’ Valentine 
asked, without raising his eyes, 
which were apparently studying 
the gravel. 

‘That mourning business. What 
do you give in to that kind of thing 
for? Do you suppose you are the 
more sorry for Rochford because 
you put on black clothes, and stick 
black studs in your shirt front? 
It’s all very well for Platt. He’sa 
member of Parliament, and he has 
to live on the good opinion of Mrs. 
Grundy.’ 

*It seems only a mark of decent 
respect for the dead, sir,’ Mr. Platt 
began. 

‘Why don’t you blacken your 
face too? You might as well.’ 

‘It ain’t the custom of Chris- 
tians, Tuxham, as you know per- 
fectly well.’ 

‘ People who are really sorry for 
a man haven't time or thought for 
such mummery,’ Mr. Tuxham said 
angrily. In truth his feelings were 
deeply concerned, and he pounced 
on any excuse for expressing emo- 
tion somehow. ‘/am very sorry 
for poor Rochford. He had his 
faults; but he was always kind to 
me, and he never minded what one 
said to him. I knew him for fif- 
teen years, and we were friends. 
People at my time of life can’t ex- 
pect to make new friends. When I 
heard of his death I had no thought 
of sending for the tailor to express 
my sentiments for me in clothes. 
What’s come to you, Valentine, that 
you could take things so coolly ? 

Valentine looked up keenly into 
Tuxham’s face for a moment. 

‘The truth is, Tuxham, I care 
nothing about these forms myself. 
I dislike them rather—they oppress 
me. But I know what people here 
would say, and I don’t choose to 
give them any excuse for gossiping 
and wondering why Louis Roch- 
ford’s oldest friend didn’t put on 


mourning for him.’ There was a 
certain coldness or hardness in his 
tone which did not escape Tux- 
ham’s notice. 

‘Have you seen her yet ?? Tux- 
ham asked abruptly. 

Valentine shook his head. 

‘ I’m going to ask now,’ Mr. Platt 
observed; ‘at least I'll get Mrs. 
Platt to ask. I don’t know if she'll 
like to see any one just yet, and 
still—Valentine and Tuxham—I 
don’t like to let you go away with- 
out asking her. It might hurt her il 
she knew that two of Azs old friends 
were here and she didn’t see them, 
and she still persists in going away.’ 

‘Going away?—where? asked 
Tuxham. 

‘To Germany—where she has a 
relative. Valentine knows.’ 

‘She mustn’t go away. What 
does she go away for? Why can’t 
she stay here among her friends— 
or live in London, at all events ?” 

‘She has no place to live in in 
London,’ Mr. Platt said, shaking 
his head. ‘Nor yet in Dripdean- 
ham, Tuxham—lI mean, of course, 
if she won't accept the shelter of 
those who respect her and love her. 
Which she won't, Mr. Tuxham, I’m 
greatly afraid.’ 

‘I don’t know what on earth you 
are talking about,’ said Tuxham. 
*1 wish you'd speak plainly.’ 

‘I'll go and see her—I mean I'll 
send my wife to her,’ said Mr. Platt, 
breaking suddenly away. ‘ Waita 
moment, gentlemen.’ 

Mr. Platt left Valentine and Tux- 
ham together, and disappeared into 
the house. Tuxham came to a 
stand. So did Valentine, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes 
fixed on the gravel. 

There was a silence. Tuxham 
coughed. 

‘Seems turning to frost,’ said 
Valentine, looking up for half a 
moment. It was quite a frosty 
morning. 

‘What does Platt mean? Tux- 
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ham demanded, utterly ignoring 
this poor pretence at changing the 
conversation. ‘Why has she no 
place to live in here or there? Is 
she selling off every place ? 

‘You haven’t heard, then?’ Va- 
lentine asked slowly. 

‘I haven’t heard anything. 7am 
not admitted to your confidences 
of course. You all seem to know 
lots of things that I know nothing 
about. A fine piece of business 
you have made of it too, among 
you all! 

‘It’s nosecret, Tuxham. It must 
be known to all the world soon; 
but it isn’t very pleasant to tell, for 
meat least. You know what Roch- 
ford’s weaknesses were, and how he 
always put off everything. Long 
ago, it seems, he made a will leav- 
ing all his property, except that in 
Dripdeanham, to Cynthia Cour- 
celles—Marzell—what’s her name? 
and he didn’t alter that disposition.’ 

* But his marriage—you know it 
must have unsettled all that. What 
happened then ?” 

‘Yes; we don’t exactly know— 
he must have made some mis- 
take, or been talked into some de- 
lusion—we don’t know. Anyhow, 
Tuxham, he made another will to 
just the same effect some time after 
his marriage, and he never altered 
that. 

Tuxham pulled off his hat, and 
stared wildly. 


‘Then, Valentine, look here—I 





say! You don’t mean to tell me 


that that empty-headed, long-legged 
girl, the wife of that little humbug 
Prince Marzell, has the money and 
the house that ought to belong to 
Rochford’s wife ? 

Valentine nodded. 

‘ They must give them up!’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Valentine, putting his 
thoughts, after an unconscious trick 
of his, into Shakespeare’s words, 
‘ when—canst tell ?” 

‘They must be made to give 
them up then.’ 


Valentine looked simply de- 
spondent, and shrugged his should- 
ers. 

‘ And this Dripdeanham place ?” 

‘ That,’ said Valentine slowly,and 
bringing out the words with much 
reluctance —‘ that, Tuxham, has 
been left to me.’ 

‘Thank God! exclaimed Tux- 
ham ; ‘that’s all right anyhow 

Valentine looked at him for a 
moment, and then a flush of grati- 
fied feeling brightened all his face. 

‘Tuxham,’ he said, ‘give me 
your hand! Tuxham, old boy, if I 
ever chaffed or vexed you, I ask 
your pardon with all my heart. You 
are a first-rate fellow—and I always 
said so! I hated to tell you of that 
cursed will of Rochford’s ; but you 
have relieved my mind.’ 

‘Stuff,’ said Tuxham graciously. 
‘Do you suppose I thought you 
would gobble up the property that 
ought to be that poor young thing’s? 
Do you suppose I thought you were 
the Marzell cad ? 

‘But I fear that things aren’t 
greatly the better for all that. There 
are difficulties, Tuxham, that I have 
been tormenting myself with this 
long time. ‘The thing isn’t much 
in any case; for Rochford, you may 
not know, sold nearly all his proper- 
ty here to Platt, and left very little 
but the house. Still, if she would 
even have ¢hat.’ 

‘ Mrs. Rochford will see you, Va- 
lentine,’ said Mr. Platt, suddenly 
coming out of the house. 

Valentine was not sorry, per- 
haps, to be relieved from further 
explanations with Tuxham just 
then. But his heart sank within 
him strangely as he followed Platt, 
and began to realise to himself the 
fact that in half a minute more he 
was to see Linley. He had been 
longing to see her. Many and 
many a time, since their last meet- 
ing in Bonn, he had confessed to 
himself that he would give years 
of his life—were they worth the 
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giving—only to see her once again 
under any condition, for any pur- 
pose—for no purpose. And now 
he dreaded to look upon her. There 
were sO many trying things that 
must be thought of by both ; and 
some that must be spoken. There 
were so many reasons, he thought, 
why she must dislike him—or at 
least not like to see him; and he 
so loved her, and he was so power- 
less to serve her! All the capacity 
of faithful, manity love that had 
been stored up ir his heart so long, 
and which had vainly sought to 
pour itself out in friendship and in 
brotherly devotion, had long since 
rushed forth in spite of himself to 
wards Linley—the young wife of 
the friend whose ashes were hardly 
yet cold in the grave. 

There was a natural quality of 
sympathy in the Platts which seemed 
vaguely but perceptibly to diffuse 
itself through their great modern 
airy house here in Dripdeanham. 
As Valentine accompanied his host 
through broad and quiet corridors, 
it almost seemed that the daylight 
moderated its tone, and all sharp 
sounds were softened, out of con- 
sideration for the melancholy young 
heart which was sheltered there. 
The servants crossed the floor 
noiselessly, and the doors opened 
without a creak. No floor echoed, 
no board or plank groaned. Yet 
there was no appearance ofa form- 
ally imposed quiet. There was 
none of the cheerless and rigorous 
hush which surrounds the chamber 
ofthe sick or of the dead. As they 
passed a hall table the smell of 
some flowers in a vase affected 
with strange sudden power of as- 
sociation Roche Valentine’s thrill- 
ing, half-poetic, sensuous system. 
Some breath that came brought 
back the memory of the old day 
when they dined in Tuxham’s 
breezy room, and the savour of the 
sea and the sunny blue of the sky 
were around them ; and Valentine 


saw the bright hair, the joyous eyes, 
and the sweet smile of the young 
wife again. 

And in another moment he was 
alone with the young widow. 

Well, the contrast was not so 
great, perhaps, as he had expected. 
There was no broken-down and 
helpless air about the woman who, 
with firm light step, came frankly 
to meet him. Linley was pale, in- 
deed, but she had for a long time 
been colourless enough ; and her 
expression had now changed into 
one of quiet resignation and resolve 
from that of uneasy, wistful, and 
anxious struggle which it lately used 
to wear. A taint colour came into 
her face as she approached him; 
and then she paused, and turned 
her head slightly aside, and he 
heard her voice, and the shock of 
the meeting was over, and Valen- 
tine was master of himself again. 

The day was sunny with its frost; 
and a slanting ray fell on her as 
she stood there in her black dress, 
so that her face seemed to shine 
out of a light golden ether. So at 
least Valentine thought then ; so it 
renewed itselfin his memory many 
times after. 

‘I am glad to see you, Mr. Va- 
lentine,’ said Linley, ‘ and it was 
kind of you to come ; but I knew 
you would come. I would have 
written to you, perhaps, but I knew 
you would come.’ 

‘I came to see if I could be of 
any help—if I could do anything,’ 
said poor Valentine, hating all the 
time the dull and formal words 
which alone he could think of at 
the moment. 

‘I wanted to ask you a favour,’ 
said Linley. 

Valentine’s eyes brightened. 

‘The last day I saw you—when 
we met so very unexpectedly at 
Bonn—we spoke of something— 
and you allowed me to believe 
something which I learned after- 
wards was—only—a generous de- 
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ception. Mr. Valentine, we may 
speak a little openly—for just this 
once? Or I mean we can under- 
stand each other without much 
speaking. I know now why you 
allowed me to believe ¢Aaz. It was 
to shield your old friend ?’ 

‘It was partly that,’ Valentine 
answered in a constrained, and one 
might have thought almost a sullen, 
tone. ‘I didn’t see the use of al- 
lowing you to be made unhappy ; 
and I thought perhaps things might 
come right.’ 

‘You knew the real truth—then?’ 

‘I guessed it—that was all.’ 

‘You acted generously—but I 
know now that you always must 
do that. Well, perhaps what you 
and I know may never come to be 
known to others. I hope so—oh, 
I hope so. What I want to ask 
you is this—is it wrong and selfish 
to ask it? Mr. Valentine, I ask 
you to spare the memory of your 
old friend, if you can! Oh, don’t 
suppose I ask you to bear any 
more blame and reproach yourself! 
I don’t mean that—I would not 
have you do that; I would not al- 
low it. I would a thousand times 
rather proclaim the whole truth 
myself! But unless it be really 
necessary for your own sake, I do 
ask you to say nothing of 47m.’ 

‘ How she loved him after all !’ 
Valentine bitterly whispered to 
himself. ‘Is merit nothing ?—is 
worthlessness as good as honour 
and truth with these women? He 
never understood her or cared for 
her—he treated her basely ; and 
she can only think of him—she 
cares for nothing else.’ 

*You need not fear,’ he said 
aloud. ‘I am not likely to speak 
hardly of him now.’ 

‘You think I am putting an ur- 
fair burden on you,’ Linley said— 
‘I know it by your tone; but I 
only ask silence where silence 
wrongs no one else. Mr. Valentine, 
you cannot tell—you never could 





know—how much blame I take to 
myself for all that has passed. You 
cannot know what it is to me to 
remember that we parted in anger, 
he and I—and that I found him 
dead.’ 

Her voice did not break down 
or give way, but there was a terri- 
ble depth of repressed emotion in 
It. 

* You know how he has left you?” 
Valentine asked almost impatient- 
ly. 
‘I know—I could not have 
wished for anything else, Mr. Va- 
lentine. It does not trouble me in 
the least.’ 

‘Do you know that you have 
nothing — absolutely nothing at 
all?’ 

‘I have all I brought,’ said Lin- 
ley, with a faint sad smile, ‘and all 
I would take away, Mr. Valentine.’ 

‘Something shall be done,’ Va 
lentine exclaimed, a thrill of his 
old emphatic and emotional way 
making itself felt. ‘These people 
shall not be allowed to carry off 
their spoils) You have friends 
who will see that you are not 
robbed with impunity by plunder- 
ers. I suppose they must have 
some sense of shame. They shall 
see that you have friends.’ 

‘ Mr. Valentine, your words are 
pleasant to hear. I know I have 
friends. But I must beg of you 
not to think of this any more. I 
don’t care who has my husband’s 
—Mr. Rochford’s—money, so long 
as I have none of it. I would not 
touch one penny of it. If you 
like, I will swear it to you—if that 
would help you to believe.’ 

‘ But, good God! you have some 
rights—’ 

‘ Not over anything that was his. 
I will make one other confession 
to you, since you know so much 
already. The last time I spoke to 
Mr. Rochford I told him that I 
was determined to leave him for 
ever. Don’t think, because I want 
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to spare his memory’now that he 
is dead, that I could have con- 
sented to remain under his roof if 
he had lived. I tell you this be- 
cause I see now that it is better 
you should know all, so that you 
may not misunderstand me. Mr. 
Valentine, I am no victim or mar- 
tyr in this thing. I have no claim 
on anything that was Mr. Roch- 
ford’s, and I would rather perish 
of hunger than take his money. 
But I shall not perish of hunger ; 
and you may believe me when I 
tell you that I shall have money 
enough for all my needs. Do take 
my word—I mean what I say.’ 

‘At all events,’ said Valentine, 
‘you must have this Dripdeanham 
place, whatever it is worth. / am 
not Miss Courcelles—Mrs. Marzell 
—whatever her name is. I am not 
going to keep what ought to be 
yours, merely because a careless, 
indolent man put off altering his 
will until it was too late. You 
know this place was left to me long 
ago? Yes. It was a fancy of Roch- 
ford’s mother that the Dripdean- 
ham house—it was hers, you know 
—should come to me if Rochford 
—if he didn’t marry—and if he 
died before me. Of course he al- 
ways meant to alter fiat. I often 
urged him to make a proper sort 
of will, and he said he would. But 
you know how he put off things. 
It’s all the same, however. I know 
of course what he meant to do; 
and indeed I suppose, under the 
circumstances, you might almost 
claim it in law.’ 

Valentine spoke with elaborate 
ease and off-handedness, as if the 
thing were so pureiy a matter of 
course that it hardly needed ex- 
planation. 

Linley shook her head, and said 
gently : 

‘I am afraid you don’t quite 
understand me, Mr. Valentine, 
even yet; or you don’t wish to 
understand me perhaps. Once for 


all, I will have nothing that was 
Mr. Rochford’s. Oh, do try to 
understand the feelings of a wo- 
man! I will have nothing that was 
his—nothing ! I would not have it 
if it were handed over to me by 
all the wills, and law papers, and 
courts in England. What do I care 
for legal rights? I have a right to 
be free, and not to take on me a 
burden which would shame me.’ 

‘ But you haven’t considered—’ 

‘I Aave considered. I came here 
with nothing, and I will go away 
with nothing. A woman has her 
points of honour sometimes, Mr. 
Valentine ! No power in the world 
could make me change my mind 
in this.’ 

‘Do you think you have no 
friends ?? Mr. Valentine exclaimed. 
‘Do you think everybody is good- 
for-nothing and selfish, because— 
because some people were so? Do 
you think nobody cares about you ? 
What right have you to make me 
feel ashamed and wretched by not 
allowing me to do you this poor 
little pitiful scrap of justice? The 
thing isn’t worth much, unfortu- 
nately, but it would make a woman 
independent. I tell you, you shall 
not treat me in this way! What 
right have I to Rochford’s house 
while Rochford’s wife is living ? 
Do you think I am a robber ?” 

‘I have shown what I think of 
you by what I have trusted to you. 
Mr. Valentine, I esteem you be- 
yond any other friend I have on 
earth. I have long done so, and 
done justice to your truth and 
goodness.’ 

She held her hand out to him 
in simple, spontaneous pledge of 
friendship. As he took it—almost 
reluctantly it might seem—she 
said : 

‘And so, Mr. Valentine, I do 
beseech you, as the one friend who 
ought to understand me best, not 
to speak of this any more. If you 
would have me think of you aiways 
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as a friend, oh, I pray you, don’t 
ask me to degrade myself in my 
own mind; and do let me have 
my way in Zhis,’ 

He let her hand drop, and turned 
away. 

* You were always unjust to me,’ 
he said. ‘You never did under- 
stand me or like me. I can’t help 
it. I suppose it’s my fault.’ 

‘How can you say so? Linley 
protested warmly, and with tear- 
sparkling eyes. ‘I didn’t under- 
stand you at first, and I suppose I 
seemed unjust to you once; but if 
you knew how I was tried! I 
didn’t understand you at first ; but 
did you understand me ?’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ he answered. 
‘Lately I thought I hadn’t under- 
stood you at first. Now—I don’t 
know—why do you hold out on 
this wretched point of honour, as 
you call it, and refuse anything 
that comes from me? 

‘I am going away to Germany,’ 
Linley said simply. ‘ Perhaps we 
shall not meet again for a long 
time. Are we going to part in this 
unfriendly way? Mr. Valentine, 
may I not always think of you as 
my friend ?’ 

Valentine had been standing 
near the window, a little apart 
from her, with his eyes cast down, 
one hand pulling restlessly at his 
beard, the other thrust into his 
pocket. His manner had become 
sullen; he was indeed deeply 
moved. He was torn this way 
and that way by emotion. It 
cruelly grieved him that he might 
do nothing for her-—and yet he 
had known beforehand that this 
would surely be ber resolve. 

‘Are you offended with me?’ 
said Linley. ‘I so want you to 
understand me, and think well of 
me.’ 

‘I think too well of you,’ Valen- 
tine exclaimed, turning suddenly 
round, but not approaching her. 
‘Do you think I have no heart? 
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Who could see you as I have— 
how you were tried, and how you 
were not understood —and not 
think well of you? No—I can't 
stop now! I have tried too long 
—and I might have kept back all 
this, only for to-day. I love you! 

‘Oh, no,’ interposed Linley, with 
a sudden start—‘ that cannot be ! 

‘It is, I tell you. I have loved 
you this long time. I know now 
that I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you. Why should 
I not say this zow? I am not 
ashamed of it. I don’t ask you to 
care about me—I know you don’t 
—what good would it be if you 
did? I don’t believe that a woman 
is bound to care three straws for a 
man merely because he can’t help 
loving her, and says so. It isn’t 
your fault if I love you—-but I do, 
and now you know it.’ 

‘Why did you tell me this ?’ said 
Linley, with a stammering voice 
and pale face. ‘I never thought 
of this—I never for a moment 
thought of it—I can’t believe it 
now.’ 

*‘Can’t you? Have you no 
eyes? I thought women had won- 
derful perceptions and instincts! 
I’m glad I was able to keep my 
secret so well—God knows I did 
my very best! Oh, yes, I love 
you! I never believed in loving 
a woman until I saw you—O God 
in heaven, how I did love you 
from the first!—from the time 
when I would not have confessed 
it to myself for all the world 

Linley trembled very much, and 
put her hand to her eyes. It 
seemed to her as if the very listen- 
ing to such words was an outrage 
against all the world’s laws when 
her husband was but newly cof- 
fined. Yet she listened with the 
strangest sensation of wonder, ter- 
ror, and delight. Don’t condemn 
her, ye who have followed her 
story so far, if some sense of de- 
light was there. She had such 
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capacity for love, and had been 
so misprized! She withdrew her 
hands from her face at last, and 
looked up bravely and asked : 

‘Why do you tell me this, Mr. 
Valentine? Is this a time for 
words like these—if you mean 
them—if you really mean what 
you say ?” 

‘If I mean it! he repeated ve- 
hemently. ‘ Do you think I would 
have broken down in this way, and 
betrayed myself, if I didn’t mean 
it? Do you think I don't remem- 
ber that we seem standing, you 
and I—you and I—beside Ais 
open grave? I tell you, Linley 
Rochford, that at this very mo- 
ment—as I speak to you, I can 
believe I see the pale face of that 
other Mrs. Rochford — my Mrs. 
Rochford I used to call her—look- 
ing at me in wonder and anger as 
she stands there in the shadow be- 
hind you !’ 

Linley involuntarily started and 
looked round. 

*Then think that she zs here,’ 
Linley said gently, ‘and let us 
speak no more of this.’ 

‘In a moment—yes, in one mo- 
ment I’ll go and leave you,’ Valen- 
tine said hurriedly. ‘ Remember, I 
have asked you nothing! I haven't 
even put you to the pain of telling 
me that any question would insult 
you at such a time, and that at no 
time do you wish to hear such 
words from me. You are there be- 
fore me, and we are alone—and 
you can’t help listening; but that 
is all I ask you to do—and that’s 
nearly over now. Why should I, 
of all people on earth, give you 
pain? I have watched over your 
sufferings these years—and I tried 
over and over again, in my blun- 
dering way, to stand between you 
and pain.’ 

‘I know it—and I feel it. Oh, 
pray don’t think I am ungrateful, 


or that I ever, ever could forget 
that.’ 


‘Yes, there is one thing I do 
ask you,’ Valentine said, not mind- 
ing her words—‘ one thing only. 
Tell me you do believe me—I have 
gone too far to exist without that 
much—tell me you do believe me, 
before I go away.’ 

‘Believe you, Mr. Valentine? 
Surely I have always believed you.’ 

‘No, no,’ he said with a wild 
smile and a quick gesture, ‘ that 
will not do. Tell me you believe 
that I love you.’ He turned on 
her his eager, burning eyes. 

The colour came rushing into 
Linley’s face, and for a moment or 
two she could not speak. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said at last with a 
sigh, ‘ I must believe you.’ 

‘And you are not angry with 
me ?—you forgive me? You who 
could forgive everything, you can- 
not refuse to forgive me? 

‘Why talk of forgiving and of 
anger ?” said Linley sadly ; ‘ this is 
too serious and too sorrowful for 
anger or forgiveness. Mr. Valen- 
tine, you must believe me in turn 
—I never for one moment dreamed 
of this 

‘I know it,’ he said, ‘and now 
all is over, and the worst is out! 
Good-bye. I don’t ask you to re- 
member me—and you, Linley, I 
know, will not indulge in the use- 
less cruelty of asking me to forget 





you.’ 


She could not speak; she did 
not attempt to speak. She held 
out to him a tremulous hand in 
token of farewell—in token that 
their meeting was over. He took 
it in his, and bent over it almost 
with reverence. <A thrill went 
through her as she felt that he 
touched it with his lips. Then 


she heard him go out of the 
room ; he had gone, and he did 
not know that she loved him. Per- 
haps she had never quite known 
it herself until that hour; but she 
knew it now. 

If he had remained another mo- 
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ment—if he had been one whit 
less disinterested and unselfish—if 
he had thought ever so little less 
of her and more highly of himself, 
he might perhaps have known it 
too. But he went away believing 
that her heart was still and always 
had been with her weak and worth- 
less husband, and only hoping that, 
out of that sweet and generous na- 
ture which he had seen so cruelly 
tried, she might pity his weakness, 
and his wild sudden outburst of 
passion, and not blame him too 
much, or put his memory from her 
with mere unsympathetic condem- 
nation. 

How was it with Linley? She 
was glad that he had gone and that 
she had not betrayed herself. She 
would have felt degraded in her 
own eyes and in his if, while the 
marble of her husband’s tombstone 
was yet unhewn, she could have 
seemed to yield to one impulse of 
love. Nature itself would have ap- 
peared to cry shame on such pro- 
fanation of marriage and of death. 
She almost rejoiced as in an escape 
from some bewildering ordeal. But 
when all was over she felt almost 
reconciled to life, to all the mourn- 
ful past and the possibilities of the 
perplexed and shadowy future, by 
the thought that Valentine had 
loved her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. TUXHAM LABOURS TO DECEIVE, 


TuHeE one thing which perhaps 
had first impressed Valentine when 
he saw Linley was that she looked 
far less crushed and helpless than 
he had expected. She was indeed 
almost clear of aspect and firm in 
manner. 

For she had begun to see her 
way ; and when the first tremen- 
dous shock was over, that way did 
not look so bad as it might have 


been. There came a brief and 
cruel interval of undeserved self- 
reproach after Rochford’s death, 
when she almost held herself guilty 
of it. She thought with shuddering 
sensation of their last interview, of 
the scene that preceded it, of the 
resolve with which she had met all 
his petitions for reconciliation ; and 
she could only think that he died 
that same night. But time and re- 
flection, and the cold admonition 
of fact, graduaily extinguished this 
self-reproach. Rochford’s habits 
had long been drawing him to 
death ; he must in all probability 
have died soon and suddenly, the 
physicians thought. From the very 
first it was horror at his sudden 
death, not grief for him, which had 
filled her. Not merely had she 
long ceased to love him, she had 
long known that she never did 
love him ; that she had only loved 
an imaginary being, whom in her 
gitlish enthusiasm she had clothed 
with the likeness of Louis Roch- 
ford. The manner in which his 
will had ignored her very exist- 
ence, amazing all her friends as it 
did, was a relief to her. It saved 
her from the embarrassment and 
pain of announcing to all around 
her that she would take nothing 
that had been his. She felt no 
doubt that if Rochford had known 
the end was so near, and if nothing 
else had come between to distract 
his thoughts, he would, under the 
influence of his remorse, have done 
something for her; and since the 
end was to come so soon, she was 
glad that he had done nothing. So 
she began to grow calmer and 
stronger. She would go back to 
Germany and live there with her 
aunt, and until she herself grew 
old she would live in quiet and 
with books, and try to be helpful 
to people and do some good, and 
forget, if she could, that she had 
ever been a wife. The way looked 
gray, perhaps, and cold, but not 
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uncheerful. Everything had gone 
wrong with her since she left Ger- 
many on her bridal tour ; and now 
she only wanted rest. She wanted 
to be away even from the kind 
Platts, who were so simply delicate 
in their sympathy. 

While the house in London was 
yet perturbed with the sudden 
shock of Rochford’s death, Linley 
had presence of mind enough to 
go to his desk and take out some 
packages of private letters which 
she found there. She had a kind 
of instinctive knowledge that some 
letters would be there which no 
eyes ought to see any more. Many 
of them were faded and yellowing; 
they were in the handwriting of 
women, and belonged to days when 
she had no concern in Rochford’s 
affairs; and she burned them un- 
read. But she came on some of 
Sinda’s, written quite lately, and 
these she felt that she had a right 
toread. They were for the most part 
impatient remonstrances; in one 
or two places they complained of 
Rochford for having allowed Valen- 
tine to turn her out of his house; 
and in more than one letter Linley 
read, at first with a start and a 
positive shudder, an emphatic re- 
minder to Rochford that she, Sinda, 
was to be married to him ‘if your 
wife dies’ ‘Don’t you wish she 
would die?’ was the blunt language 
of one letter—on the margin of 
which Mr. Rochford, evidently 
rather amused by the whole affair, 
as was his wont with human weak- 
nesses, had written, ‘ How these 
women love one another !’ 

A cry broke from Linley’s very 
heart. It was as if the dead man 
had come out of the grave to in- 
sult her. But in a moment she re- 
covered her composure, and she 
read no more that day—nor of 
those letters any more ever again. 
She burned all, and their miserable 
stories and secrets with them. She 
touched nothing else in her hus- 
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band’s desk or cabinets—nothing 
that had a business look or that 
was in his own writing. But she 
felt that she was bound as a wife to 
save his memory from shame, and 
she did so, and thenceforward was 
free. The marriage bond was dis- 
solved ; the responsibilities were all 
over. 

Therefore it was that Linley felt 
stronger and better on the day when 
she saw Valentine than he might 
have expected to see her. She 
did not know the new shock which 
awaited her; but though it had a 
startling effect, and seemed like a 
desecration of the solemnity of re- 
cent death, it was not the shock 
that weakens the fibre and humbles 
the spirit. ‘To her wounded heart 
it came, as we have said, with a 
certain gladness—with a restora- 
tion of self-respect. It told her 
that she was still worth something; 
that life was not so poor and treach- 
erous and ignoble a play as it had 
sometimes seemed. ‘I shall live on 
the memory of that,’ she thought ; 
and then a saying of Valentine’s 
own came back to her recollection. 
‘What a fool man is,’ he once said, 
‘always to be blest! What does 
he get by always looking forward ? 
Why doesn’t he look back? There 
must have been something pleasant 
in his life—can’t he live in that? 
That is his anyhow—the past is 
always secure.’ That past—those 
few moments are secure for me, 
thought Linley. 

Anything that could happen to 
Linley must be an anti-climax after 
this meeting with Valentine. No- 
thing, she thought, could try her 
nerves again—at least for that day. 
Yet a visit from Mr. Tuxham did 
prove a little of an ordeal too. 

‘Good-morning, my dear,’ said 
that excellent man, who had evi- 
dently made up his mind, after 
patient consideration, that the most 
comforting way of dealing with an 
afflicted person was carefully to ig- 
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nore the fact of the affliction, and 
to appear as if nothing particular 
had happened. ‘Good-morning, 
my dear. I am glad to see you 
looking so well. Seen any of our 
friends in town lately ? 

Linley would have been puzzled 
to say who Mr. Tuxham’s friends 
in town were. So far as she was 
aware, he knew only the Marzells, 
whom he detested. 

‘I haven’t been seeing many 
people lately, Mr. Tuxham, as you 
will suppose.’ 

‘No, no; to be sure, to be sure. 
Season’s over, of course.’ 

‘ My season is over, I think,’ said 
Linley with a wan smile. 

‘Yes, yes, it doesn’t matter at 
all,’ Mr. Tuxham said, hastily in- 
terposing, in pursuance of his prin- 
ciple of healing action, to prevent 
her from approaching the painful 
subject. ‘One time of the year is 
just as good as another, I think. 
It’s all nonsense, you know, that 
about the season. There really is 
no season in England. One month’s 
just the same as another. I hope 
you're going to make a long stay 
among us now.’ 

‘No, Mr. Tuxham ; I am going 
abroad—to Germany—at once.’ 

‘No, no, I wouldn’t do that. It 
won't suit you at all. The climate 
of that part of Germany is detest- 
able. Don’t tell me; I knew the 
place well twenty years before you 
were born. It never agreed with 
you, that climate—couldn’t, in fact, 
with your constitution. No, no, 
my dear, Dripdeanham’s the place 
for you. For head-quarters, I mean 
—of course you can go about. But, 
mind you, not your place. Take 
my advice, give up that house at 
once. Don’t live there at all. It’s 
too low. I always said so to poor 
—I mean I’ve always told you so. 
No; what you want is a fine 
healthy place on a breezy hill—a 
cottage, or something like that. 
Very odd now, how different some 
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people’s constitutions are. I can’t 
stand a cottage on a height. Do 
you know that that place of mine 
is killing me—positively killing 
me? I knew for a long time that 
something was wrong with me, but 
I couldn’t hit on the cause. I’ve 
found it out at last. Air doesn’t 
agree with me. That cottage will 
be my death.’ 

‘But, Mr. Tuxham, what a pity! 
That charming little place ! 

‘It will be my death, my dear. 
But it doesn’t matter at all,’ said 
Tuxham, with ostentatious resig- 
nation. 

‘Why not leave it, Mr. 'Tuxham?” 

‘I want to leave it. I want a 
year or so of travel. I’m an old 
traveller, you know, and now | 
seem growing rusty for want of a 
tramp. I’m pining for a year or 
so of travel. But I can’t have it, 
and there’s an end, Never mind.’ 

‘But why can’t you travel if you 
like ?” 

‘Well, that cottage, you know. 
I bought the land and built the 
place myself. I can’t sell it; there’s 
no one to buy it here, and I 
wouldn’t sell it to a stranger, not 
for a king’s ransom. I’m fond of 
the place, and then the people who 
serve me there—how do I know 
that a stranger might not turn them 
off? I never could be happy think- 
ing of all that. No, no. If one 
had any friends, of course — if 
people were not all so selfish, one 
might do something; but who do 
you suppose cares for my comfort?’ 

Linley began to have a dim idea 
of the meaning of al] this elaborate 
grumbling. 

‘You have friends, surely, Mr. 
Tuxham. What do you want them 
to do for you ?” 

‘Oh, nothing, madam, nothing. 
Of course if I Aad a friend who 
would live in that cottage, and 
oblige me by accepting the services 
of my servants—paid for by me, of 
course—and just keep the place 
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until I come back, so that I might 
feel that I could remain away ten 
years if I liked, then I should be 
happy. But of course I don’t sup- 
pose any one would do such an act 
of friendship for me.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Linley, ‘some 
family might be very happy in that 
delightful place. Surely you must 
know somebody.’ 

‘Excuse me ; no fami/y shall live 
in my cottage—not if I know it. 
Children spoil my walls? Men 
smoke and drink brandified port 
all the evening in my rooms? Pray, 
madam, don’t you know me better 
than that? No, no. I’m a wo- 
man’s man, you know. I only care 
for kindnesses done by women. 
Now, if there was only some wo- 
man, you know, who would be con- 
siderate enough to go and live there 
to do an old fellow a kindness, and 
let him have a year or two of free- 
dom, or more, as things might turn 
out—well, I should call Aer a friend 
indeed.’ 

He turned his steel- gray eyes 
with a sudden flash upon Linley. 
His emotional eagerness, and his 
ostentatious affectation of making 
no personal reference to anybody, 
made such an odd and whimsical 
contrast, that when at last his eyes 
turned upon her, Linley felt as if 
she must either laugh or cry, and 
she very nearly did both together. 

‘Dear old friend,’ she said ten- 
derly, ‘do you think I don’t know 
what you mean? Do you think I 
don’t know that you want to banish 
yourself in order to give me a home, 
and to make me think all the while 
that I was doing you a kindness 
—not you me? You are but a 
poor schemer, Mr. Tuxham. I see 
it all.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, ma’am— 
nothing of the sort! Some people 
think themselves very clever. You 
women fancy you can see every- 
thing. Stuff!’ 


‘If I wanted a kindness, Mr. 
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Tuxham, I’d come to you for it, 
believe me.’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t — no, you 
wouldn't. Stuff, stuff—’ 

‘ If I wanted a home, and needed 
to accept such a gift from anybody, 
I would take it from you, Mr. Tux- 
ham.’ 

‘Well, and why the—I mean 
why can’t you do so then?’ Mr. 
Tuxham exclaimed, thrown off his 
guard, and dropping all affectation. 

* Because I have a home already, 
where I am needed, and which I 
ought never to have left, and where 
I canlive. Icouldn’t live in Drip- 
deanham, Mr. Tuxham, just now— 
I couldn’t indeed. Don’t press 
me, my dear, dear friend ; its me- 
mories and its associations would 
be more than I could bear yet. 
Some time, when these thoughts 
have worn a little away, I will come 
back and pay you all a visit ; for I 
love the place, though I could not 
endure it now; and I never can 
forget the friends it has brought 
me, and you among the best.’ 

‘Then you won't do this for 
me?’ he said wistfully. 

‘I could not do it ; and you will 
not ask me now that you know my 
reason. If you had a daughter, 
Mr. Tuxham, and she were like 
me, you would send her away from 
the place, and not bid her stay. 
But I thank you and love you for 
your kindness ; and she took his 
big hard hand in her own 

‘There, there—very well, very 
well,’ he said nervously. ‘We'll 
say no more about it. Some day 
the whole concern shall be yours, 
and whatever I have. / don't 
make muddles of wills. There—I 
didn’t mean to say anything about 
that; but you know, my dear, I 
have thought of you this long time 
as if you were my daughter. I 
couldn’t care any more for you than 
1 do even if you were. No matter ; 
I'll see you perhaps again before 
you go. 
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He now put both his hands, 
which were trembling, over hers. 

‘Good-bye, my dear,’ he said, 
‘ for a while.’ 

She withdrew her hands from his 
and put them on his broad should- 
ers, and drawing him down towards 
her, kissed him. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye,’ he said 
again, and hurriedly broke away. 
The steel-gray eyes had tears in 
them as Mr. Tuxham left the room. 

A few minutes after, Mr. Tux- 
ham was striding rapidly home- 
ward, with his steel-gray eyes pre- 
ternaturally clear and stern, and 
his lips set together with a sort of 
imperial firmness, as if he would 
defy any one to say that he, Tux- 
ham, had ever given way to a gleam 
of emotion in all his life. He 
twirled his stick, and smote at this- 
tle-heads and tall grasses as he went 
along, and was, in fact, just the 
regular old Tuxham, a little exag- 
gerated for the moment, to prove 
that it was really he and nobody else. 

He saw Roche Valentine on the 
road before him. Mr. Tuxham 
had sight like that of an eagle, and 
he knew Valentine half a mile off. 
Valentine was lounging listlessly 
along, his head bent forward, his 
shoulders slightly stooped, his 
whole attitude and walk telling un- 
mistakably of one who finds he has 
no particular motive in existence. 
If form and motion can express 
anything, this was the walk of a 
melancholy, despondent man. The 
road ran high above the sea fora 
while, before it dipped down at 
either end to seek Dripdeanham 
village. Valentine stopped every 
now and then, and looked out to 
sea; and once he flung himself 
down at the roadside, where the 
frost-white had not yet been melted 
by the pale sun. Then he gathered 
himself up slowly and went his list- 
less way. 

Tuxham stopped for a moment, 
pulled off his hat, and looked after 
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Valentine with a puzzled air. Then 
he suddenly strode forward at the 
top of his speed, and whistled at 
the top of his breath. A remark- 
able change came over the walk 
and bearing of Valentine at the 
first sound of the whistle. The 
listless, melancholy attitude was 
shaken off ; the figure straightened 
itself ; the walk became easy, care- 
less, jaunty ; the seemingly broken 
man was all force and vivacity. In 
another moment Valentine looked 
round, as if by chance, and recog- 
nising Tuxham, waited for him. 

‘I couldn’t make her listen to 
anything,’ Tuxham began abruptly. 

‘Nor I,’ said Valentine 

‘What do you propose to do?’ 

‘Don’t know.’ 

There was a pause in the dia- 
logue for a moment. 

‘Look here, Valentine,’ said Tux- 
ham, beginning again as abruptly 
as before, ‘ there’s something in all 
this 7 don’t understand.’ 

‘There’s so little in anything,’ 
Valentine remarked, ‘ that one does 
understand.’ 

‘Why does she want to leave 
this place? Why does she not stay 
where her husband is buried ?” 

‘ Perhaps the memories—the as- 
sociations—are too painful. It’s 
easy work for you and me, Tuxham 
—we have not lost a husband,’ said 
Valentine, not without a touch of 
bitterness in his tone and in his 
heart. 

‘That’s not it, sir! You know 
nothing about women! Don’t you 
know that they are always clinging 
to graves and crying over them ?” 

‘Not always, you see.’ 

‘There’s something bad about 
this affair, said Tuxham vehe- 
mently. ‘Don’t talk to me, Valen- 
tine’ (Valentine at this moment was 
mute, and had been strangely la- 
conic all through). ‘ He must have 
been bad to her—and lately! There 
must have been something to turn 
her heart against him, or she never 
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would leave the place where he is 
buried! I am beginning to have 
my suspicions, Valentine, I can tell 
you. I wish you would answer me 
one question, Valentine, straight 
out like a man.’ 

*Is this a time,’ said Valentine, 
‘to be asking a man conundrums?” 

‘Stop—stuff! Did you really 
know anything at all of that 
young she-devil’s disappearance— 
that Sinda thing? Come, speak 
out, man.’ 

‘I wonder at you, Tuxham! Do 
you want to extort confessions to 
be used against me ?” 

‘I knew it exclaimed Tuxham 
with flashing eyes ; ‘I have found 
it out at last ? 

‘Found out what, my good fel- 
low ?” 

‘Do you think I don’t know 
that you would accuse yourself fast 
enough if you could? You were 
the scapegoat—and she has found 
it all out! Look here, Valentine’ — 
he seized Valentine by the arm and 
dragged him to the edge of the 
road where it turned sharply round 
—‘what do you see down there?” 

‘Many things,’ said Valentine, 
‘that I wish I had never seen be- 
fore.’ 

‘Yes ; but do you see that little 
heap of rubbish—there on the road 
below—where they are building the 
new cottages? That heap of rub- 
bish is all that’s left of the hovel 
where Rochford’s young wife, the 
very first day I saw her, found that 
girl, half starved and half naked, 
and brought her home and tried to 
make a sister of her. I told her 
not to do it, and she would not 
listen to me. I told her the wolf- 
cub could only grow into a wolf. 
I told her if she would warm the 
snake in her bosom it would sting 
her. Was I right? Has it not 
stung her? God, what a world this 
is! How can anybody stand it? 

*Tuxham,’ said Valentine grave- 
ly, ‘do me the credit to admit that 
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I never said much in its favour. 
And yet, you know, old fellow, you 
and I could even now, from our 
very thoughts at this moment, 
bring out something to be said for 
it. It can’t be such a very bad 
place while there is left in it one 
such woman as SHE is.’ 

‘God help her,’ Tuxham mut- 
tered, ‘and bless her!’ 

Valentine nodded assentingly, 
but for a moment did not speak. 

‘One word, Tuxham,’ he said at 
last. ‘For her sake, you'll not say 
anything of this—I mean of any- 
thing you may guess or think about 
him ?” 

‘I’m not given to gossiping,’ 
Tuxham replied rather tartly. ‘She 
wishes his memory to be spared, I 
suppose ?” 

‘She does. Should you not feel 
surprised if she did not—knowing 
who she is? 

‘I suppose so. Very good; I 
sha’n’t talk about it, cr about any- 
thing else. You're going that way, 
I suppose? This is my road. I’m 
glad I found you here, Valentine. 
Good-bye.’ 

They exchanged a friendly grasp. 
Each was glad to be rid of the 
other, and each felt that he was be- 
coming too emotional, and in true 
British fashion wanted to hide his 
feelings. 

‘ He’s a good fellow, Valentine,’ 
said Mr. Tuxham, looking after 
his friend, and speaking half aloud. 
‘Why do things always go so con- 
foundedly wrong? Why wasn't it 
he that married her ?” 

As Valentine went his way he 
glanced along the line of brightness 
which the sun was now making 
over the trembling sea. 

‘I wonder,’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘whether, in the world that 
we tell ourselves is somewhere be- 
yond that light, Louis Rochford 
and she are to meet again !’ 

A day or two after this Linley 
left Dripdeanham, reso'ved, it she 
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could, to leave its most bitter me- 
mories with it, and to bear away 
with her only such kindly thoughts 
as it would allow, and the one wild 
sweet remembrance. She spoke 
truly in saying that though she 
could not now endure the place, 
she still loved it. To some natures 
even the spot where we have been 
unhappy is made sacred by the 
very unhappiness, and Linleymeant 
some day to come and see Drip- 
deanham again, even as Edmund 
Dantes returned, after long years, 
to look upon his prison cell in the 
Chateau dif. She took silent 
leave of the place, with emotions 
which were in truth unspoken 
prayers. 

So Linley Rochford felt towards 
Dripdeanham. It must be owned 
that Dripdeanham did not return 
the kindly feeling. Indeed, it may 
as well be frankly said that there 
were very few persons, except the 
Platts and Tuxham, now in the 
place, who cared about her or felt 
any regret at her going. ‘The se- 
cluded habits which Rochford 
compelled her to keep up had, 
among the better-class people of 
the place, been universally taken 
for insolent exclusiveness; the 
poorer people thought she was a 
foreigner, and resented even her 
kindnesses, or set her down as mad 
because she walked alone upon 
the seashore. It would have been 
a curious study, and perhaps a very 
wholesome correction of historical 
self-sufficiency, if one could have 
gone to work to construct a cha- 
racter of Linley Rochford out of 
the comments, opinions, and talk 
of the Dripdeanham gossips. She 
had lived among them for years, 
and to many of them had done 
many kindnesses, and this is what 
her painstaking biographer would 
have learned : 

‘That she was a conceited, saucy, 
stuck-up young person, who, be- 
cause she married a man ever so 


much too good for her, gave herself 
the air ofa grand lady, and fancied 
nobody was fit to speak to her. 
That she thought herself immense- 
ly pretty, but that for our part we 
could never see anything in her. 

‘That she was a person of low 
birth and queer foreign ways, who, 
because she knew she was not a 
lady, tried to affect eccentricity, 
and never would mix with respect- 
able people, nor allow her husband 
to do so, but only cared for the so- 
ciety of a low ill-bred gipsy girl, 
and of that crazy old Mr. ‘Tuxham. 

‘ That her conduct was perfectly 
disgraceful, and that the way she 
gave in to her husband, and al- 
lowed him to fill his house with 
the very worst of company, and to 
have his light associates at her 
very table, was such as every pro- 
per wife must condemn. Such 
things might be the fashion abroad, 
where of course everybody knows 
that no wife minds what sort of 
persons her husband brings under 
her roof, but that is not our way in 
England. 

‘That she was a hot-tempered, 
spiteful woman, who rendered her 
poor husband's life wretched by 
her absurd jealousies; and that 
her cruel conduct to that unfor- 
tunate Miss Marzell was beyond 
anything. 

‘That she had no business to 
come advising people who were 
old enough to be her mother, and 
who wanted none of her money if 
she went on that way about it. 
What if one did like a drop of gin 
now and then? There were some 
that were just as well brought up 
as she. 

‘ That she was a little mad ; but 
that mayhe a little come-down in 
the world would bring her to her 
senses.’ 

We do not know whether there 
is biographical ingenuity in the 
world to construct out of these 
materials, by any manner of colla- 
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tion, compromise, or balance, the 
true character of Linley Rochford 
as her few friends knew it. But 
the biographer would not generally 
be considered very unlucky who 
could collect the public estimate 
of his hero or heroine, even at 
second-hand, from those among 
whom he or she had once lived. 
We have faithfully set forth the 
common opinions of Linley Roch- 
ford among the Dripdeanham folks. 
To be sure, it savours, in all its 
style, of feminine judgment, but 
feminine judgment was very power- 
ful in Dripdeanham. The men 
were either too hard-working or 
too lazy to have any opinion at all 
on such matters. 

There was, indeed, one other 
view regarding Linley cherished in 
Dripdeanham. This was by a 
young man employed as a clerk at 
the little railway station. He had 
been a traveller in his boyhood, 
having visited not only London, 
but even Liverpool and Man- 
chester ; and his mind, habituated 
to the recognition of the fact that 
tickets were issued every day for 
long journeys to real places, had 
ceased to believe that the public 
opinion of Dripdeanham was ac- 
cepted by all England as conclu- 
sive on every subject. Perhaps it 
was for this reason that he had 
from the first ventured to judge of 
Linley for himself. But he soon 
ceased to judge of her at all. Alas! 
he wrote poems about her in his 
little bedroom of nights, where he 
lodged, over the corn and seeds- 
man’s shop, and he thought of her 
in his ticket office all day long; 
and when he met her on the road 
or saw her ever so far off, he grew 
awfully red, and fell into a tremor 
lest she or anybody else should 
notice his confusion. When she 
passed through his office, going or 
returning between Dripdeanham 
and town, he would have longed 
to strew flowers under her feet; 
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and when her soft kind eyes met 
his, he felt for the moment in hea- 
ven. He devoured Longfellow’s 
Hyperion, and especially that epi- 
sode about the student Hierony- 
mus, who so loved the lady, which 
lady thought nothing about him— 
and he used to repeat over and 
over again to himself that ‘her 
name would irradiate the gloom of 
his life, and make the waters of 
oblivion smile.’ When he knew 
that she was gone at last, Drip- 
deanham and its gossip became a 
loathing to him, and as he could 
not go and fight the Saracens and 
die, he never stopped his efforts 
until he had procured for himself a 
removal to a large station at Bir- 
mingham, where he endeavoured 
to drown his hopeless unspoken 
love in the roar of Midland traffic. 
This was Linley’s one well-wisher 
among Dripdeanham folks, and 
she never knew it or knew his 
name. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LINLEY ? 





One beautiful evening in June, 
when even London squares were 
looking poetic in the softened pur- 
ple of the skies, Mr. and Mrs. 
Platt were walking up and down 
the platform of the Charing Cross 
railway station. Their carriage 
was in the great courtyard, and 
they were evidently waiting for 
some one rather anxiously. Mr. 
Platt every now and then looked 
at his watch, and sometimes went 
into counsel with this or that por- 
ter, guard, or other official, each of 
whom touched his hat respectfully 
to the philanthropic member of 
Parliament, the great Platt of Drip- 
deanham. This, it should be said, 
was some year and a half after the 
date of the scenes described in our 
last chapter. 

‘It’s unlucky, this delay,’ said 
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Mr. Platt. ‘I’m afraid there’s no 
chance of our catching that train. 
Let me see—hum—quarter to nine 
now ?—train to Dripdeanham five 
minutes after nine—takes twenty 
minutes all out to get from this 
place to the other station. I don’t 
see that it’s any use our thinking 
of it, my dear. We must only stay 
in town to-night.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Mrs. Platt. 
‘My goodness gracious, master, 
why ever don’t they have one cen- 
tral station for all the lines ? 

‘Suppose we shall get it in 
time,’ the senator observed thought- 
fully. ‘Things are so slow here, 
love, and so many reforms to try 
for. I’m sorry for this. I’m afraid 
she won't like being in town.’ 

‘That’s what I’ve been thinking 
of,’ his wife rather ruefully ob- 
served. ‘She'll not like seeing her 
old house, I’m afraid—and Mrs. 
Marzell’s party this very night ! 

‘It’s very unlucky. I should be 
so sorry ifshe felt any way uncom- 
fortable with us, love. Should we 
say anything to her about it ? 

‘I think I wouldn’t, Platt—if 
she didn’t. She won’t mind, per- 
haps—she’s so good, and cares so 
little about things that other people 
would give their eyes for!’ 

‘ There’s the whistle !’ Mr. Platt 
exclaimed. ‘ Here we are.’ 

A shrill long scream, a bustling 
and running of porters and guards, 
the flaring eyes of a train seen in the 
distance, a panting, puffing sound 
that deepens and increases till it is 
like the roar of a tempest in a 
cavern, and the train rushes up 
along the side of the platform. 
Then it slackens speed, and the 
porters dash at the doors and open 
them ; and Mr. Platt peers excited- 
ly into carriage after carriage, and 
at last sees Linley Rochford leap 
lightly from one a considerable 
distance off. Mrs. Platt squeezes 
our heroine in her arms, and kisses 
her in motherly fashion, and there 
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is much shaking of hands. Linley 
is looking very pretty. She is very 
sedate, for all the momentary ex- 
citement of her arrival; but both 
her friends observe with especial 
pleasure that she seems ever so 
much stronger and healthier than 
when she was Jast in England. Her 
whole form is firm and vigorous ; 
she has renewed all the strength 
of her bright youth ; and the wan- 
ing look upon her face, which once 
used to alarm her friends so much, 
is no longer there. The Platts 
tell her so with delight while they 
hurry her to their carriage, and 
their servant looks after her lug- 
gage. 

‘And yet you’ve had a very 
lonesome life of it,’ says Mrs. Platt, 
‘over there—and a new trouble, 
too, to begin with.’ 

‘A very quiet life,’ Linley ans- 
wered ; ‘it did me great good.’ 

‘All alone—and you didn’t see 
your poor dear aunt after all.’ 

‘Not in life,’ said Linley; ‘she 
had died just the day before I 
reached Bonn. I don’t think I 
was surprised — although I knew 
nothing of it until I reached the 
house. I always felt that when I 
took leave of her before, it was the 
last time. I was almost glad that 
I had not seen her.’ 

The Platts knew what she meant. 
Linley’s last relative died without 
knowing Linley’s melancholy story. 

The c.rriage drove out of the 
courtyard, and into the bright eager 
streets. 

‘ You're not sorry to see London 
again, I hope?’ Mrs. Platt asked 
gently. 

‘I have always loved London,’ 
Linley said—‘ since I was a child, 
and knew nothing about it. I 
loved it as the old knights used to 
fall in love with ladies sometimes 
—by seeing their portraits and 
hearing of their charms—and I 
keep faithful to it still.’ 

‘That's right,’ Mr. Platt said 
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cheerily, and feeling himself a good 
deal relieved. 

Linley looked with interest from 
the open carriage as she passed, 
and noticed all manner of slight 
changes here and there ; and they 
all talked very pleasantly. 

‘Shall we go round by the other 
side of the square, Platt dear?’ 
asked his wife in a sort of whisper, 
as they approached the square in 
which they lived and Rochford 
died. Linley heard the words, and 
understood the kindly purpose. 

‘If you don’t mind,’ she said 
quietly, ‘I should like to pass by the 
old house. I should like to look at 
it again.’ 

‘ There’s—there’s a party going 
on there, I think,’ Mrs. Platt said. 
‘Perhaps you mightn’t like— 

But they were passing the house 
now; and not very quickly, for 
they had got into a little gulf-stream 
of carriages setting down visitors 
at the open door of the hospit- 
able residence. Linley looked 
with quiet curiosity at the lighted 
windows, the awning stretched 
over the door, the strip of carpet 
on the pavement ; the pretty ladies, 
with their fleecy gauzes and sheeny 
silks and bare shoulders, who trip- 
ped up the steps. 

‘It doesn’t look like the old 
place,’ Linley said, as if only speak- 
ing out her thoughts—‘I think I 
am glad of that. I am glad 1 have 
seen it for the first time all bright 
and lively. I am glad people are 
happy there. I suppose Cynthia 
Courcelles— Cynthia Marzell—is 
very happy, Mrs. Platt ?” 

‘Oh, dear me, I daresay,’ Mrs. 
Platt answered rather discontent- 
edly. ‘Company and money are 
all some people want for happiness, 
I think.’ 

Linley was looking so earnestly 
at the house that she did not ob- 
serve a hansom cab which came 
rattling across the square, and, 
bound in the opposite direction 


from that of the Platts, and appa- 
rently bent on pushing its way, be- 
came for a moment inconveniently 
entangled in the wheels of the 
carriage. There was Some backing 
out and pushing forward, and Mr. 
Platt leaned from his carriage to 
see what was going on. He very 
quickly drew back his head. 

In the hansom was a heavy-look- 
ing elderly-young man who wore a 
thick moustache; and with him 
was a very pretty, dark - eyed, 
brown-complexioned girl. She was 
talking and laughing loudly; and 
she gave a little scream when the 
collision became imminent. She 
too looked up at the house, and 
tossed her saucy head with an air 
of contempt and defiance; and 
then she looked down and saw 
Linley Rochford. Over the bold 
and brazen face, which bore in 
some sad indescribable way its 
trade-mark on it, there came for the 
moment a shade of something like 
abasement or at least embarrass- 
ment, and the wanton dark eyes 
drooped. Mr. Platt hoped for the 
moment that Linley had not seen 
or at least had not recognised her, 
but the look of pain and alarm 
with which Linley drew back soon 
told him that his hope was vain. 
There, for the first time since the 
memorable night at Dripdeanham, 
Linley Rochford saw the girl whose 
benefactress she had tried to be ; 
and she never saw her again. 

Mrs. Platt somehow had not 
seen her. She had only observed 
her companion. 

‘I know that gentleman’s face, 
master,’ she said as the carriage, 
freed at last, drove on—‘the gen- 
tleman in the cab. He looked at 
you as ifhe knew you. I can’t re- 
member his name.’ 

‘He’s a man in the House,’ Mr. 
Platt replied ; ‘ he’s in the Guards, 
I believe. His name it don’t mat- 
ter. I don’t believe he’s a very 
good young man.’ 
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‘Here we are at home,’ Mrs. 
Platt said joyously. ‘ I know you're 
tired after your journey, my dear,’ 

‘I feel tired,’ Linley answered 
with a sigh—‘ very tired.’ In her 
heart she felt sorry now that she 
had driven past that old house. 
There was a ghastly significance in 
the moment’s meeting that had 
taken place under its beaming 
windows. She was glad when 
next morning they left London for 
Dripdeanham, and she observed 
that they drove past the other side 
of the square on their way to the 
railway station. 

This little visit of Linley’s to 
England had for a long time been 
planned and pressed upon her by 
the Platts, and Linley herself at last 
was glad to come. She had lived 
at Bonn almost absolutely alone, 
except for the company of the kind 
German woman who had been a 
devoted servant and faithful friend, 
as German servants can be, to her 
aunt, and who was Linley’s servant 
and friend as well. For a long 
time Linley felt as if she could do 
nothing but simply rest. All the 
long strain of disappointment and 
pain, and shame and terror, was 
followed, when the stress was over, 
by a period of something nearly 
approaching to a prostration of 
all the energies. Linley was un- 
able to bear up against this, or 
even to resist it. She abandoned 
herself completely to it. She was 
as the broken traveller who feels 
that he can go no further, and so 
flings himself down by the road- 
side, and has no thought or sensa- 
tion except a vague consciousness 
of the relief of rest. Had the wis- 
est physician prescribed for our 
heroine, he could have recom- 
mended nothing better than this. 
Her soul had been wearing away 
her body. The sort of mental 
stupor into which for a while she 
seemed to fall allowed her physical 
strength to repair itself by degrees. 


It is likely enough that had things 
gone on as they were going a year 
or so before, Linley would have 
justified the fears of her friends,and 
the hopes of those who were not 
her friends, and would have died 
in her youth. But in the peaceful 
and lonely monotony of her life at 
Bonn she grew stronger and better 
day after day, and thus she found 
herself, hardly five-and-twenty years 
of age, with the world to begin all 
over again. 

Her first difficulty was to know 
what to do with herself. What is 
a woman of five-and-twenty to do 
with herself who has neither kith 
nor kin, who has been married and 
is a widow, and who is too spirited 
and conscientious to reconcile her- 
self to a life of idleness? Linley 
found that she had not even any 
occasion to work fora living. Her 
good old aunts had put together such 
a considerable little saving that it 
sufficed amply for the wants of a 
solitary young woman of modest 
and simple tastes. But it seemed 
impossible to make up her mind 
to the prospect of living all her life 
out in quiet walks by the Rhine, 
and solitary readings of books in 
the iamplight. Linley read a great 
deal, and tried to systematise her 
reading, but it seemed sometimes 
sad and barren work, of which no- 
thing was to come. Many a time, 
as the evening dusk began to grow 
gray around her, she would let her 
book fall in her lap, and lean her 
chin upon her hand, and think and 
think— of all that had been, of all 
that might have been, and perhaps 
even, with sudden passionate yearn- 
ings, to be instantly repressed, of 
what, but for this or that, might 
even yet be. Never once passed 
wholly from her consciousness the 
recollection of that last interview 
with Valentine. But no thought of 
any better thing than memory to 
come of that meeting was allowed 
to remain in her mind.. A woman 
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who has loved and been loved, and 
martied and lost the husband of 
her youth, will not profane his va- 
cant place by the thought of an- 
other marriage. But a woman like 
Linley Rochford, betrayed by 
youth and enthusiasm into a mar- 
riage where no love was nor hon- 
our, and only released at last by 
intervention of death from what 
had come to be a bond of shame, 
may well shrink from the seeming 
profanation of a pure and genuine 
love by installing it in that dese- 
crated abode. 

Let us pass that over. Anyone 
can understand Linley’s feelings ; 
it is doubtful whether any one 
could fairly express them. But she 
began to find inactivity trying, and 
she was glad to come to England, 
if only in the hope that through the 
counsels of the Platts she might 
find out some way in which an en- 
ergetic young woman, without in- 
cumbrances and not forced to work 
for a living, can profitably occupy 
herself. 

She had heard now and then 
how things were going in England, 
and a litle talk with the Platts 
brought her easily abreast of all 
she wanted to know. ‘The Mar- 
zells were busy enjoying them- 
selves. Cynthia was a_ brilliant 
hostess ; her husband was a very 
rising man, although the Taram- 
putty claims had not yet been set- 
tled or even fairly brought on for 
debate. Albert Marzell had long 
ceased to be Mr. Platt’s secretary, 
and was understood to be on the 
lock-out for a seat in Parliament 
himself. Mr. Platt did not see 
mich of him lately, and began to 
thnk that there probably was not 
much in these Taramputty claims, 
aid that the reputation of having 
the claims suited Marzell better 
tan the submission of them to any 
decisive public test. Roche Va- 
entine had brought back his family 
rom Germany immediately after 


Rochford’s death, and settled An- 
nie Valentine in the house at Drip- 
deanham. All this Linley knew ; 
and perhaps she would not have 
come to England at all but that 
she also knew that Roche Valen- 
tine was in the United States. He 
had originated a movement for the 
settlement of colonies of English 
labourers in Canada and the States, 
and he had thrown himself and his 
terrible gift of familiarity into this 
with all his characteristic energy. 
Mr. Platt had gone warmly into 
the movement too, but confessed 
that he was entirely under the 
guidance of Valentine, who had 
turned out, he declared, a wonder- 
ful fellow (Oh, that he have,’ added 
Mrs. Platt), and would become a 
leading personage one of these 
days. ‘His name appears in the 
papers nearly every day,’ Mr. Platt 
declared with friendly pride— in 
England and the States both. Va- 
lentine has no end of work in him 
—he works like a tiger! If he 
wants to make a fortune, I tell him 
he’s just in the way of it. Get a 
lot of land in Iowa for a song, set- 
tle a colony there, and there you 
are! But, bless you, Valentine 
only laughs, and asks me what use 
would be a fortune to him ?’ 

‘He must be very happy,’ said 
Linley. ‘I am glad.’ 

‘Oh, bless you, he’s as happy as 
can be,’ said cheerful Mr. Platt. 

‘Nay, master,’ his wife inter- 
posed, ‘/don’t think so. There’s 
something always on his mind. 
He’s like one who keeps rushing 
about, because if he stops quiet 
for a moment he'll get thinking of 
something. I’ve told him so, Platt 
dear, and he didn’t deny it. He 
puts things offin that odd way one 
can’t understand. When I pressed 
him once, he only asked me if I 
never heard of the horse that had 
to be always kept going between 
the shafts, because if they took him 
out for a moment he’d fall dead.’ 














Linley remained silent, and the 
conversation dropped. There were 
but few friends whom Linley had 
to see in Dripdeanham during the 
quiet days of her stay. Mr. Tux- 
ham was away in Scotland, and 
would probably not return during 
her visit, and it may be that Linley 
was not sorry for her good old 
friend’s absence during this first 
week of her return to England. A 
visit from Annie Valentine was, 
however, a genuine delight to Lin- 
ley. Annie’s fortunes were brighten- 
ing ; her boys were growing ; the 
Dripdeanham place was a delight- 
ful home for the present—‘ until,’ 
Mrs. Valentine said earnestly, ‘its 
rightful owner will consent to take 
the place.’ 

‘You mean me, I know,’ Linley 
said. ‘ My dear Mrs. Valentine, I 
never could endure to live there, 
even if I had any claim on it— 
which I have not. If your chil- 
dren, and you, and your brother 
are happy there, it is consecrated, 
I think.’ 

‘ He never will be happy there 
or anywhere else,’ Annie said 
gravely. 

‘Oh, surely yes; I hope so—I 
know! So noble, so generous a 
nature, he must find happiness 
some time—perhaps where he— 
where we all least expect it for 
him.’ 

‘If you knew what I know, you 
would not hope it. Roche is a 
man who never changes. He will 
never get over this. He said to 
me once, “I have received my 
death-wound”—and so he had. At 
least I know he will carry the wound 
to his grave. Think what it is for 
me to know that—for me, to whom 
he has been all the world !’ 

Annie Valentine spoke with a 
certain bitterness, and she could 
not keep the tears from starting to 
her eyes. She was a very good 
woman, but she could not help 
doing a little injustice to Linley. 
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The injustice was all the greater 
because she did not suppose that 
Linley cared anything for Valen- 
tine, and yet she was angry that 
Linley would not marry him. But 
she did not say how or from whom 
Valentine had received his death- 
wound. She assumed that Linley 
knew. 

Therefore the meeting between 
these two women was less cordial, 
perhaps, than it might have been. 
Mrs. Valentine felt as if Linley 
could not but look upon her as the 
occupant of Dripdeanham with a 
certain amount of displeasure, of 
which there was no grain in Lin- 
ley’s heart. Linley knew that Mrs. 
Valentine looked upon her as the 
cause of her brother’s pain. Still 
they parted with tenderness, and 
Linley volunteered to pay her 
friend a visit at the old house. 

Annie Valentine brightened at 
the offer. 

‘I didn’t like toask you,’ she said. 
‘I thought perhaps you would not 
care to come. I shouldn't have 
blamed you. I wish I could tell 
you how like a wrong-doer I feel 
when I look at you and remember 
that we are settled in your home. 
I wish you would think of us as 
your tenants only—that would be 
better.’ 

‘Would it? Then I'll do so 
with pleasure—and I'll come very 
soon and see how my tenants are 
getting on. It will be a deligh*ful 
sort of ownership without any re- 
sponsibilities.’ 

So they parted with friendly 
smiles ; and Linley soon fulfilled 
her premise and went to see her 
tenants. She went alone and n 
the evening. Her good-naturel 
host and hostess understood witt- 
out question that she would wish 
to enter for the first time the olc 
home alone. 

Linley chose the evening hour, 
because she thought she would be 
less observed in the ‘ gloaming’ by 
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the curious of Dripdeanham. The 
sun had long set, and the stars were 
already beginning to tremble over 
the sea. Every spot had its con- 
secration of melancholy memories. 
Down by that fringe of light foam, 
which now hardly sounded as it 
melted upon the strand, how many 
tears of disappointment and grief 
she had hidden from human sight ! 
How many lonely walks she had 
had there! how many hopes had 
gone out, how many cruel forebod- 
ings had risen up, in sight of that 
gray sea! How full of sad self-denial 
the past had been! how solitary, 
vague, and purposeless seemed the 
future! This luxury of mournful 
meditation was becoming too much 
for Linley. She felt that she was 
not far from tears again by the sea- 
shore, and she quickened her pace 
to get rid of emotion. 

Perhaps she was not sorry, when 
she reached her old home, to find 
that Mrs. Valentine and the chil- 
dren were not there. They had 
just gone into the village, but were 
sure to return soon; and Linley 
accepted an invitation to go in and 
wait for them. She was shown into 
the room where still was the old- 
fashioned piano that had been the 
first Mrs. Rochford’s. Linley had 
for some time dreaded this first 
visit to the old home, and longed 
to have it over. She had made up 
her mind that she would enter the 
house just as if it were any other, 
and resolutely think about nothing. 
But she could hardly accomplish 
that. There was a great fluttering 
of the heart as she passed the open 
door of the library, and remem- 
bered the day when she was called 
in there that Valentine might be 
presented to her. 

In the room with the piano she 
sat down, glad to be alone, and 
wondering how it was that there, 
even there, she could think of no- 
thing but Roche Valentine. The 
words of his sister clung to her. 


She thought of the terrible night 
when she besought him to go away 
and never come back there any 
more; and she lived over again 
the fearful sinking of the heart, the 
cruel severance from all that seem- 
ed worthy of respect and faith in 
life, which followed her words. 
She saw him turn away and go 
slowly from her—and now, if she 
could bid him return, would all be 
well? 

These thoughts bewildered and 
baffled her, and she was still left 
alone to them. She got up and 
went to the piano, and opened it, 
and touched its chords. The even- 
ing dusk was already giving way to 
a milder moonlight. The house 
was profoundly still. The windows 
were open, and the sweet breath of 
early summer’s leaves and flowers 
came floating in. 

Linley sat in the darkening 
room, and touched, at first lightly 
and as though half afraid, the keys 
of the piano on which she remem- 
bered so well to have played one 
night of strange and sanctified re- 
collections—the night when first 
she saw Valentine. It was a soft, 
sweet evening, just like this, and 
she did not forget that the moon 
was faintly beginning to shine then, 
as now, while she touched those 
tremulous chords. All the past 
came back upon her. She remem- 
bered how she had thought of that 
first Mrs. Rochford whom Valen- 
tine so reverenced, and how she 
had thought of her husband’s boy- 
hood, and told herself that she 
must love him, and did not then 
suspect that the very resolve was 
a proof that no love was there. 
She remembered how, a little later 
in the evening, she had seen Va- 
lentine lying on the seat on the 
lawn in front of the window, with 
the moonlight on his upturned face 
while he talked to solitude. Under 
what sky was he now ?—talking or 
dreaming to what solitude? Was 
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he thinking of her? Did he still 
indeed love her? Was it true that 
she could be so much to him? was 
it true that she could make his life 
happy? Oh, if that were so! 

She still played on, in low sweet 
chords, but a wonderful agitation 
was in her soul. Since she was so 
loved, and since. she so loved him, 
why should they not be happy? 
There was no purpose of his in 
life to which she could not bend 
herself with all her soul and with 
all her strenjth. Why should life 
be a failure and a blank to them 
both, if with one word she could 
make it otherwise? If he never 
returned—if he remained always 
in America—if he died there and 
never knew that she loved him! 
Linley could almost have cried out 
at the thought, and she felt her 
heart beat with painful pulsation. 
She kept playing on and on, trying 
to still her emotions with the mo- 
notonous melancholy of the music. 

She did not know that some 
one had softly entered the room, 
and was approaching her, until 
suddenly an arm was thrown round 
her waist, and some rapid words 
were spoken. Linley started in 
sheer bewilderment of surprise and 
alarm, and sprang to her feet, and 
the new-comer started back in al- 
most equal confusion; and Roche 
Valentine stammered out: 

‘I thought it was Annie—and I 
meant to surprise her. Good hea- 
vens, how I have frightened you !’ 

‘I did not know you were here,’ 
Linley stammered out, and con- 
scious even in the semi-darkness 
that all the colour had mounted to 
her face. 

‘Nobody knew it, Valentine 
said, trying to be composed and 
easy. ‘I only got to Southampton 
this morning ; I came by the Ger- 
man steamer. I never tel! Annie 
when I am coming until I have 
come, because if she knew I was 
on the ocean, she would lie awake 
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all night thinking of shipwrecks. 
I hope you'll forgive me—I didn’t 
know that you were here.’ 

‘No,’ said Linley, and the dia- 
logue seemed flagging. 

‘I had better go and find Mis- 
tress Annie,’ said Valentine ; ‘and 
I'll ring for hghts.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Linley hurriedly, ‘ in 
a moment.’ She felt that she must 
say something then and there to 
which the presence of Annie and 
the lights would be of no assist- 
ance. ‘Mr. Valentine !—TI only 
want to say that I am glad you are 
so active, and doing so much good, 
and—and that I hope you are 
happy.’ 

‘I am as happy as ever I shall 
be,’ Valentine answered. ‘I don’t 
see why / should be happy—I 
don’t think I want to be.’ 

‘Oh, surely yes—and you de- 
serve so well to be happy; -and— 
and Linley began to wonder what 
she was talking about. 

‘There is only one way,’ said 
Valentine gravely, for in his heart 
he almost resented what seemed 
her light way of speaking of his 
pain—‘ there is only one way in 
which I could be happy—and I 
would rather have any suffering 
than that.’ 

‘Than that—what is that ?” 

*I could only be happy by for- 
getting—and I prefer to be un- 
happy and remember.’ 

‘Is there no other way,’ Linley 
asked resolutely, but shamefaced 
and hesitating of speech — ‘no 
way of remembering and of being 
happy ?” 

Valentine started, and she could 
see even in the dusk how his eyes 
lighted with wonder and wild 
hope. 

‘Why do you ask me such a 
question?’ he said in a tone of 
something like reproach. ‘ You 
know my secret.’ 

‘Yes—but you,’ Linley answer- 
ed, in a voice so low and tremu- 
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lous that it seemed but a whisper 
in the twilight—‘you do not know 
mine ! 

‘Linley, Linley !’ he exclaimed. 
*‘O my God! is this true? is this 
true ?” 

She held out her hand in silent 
pledge of her truthfulness. But he 
drew her passionately towards him 
and kissed her. 

‘Speak to her, for in her thou 
hast all that thou desirest,’ says 
the demi-god of the Greek tragedy 
when he gives Alcestis to him who 


believed that he had lost her for 
ever. Let us leave Roche Valen- 
tine to speak to her in whom he 
has all that he ever loved or 
longed for in woman, and who is 
given to him in almost as strange 
and unexpected a way as if some 
divine strength had wrestled with 
fate and death, and won her for 
him. ‘The things that seemed 
likely,’ says the poet of the Alcestis, 
‘are not fulfilled, but Heaven finds 
the way of the unexpected ; and so 
has this come to pass.’ 


BEYOND RECALL. 


I LEAVE the past behind, you see ; 
It glitters far behind ; 

The flight of fancy, wild and free, 
The happiness of mind, 

The settled peace that dwelt with me, 
I leave them all behind. 


I leave my youth behind, you see ; 
And hope is left behind ; 

I seek, in present misery, 
Some future good to find. 

But this at least is lost to me: 
The life I leave behind. 


I leave my heart behind, you see ; 
I sigh and look behind, 

And long for what can never be, 
For foolish love is blind ; 

And beauty smiles in vain for me ; 
I leave romance behind. 


I leave them all behind, you see ; 
For evermore behind ; 

The leaves that flutter from the tree 
May wanton in the wind, 

And false delight may follow me, 
But joy is left behind. 
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THE TRIALS OF A PONTIGNY PILGRIM. 
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A coop deal of fun has been poked 
at the idea of a modern pilgrim- 
age. Invidious comparisons have 
been drawn, both in caustic letter- 
press and graphic illustrations, be- 
tween those historic pilgrims who 
conscientiously set out with the 
conventional peas in their boots, 
to their own personal discomfort, 
and their modern antitypes, who 
boiled their peas in the way of 
travelling under Mr. Cook's 
auspices by steamboat and rail- 
way. Even jolly Geff Chaucer's 
band of Canterbury Pilgrims, who 
beguiled the way from the Tabard 
to the shrine of St. Thomas with 
those exceedingly lively stories 
which form his Canterbury Tales, 
have been held more orthodox 
than we nineteenth-century _pil- 
grims who recently accomplished 
our rapid journey to and from the 
shrine of St. Edmund at Pontigny. 

Into the broad question whether 
pilgrimages are or are not an an- 
achronism in these days I do not 
propose for one moment to enter. 
That has been practically settled 
by the two expeditions to Paray- 
le-Monial and Pontigny passing 
into the category of faits accomplis. 
All I want to show is, that whether 
the idea of pilgrimages is germane 
to our present surroundings or not, 
it is not realised without some 
slight sacrifice of personal comfort. 
We may call it an ecclesiastical 
picnic or a pious Cook’s excursion, 
if we will; that is a little harmless 
joke which amuses its originator 
and hurts nobody. Let us, how- 
ever, hear the other side. Re- 
viewing the now accomplished 
Pontigny affair, and looking calmly 
at it from the distance of three 
calendar months, 1 believe I can 


trace, in my own personal ex- 
perience, a series of trials which 
justify me in saying that I had one 
or two unboiled specimens, at all 
events, among the peas in my 
boots. 
In the first place, let me premise 
that, though I adore the sea—from 
the beach, or when enjoyed in 
conjunction with a bathing -ma- 
chine—I dislike a passage across 
Channel, except under circum- 
stances when I can journey quietly 
down to the coast, and by per- 
sonal examination of the weather, 
as well as comparison of ex- 
periences with the steward and 
the storm-signal, satisfy myself that 
the voyage is likely to be a pro- 
pitious one. If not, I prefer wait- 
ing a week or so to secure fair 
wind and weather. Even then | 
have a decided preference for the 
respective ports ef Dover and 
Calais, or Folkestone and Bou- 
logne. I like to compress my 
possible agony into the smallest 
space. I cherish Utopian ideas as 
to submarine tunnels and Bessemer 
boats ; but I entertain the keenest 
objection to the passage from New- 
haven to Dieppe, which was the 
route selected by the self-denying 
ladies and gentlemen with whom | 
cast in my lot. ‘The present 
cockle-shells of steamers which 
constitute our Channel service I 
look upon as quite a link which 
connects the pilgrim of to-day 
with those who assumed the cockle 
hat and staff in medieval times. 
Under these circumstances, 
when I attended the benediction 
of the pilgrims at the pro-cathe- 
dral, Kensington, on the evening 
of August 31st, amid a gentle 
drizzle and a perceptibly rising 
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sou’-west wind, I did not at all 
need Monsignor Patterson to warn 
me from the pulpit of possible 
trials awaiting me on the morrow. 
I distinctly realised that possibility, 
and would rather he had said no- 
thing about it. All that night I 
was nearly blown to an ague, as I 
thought what harm a wind too 
great might do at sea. I was not 
grateful to a Job’s comforter who 
told me that a brig had been lost 
during a gale in the Channel two 
nights before. I knew there was 
a ground-swell in reserve for us, 
if nothing worse. 

We heretics were of course in a 
considerable minority; indeed, we 
consisted, I believe, exclusively of 
newspaper correspondents and Mr. 
Debenham the photographer. I 
was therefore prepared to be a 
little de ¢rop at the religious exer- 
cises in the railway carriage ; but, 
at the same time, I may mention 
I did ot anticipate the extreme 
kindliness and joviality ofthe eccle- 
siastics who conducted those ob- 
servances. As soon as the Itiner- 
arium or the Rosary was over, I 
forgot I was a schismatic ; for my 
fellow-travellers said or did no- 
thing to remind me of it. By un- 
lucky fate, however, we generally 
seemed to be in the thick of our 
devotions when the train pulled up 
for refreshments. I suffered in 
this way at Lewes, and, the next 
day, at Melun. At the latter 
station, the most delicious peaches 
on the platform tantalised me while 
I had to sit bare-headed listen- 
ing to the endless series of Ave 
Marias. That was one of my 
minor trials, inseparable, I have 
no doubt, from the idea of a pil- 
grimage. 

We steamed out of the harbour 
at Newhaven singing the ‘ Hymn 
of St. Edmund’s Pilgrims’ to a 
lively air, when a big wave broke 
Over us from stem to stern, effect- 
ually stopping our melody, and 
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causing a pretty general stampede 
below. I subsided on to a coil of 
ropes, and soon commenced my 
trials in real earnest; but when 
about halfway across the wind 
lulled—thanks, it was supposed, 
to the effect of the papal banner 
floating at our masthead. So I me- 
ditated and slept until we passed 
under the big Calvaire on the jetty 
at Dieppe, and sang our ‘ Magnifi- 
cat’ in port. 

Then I should have liked to 
dine, but-—trial again !—we were 
huddled into the train and de- 
spatched dinnerless. We did the 
exceedingly appropriate ‘ Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries of the Rosary’ en 
route from Dieppe to Paris; and 
on gaining the Gallic metropolis, 
found services of omnibuses wait- 
ing to convey us to our respective 
hotels at a franc a head. We had 
no francs ; so the conductor gra- 
ciously consented to accept shil- 
lings instead, and netted twenty- 
five centimes on each of the dozen 
of us by his condescension. 

All agreed that the Paris hotels 
to which we were consigned were 
more in keeping with the ideas of 
the pilgrimage than any other of 
the arrangements. They were 
unboiled peas, and no mistake. 
When we were landed, twelve 
dinnerless pilgrims, at an hotel up 
a by-street out of the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs, though we 
were —be it remembered — ex- 
pected, the host and hostess were 
calmly making up the day's ac 
counts at the table of the salle-a- 
manger, and seemed quite aston- 
ished that we wanted anything to 
eat. Of course all the female pil- 
grims wanted tea; and, equally of 
course, there was no milk. It was 
‘too late’ for everything. We 
wanted to eat, and could only get 
some execrable cold meat; but 
we remembered we were pilgrims, 
and made it up with cognac in our 
bedrooms. 
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Next day the omnibuses were 
to fetch us to the Chemin de Fer 
de Lyons; but they never came, 
even for their twelve shillings ; so 
we had to get to the Boulevard 
Mazas as best we could. I en- 
gaged one of the inevitable Paris 
shandrydans, and so got in time. 
Most of my companions onlysaved 
the train by the skin of their teeth. 

Arrived at St. Florentin, in the 
middle of a broiling September 
day, we found the railway station 
surrounded by the most incon- 
gruous set of vehicles it was ever 
my lot to contemplate. From a 
private carriage down to a dung- 
cart, every sort of vehicular af- 
fair was represented; and it was 
into something resembling the lat- 
ter much more than the former 
I cast my slender baggage, re- 
solving to foot it in procession 
the eight kilométres between St. 
Florentin and Pontigny. 

It was warm—very warm—that 
six-mile walk along a baking French 
road, which powdered you like a 
miller with white dust in the first 
hundred yards. However, Mon- 
signor Patterson and the stanch old 
Bishop of Amycla paced it bravely 
in their puce jupons, so who was I 
to complain ? Every now and then 
we came upon sunburnt peasants 
selling grapes; and then we fell 
out of the ranks and invested reck- 
lessly. But as a rule we kept dou- 
ble file, and sang ‘O beate mi Ed- 
munde’ till our throats ought to 
have been sore. 

Arrived at four cross-roads, where 
we could see the fine old Cistercian 
abbey crowning the opposite hill, 
we struck up the ‘Hymn of St. Ed- 
mund’s Pilgrims,’ but, alas, in two 
different keys, one at each end of 
the procession; and the French 
contingent, who came down with 
the Archbishops of Westminster, 
Sens, and Chambery, to meet us, 
began in a third on their saxhorns 
and ophicleides. I had rushed out 
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into the middle of a stubble-field 
to get the full effect ; and when I 
did get it, it was one of the acutest 
trials in the whole pilgrimage. 

In our hospitable entertainment 
by the good Fréres de St. Edme, 
and the religious services in the 
priory, there were no unboiled peas 
at all—or yes, there was one. The 
Pontigny dogs were religious, and 
would go to church. The nave was 
never without its canine contin- 
gent all the time I was there. To 
us this presence of the lower orders 
of creatior in church seems incon- 
gruous, but it was quite the mode 
in Pontigny. 

We lay people—for I was a lay 
person and a heretic—were bil- 
leted out on the peasants for the 
single night we had to spend in 
Pontigny, the clergy only being 
bedded in the monastery. 

I rather anticipated an uncom- 
fortable experience in the cottage, 
down a very back street, to which 
I was consigned ; but I was agree- 
ably surprised. My bedroom was 
exceedingly neat and clean; and 
then—so prone are we to meet 
trouble halfway—I straightway 
began to fear, what I had already 
noticed in church, ‘he presence of 
lower animals. 1 had heard much 
of Burgundian fleas; so got into 
bed without putting out the light, 
and read my newspaper, to see 
whether I could decoy any hidden 
enemies from their lurking-places. 
In a few minutes I heard a snick 
upon my paper; and there, sure 
enough, was a fine Burgundian spe- 
cimen, so nimble that I gave up all 
hopes of catching him. I con- 
cluded he was only the van of an 
advancing army; but I was again 
agreeably disappointed. No more 
came, and I slept the sleep of in- 
nocence. 

We went to low mass at eight ; 
high mass at ten; had an early 
dinner with the hospitable Fréres, 
and some of the finest Chablis I 
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ever drank, when lo, the time of 
the exodus had come. Once more 
the heterogeneous vehicles mus- 
tered. outside the monastery door, 
and only those who went in for 
works of supererogation refused 
their aid now, for there was no pro- 
cession back to St. Florentin. I 
formed one of about ten in a small 
peasant’s cart, wedged between two 
stout priests, whom I am sorry to 
say I regarded irreverently in the 
light of possible ‘ buffers’ in case 
of a spill; for the jovial little pro- 
prietor of the cart was excited, ei- 
ther by the day’s doings in general 
or the prospect of his own gains in 
particular, and never looked before 
him on the road, but turned round 
to talk to us, and drove in conse- 
quence over all the heaps of stones 
in the roadway, and moreover raced 
everything that attempted to pass 
us in the most reckless manner. A 
similar cart to our own was con- 
veying Monsignor Patterson and 
the Bishop of Amycla; and I felt 
sure our spirited Jehu would rather 
have landed us all in the ditch than 
suffer those right reverend compe- 
titors to get ahead of us. 

St. Florentin, Paris, Dieppe, were 
safely reached on the return jour- 
ney; and then commenced a ter- 


rible struggle across Channel. It 


was rough, and I suffered acutely, 
realising to the full that I was a 
pilgrim indeed, and desolate, and 
registering an occasional vow that 
in case of ever travelling ev pelerin 
again I would boil my peas so far 
as to go by Dover and Calais, un- 
less the Bessemer boats turned out 
a marked success, or the subma- 
rine tunnel got bored in a miracu- 
lously short space of time. 

My fellow-travellers on the home- 
ward journey were three Benedic- 
tine fathers, a Dominican monk, a 
secular priest, and two Roman Ca- 
tholic laymen. [I lived ma/gre with 
them, for it was Friday; but I may 
safely say I never enjoyed better 
company. I verily believe if a good 
contingent of heretics could be got 
to accompany every pilgrimage, it 
would do more to rub off the sharp 
angles from Romanists and Pro- 
testants alike than all the propa- 
gandas or associations for pro- 
moting the unity of Christendom. 

Next year, I heard it whispered 
that there might be a pilgrimage to 
Rome. ‘There was even some talk 
of Jerusalem. Despite my ‘trials, 
I can only add, should such an 
event come off, in the words 
of him who sang the exploits of 
Gilpin, 

‘ May I be there to see !’ 








TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
XII, THE WINTER OF THE HEART. 
By AZALAis DE PORCAIRAGUES. 
cicanaiipabhans 


‘The first lady Troubadour mentioned by Troubadour historians,’ 
La Curne de Ste. Palave. 


I Love the sombre wintry days, 
When Nature, in her chastened mood, 
Of my poor stricken heart displays 
The orphanhood. 


I loved, and now, alas, I live 
To find love’s troth mere empty words ; 
Fools that we are our hearts to give 
To high-born lords! 


They only meet with high disdains 
Who love for pomp, and gold, and state ; 
Well saith the proverb, ‘ Naught one gains 


From those called great.’ 


Yet Heaven compensates my woe 
With one true-hearted humble friend. 
Let others fail; his love, I know, 
Will never end. 


* % * * * 


Go, then, my song, this winter day, 
When all around is cold and drear ; 
The gloom and shadows flee away 
When he is near! 


*,* This short life, says the Troubadour historian, shows the little regard exhibited by 
the great towards their mistresses of inferior position. They even made a sport of for- 
saking and betraying them ; and it was considered dishonourable for a woman of middle 
rank to be acquainted with a gentleman of more exalted station. This opinion served as 
a barrier against licentiousness of manners, 


END OF VOL. XV. 
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